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PREFACE. 


Prefaces are very seldom read ; and beingr, 
too, at the present time, somewhat out of 
fashion, I should not write one, but to notice 
some remarks which have been made to me on 
different subjects. I have been asked if the 
eleg'ant tale of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, entituled 
‘ Montague,' did not suggest to me the charac.- 
ters of Mr. Arthur Leelerc and Mr. Alfred. 
Between .the latter and Montague there is a 
similarity, for the character is a commo'u one, 
and I have known many such. The ideas for 
wlyich I am indebted to Mr. Taylor’s work are 
the reformation of the Oxonian, and the re- 
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marks on the third ci^ss of persons to whom 
an University life is a daij^^erous one. As 
Cambridge is selected by Mr, Taylor, I need 
hardlj^ay that my knowledge (such as it is) 
of Oxford and its forms was not obtained from 
his attractive work. If to have written at all 
on the subject be thought out of my province, 

I must plead the example of one who was a 
talented, if not a truly great, man — Carftnal 
Richelieu ; who, not content with being know n 
as a statesman, aspired to a poetic reputation. 
In tlic remarks which I have made, I believe 
I have said nothing which is unjust, or calcu- 
lated to oflend any one. 

I have been blamed for speaking against 
the reading of the Bible, and for adverting to 
some religious sects and principles. If * mo- 
tive is all,’ mine was good. I would wish the- 
Scriptures to be read, but at a proper time. 
No one can deny that, as a class-book, used in 
the middle of the day, the Old and New Tes- 
taments are regarded merely as school-books. 
What I wished to discourage was the promis- 
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ctious reading of the Bible. Why can it not be 
read, even in day schools, the first and last 
honrs. Before tlie minlatiire business of the 
day begins, and when it and its trifling cares 
are (dosed by the approach of evening ? 

TIh 5 (’(:)ntrariety of religious beliefs (or, 
rather, forms of belief) has been an argument 
prominently put forth in the writings of infi- 
dels and atheists. They have inferred from 
su< li disparity that, as some must be false, all 
are — but who shall presume to decide ? Are 
not tin', words of the Apostle conclusive, ^ Of 
a truth 1 perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons : but, in every nation, he that feareth 
Hirn/and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him?*' My motive, in speaking of 
th(3m, was to show how wrong it is to let any 
circumstances shake oiir belief in a Superinr 
tending Providence ; and what misery springs 
from the boasted independence of Scepticism. 

In conclusion, I must protest against this 
book being called a novel. I claim for it the 
appellative of 'A Simple Moral Tale;’ and, if 
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the reader should find some relis^ion blended 
with it, I hope it will not be an objection. 
] did not intend to write a work of mere 
amusement, or any tiling which, at any period 
of my life, I should regret to acknowledge. I 
have portrayed, feebly, I know, but honestly, 
life, as I have found it ; as they who live 
long in the world, or are at all conversant 
with it, will confess it to be — a mixture of 
good and evil. 

“ I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 

But let us be fair foes. I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things — hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave • 

Snares for the falling. I would also deem 
O’er others griefs that some sincerely grieve. 

That two or one are almost what they seem, 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream." 

I can with great truth enter into the feeling 
expressed in these lines ; and this must be my 
answer to such of my friends as have advised 
me not to publish this Tale, on the ground of 
thd injustice too often manifested towards 
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authors. If my walk in life had been less 
rugged, I might have taken their advice. It 
is true tlmt I was, in my childhood, ‘ the spoilt 
child of fortune/ and, as far as pecuniary mat- 
ters go, I have reason to be thankfbl, I ^have 
something yet / but the malice that has been 
manifested towards me because I exerted myr 
self to take care of them who werp not able 
to protect themselves, can never be forgotten, 
although as a Christian, I am bound to forgive 
it. To time and their own conscience, I leave 
§ome, into whose hands this book will proba- 
bly fall ; and if, as an author I should be suc- 
cessful, it will be but another proof that envy 
defeats itself. If I had been suffered to remain 
unmolested in my station, my thoughts would 
robably never have gone beyond it ; but the 
, wisest of men declares a wounded spirit to be 
intolerable, and when I have been told, 

“ I had much hotter put my house in order, 

And dress my person, not adorn my mind, 

A well made gown, or pretty muslin border, 

Were of more use than sonnets to the wind ; 
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“ Law was the study of the Law^a Recorder, 

Divinity the clergy’s, and, as I should find, 

The heart was no inditcr, and my head 
Had brains somewhat resembling lead 

It was certainly natural that I should wish 
to ascertain whether this were true, I there- 
fore * would be an author/ and completed this 
tale before I attained my twentieth year, I 
mention this because in the Review of a work, 
I think by Mr. Godwin, jun., entitled Trans- 
fusion, it is stated to be that of a very young 
man of eight-and-twenty, and on that account 
entitled to leniency of judgment on the critic#* 
side. I have made some, but slight, alterations 
in it, since I first wrote it, and it would have 
been published in 1835, but from a cautious pru- 
dence on the part of my mother, who, having 
sufiered rather considerably from speculations, 
did not wish to engage in a new one. The laC^ 
sudden death of her sister, with whose ideas she 
seldom agreed, has induced her to offer no fur- 
ther opposition to mine ; and the work is there- 
fore published, after being written nearly three 
years. Of the many characters presented to 
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^he reader’s notice, some will disgust, and 

f\ 

i^tne will please ; if the abhorrence or admi- 
ration they excite should lead any to shun 
their errors, or imitate their virtues, I shall 
not have written entirely in vain. Should 
these remarks be perused, before I part vrith 
toy reader I would add a short admonition, 
* Never despair, it is impious towards Gpd, 
uncharitable towards men, and renders its 
victim alike useless and unhappy.’ 


Stratford, Feb. ^8th, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MiUOR Manvers, an officer of some standing in the 
British Army, was, in his private and professional 
character, respected and respectable. His health 
was unshaken by the vicissitudes of a military life» 
his fortune was small, but sufficient for his wants j 
his family could count their generations for some 
two hundred years, and prided themselves not a 
little on the purity of their ancestry \ his intluence 
was good, his misfortune — a bad wife. 

Rosin e Jones was a pretty girl, and if she loved 
.^ny body, or any thing but money, it certainly was 
the Major, who became acquainted with her at i>ne 
oT those public dancing rooms where so many im- 
proper intimacies are formed, where the fortune- 
hunter and the libertine select their victims, and 
the inexperienced youth, dazzled by the alluring 
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glare, becomes the prey of those who, having lost 
virtue, wear her mantle, more eflFectually to accom- 
plish their aim. Of this class, Rosine certainly < 
was oot one ) she was indeed at all times an unwill- 

ing frequenter of Mr. R *b rooms. Her fathe- 

was the natural son of a gentleman of rank w^\x>, 
feeling that he had injured him in his birth, wished 
to place him in a respectable situation in life, and 
one in which he would escape the insults usually 
thrown upon those who have the misfortune to be 
born illegitimate. Mr. Jones’s employment was 
respectable and lucrative, and, in his thirtieth year, 
he married a beautiful, but badly educated and 
ignorant, woman. 

“ Let no man a woman wed 
Whose heart lie knows he has not ; though she brings 
A mine of gold, a kingdom for her dowry 
--——he cannot trust her ; 

She may, she will, bring shame and sorrow on him, 

The worst of sorrows, and the worst of shames.” 

Mrs. Jones did not love her husband: careless of 
his comfort, she sought only her own ; and, as dress 
and show in her opinion constituted respectability, 
her expenditure was far beyond her husband’s in- 
come, and lavish in the extreme. Proud of four fine 
daughters, she had them educated in the way she 
herself had been, that was to know how to dress, 
to dance, to work pictures in silks, and paint on 
satins, &c. Grammar was nonsense, arithmetic 
only fit for boys, writing cramped the hand, and 
reading was not good for the eyes, unless indeed it 
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was a French novel, as that would improve them 
in the language, and was quite in accorclance with 
teaching her daughters cribbage, in order that they 
might learn to count. • What was to become of 
her children was a question that seldopi obtruded 
itself on the mind of the vain mother, but, when 
she did think, she supposed that her " darters 
could do no less than marry rich tradesmen. But 
the contrary was the case : wealthy men looked for 
money, and they who were themselves appear- 
ances shrugged their shoulders and remarked that 
they should like the girls well enough, but what 
were they fit for? they were too fine for a poor man, 
and too uneducated for a rich one. 

Louisa, the eldest, was a mild, sweet-tempered 
girl, and, too dutiful to oppose her mother’s wish, 
accompanied her sisters to their evening assemblies. 
She was nineteen when she became acquainted with 
the only son of a rich ship-chandler, who at last 
sought the approbation of her father to his union 
with her, 

Mr. Jones had no objection, but there was 
another question. 

My father,’' said the young man, ‘‘intends to 
give me £ 500 , and will expect you to give Louisa 
the same sum.” 

As Mr. Jones was deeply embarrassed at the 
time, he, of course, could not comply, and his 
daughter was left to choose again, or break her 
heart /or love. She died in her twenty-second year, 
and was not long survived by her next sister, who, 

^ B ^ 
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after living for awhile the miserable wife of a man 
old enough to have been her grandfather, sunk into 
the grave the second victim of her mother's manage- 
ment. When her father’s affairs became desperate, 
the third sought and obtained the situation of lady’s 
maid, to the wife of a rich merchant, with whose 
profligate son she had become acquainted in the 
ball-room. Giddy, vain, without a single example 
to guide her, or one good impression to banish evil 
ones, she added one more to the listof Mr. Edward’s 
conquests, and, stung with mortification at his sub- 
sequent contempt and neglect, she returned to her 
father’s house to survive but a few hours the birth 
of an infant which, happily for it, found a grave 
with its forsaken mother. 

Abroad on duty. Major Manvers knew little of 
these occurrences, in a moment of thoughtlessness 
he had engaged himself to Rosine, and, too much 
the man of honour to break his word, when she 
depended on it, he became her husband shortly 
before the death of Mr. Jones left bis widow entirely 
dependent upon others. Mrs. Manvers might have 
been happy, but her temper was violent and her 
disposition avaricious. This was the consequence 
of her mother’s misconduct : rendered miserable at 
home by the wasteful expenditure of her mother,' 
and the evils consequent upon it, she determined to 
retain whatever property she had, that she might 
not be annoyed by the demands of her creditors, as 
her imrents had been by theirs. Disgusted with 
the meanness, ashamed of the ignorance, of his 
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wife. Major M. by degrees entirely forsook bis 
home: home indee<l, in the endearing sense of the 
vvord, it^never was to him, for froriTthe first month 
of bis marriage, he had been involved in contentions 
with Ins wife. Had Mrs. M. been as attached to 
her husband as she professed to be, sheVould have 
loved him too well to have trifled even for a mo- 
ment w ith his peace, and, as being his, her children 
too well to have neglected them as she did. Im- 
proper clothing and food, and colds unattended to, 
•until too deeply rooted to be erailicated, terminated 
the lives of three in their infancy; his favourite 
Gertrude alone survived, when he was summoned 
to join his regiment, and fell at its bend. Well 
aware of his wife’s wretched disposition, he deter- 
mined to deprive her of all control over his property, 
which he bequeathed to his daughter, and appointed 
a much respected friend his executor, 

Mr, Willis did not long survive, to administer his 
trust, and, dying intestate, Mrs. M. resumed the 
guardianship of her daughter. Gertrude was too 
young to be sensible of the loss which she had sus- 
tained, but she was unhappy, and not without rea- 
son. Mrs. M., ever economical, could not think of 
• retaining the whole of her bouse ; she let the 
greater part of it furnished, and Gertrude was at 
all calls ready to wait upon her lodgers. A rich ava- 
ricious member of Parliament, in the last century, 
is said to have v\orn a wig which he found in 
the street, most liktly thrown there by its owner. 
Mrs. M. did not do so, but she always expected 
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persons to remunerate her child for her trouble, and 
their cast off apparel was sometimes manufactured 
into frocks, &Co for her daughter. No one^liked to 
interfere with her ; her surviving brother some- 
times did, but was silenced by a reference to his 
past life — be had been both bankrupt and insolvent, 
and his sister never failed to reproach him with 
this, if he attempted to dictate to her. 

Gertrude was, one Sunday morning, very busily 
engaged in cleaning the steps of the door, when a 
gentleman, who had known her father, observed 
her, and sent her in. He followed her, and, accus- 
tomed at all times to neatness and order, was 
shocked at the confusion which reigned in the 
apartments of Mrs.Manvers. Her avarice defeated 
itself, and she lost much by trying to save ; her 
constant expression was, I am not to be imposed 
upon by tradesmen j and, in order to obtain the 
allowance usually made to those who purchase 
largely, she bought articles wholesale. She seldom 
dealt with a tradesman more than a month, and, 
while she was bis customer, was very singular in 
her orders. Her cheesemonger supplied her with 
eggs by the hundred, and they, together with a side 
of bacon and tirkin of butter, were spoiled before 
they were eaten. In dry goods her plan answered 
very well, but it was in vain that she was told that 
purchasing perishable commodities wholesale, when 
there were only herself and daughter to consume 
them, was not economy : she was not to be ridi- 
culed out of her good sense 5 and, the previous day 
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having been Saturday, she had been out, and as 
usual had sent home various articles, for which she 
could in reality find no use. The table was loaded 
with provisions suitablefor a familyof tenor twenty 
persons, and the floor covered with remnants of 
ginghams, stuffs, &c., old and new, out of which 
she purposed making her own and her daughter's 
_elothes. 

Mr. Dawson was disgusted. Gertrude was pale 
and thin ; and her hands were chapped, owing to 
. their frequent immersions in water ; her fiqe eyes 
had lost their brilliancy; and the drawling tone in 
which she spoke, and the impropriety of her speech, 
convinced him she was utterly neglected. In 
answer to his questions, she told him that she never 
went to church, but sometimes,* in the evening, to 
chapel, with a girl whose father was an itinerant 
green-grocer; and that her mother, having fatigued 
herself by doing some washing which she had taken 
in, was then quite delirious. Poor Manvers ! men- 
tally ejaculated Mr* D. ; then, turning to-Gertrude, 
he said : Do you get your own and ypur tnotller’s 
breakfast, and I^will return shortly with a physician 
and a female to attend upon you. A female,^ humble 
. but trustworthy, was the person whom he selected, 
and, os Mrs. M. had sent her furniture into the 
country, he took furnished apartments at Islington, 
and, giving Miss Manvers Into the care of Mrs. 
Brown, wrote to Mr. Jones, informing him of his 
sister’s state, and requesting he would attend to her 
concerns. This Mr. Jones refused to do 5 so, de- 
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termined that Gertrude should not be sacrificed^ he 
sent her to'school, and called every day at Islfngton 
to see her and her mother. 

How^ld are you, Gertrude?” be once asked. 

"‘I was nine the fourteenth of last July: my 
father has been dead two years.'" 

great alteration has taken place in you for 
the worse j you read well then.” 

0 yes, but I never seed a book after.” 

Mr. Dawson was vexed, he feared she would 
never lose a certain lowness of manner which she 
had acquired from associating with the girls whom 
her mother had allowed to be her companions. 
Although he sent her regularly to school, her pro- 
gress was slow, and, when he placed a book before 
her, she hesitated at the simple word ** due." 

1 am Sure 1 do not know what I must do with 
you,” he said,, as she closed the book ? and, after a 
pause, added, Gertrude, a person of the name of 
Lumley has been here, do you know him ?” 

Yes, and ! dont half like him, he pulled the 
bellVireS one night, and played all manner 

of tricksv” 

If Mr. Lumley should enquire again for Mrs. M., 
say he cannot see her#”, was the order Mr, D. gave 
to Mrs. Brown, when he left for the day. After 
four months' constant and unremitting attention, 
Mrs. M. recovered her health and senses, if indeed 
she ever was in ^hem. Her language was violeut 
and improper, when her temper was excited, and 
her threats of doing personal injury rather alarming. 
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She annoyed Mrs. Brown so much that she dreaded 
the idea of remaining, and said so to Mr. Da wson. ** I 
am not surprised," he replied, "Uis4ndeed of little 
use — Mrs. M. is evidently as sane as she ever was." 
From her conduct it might be doubted whether she 
ever was, and her behaviour would seem to strength- 
en the assertion of Dr. Uwins, that all persons are 
deranged. In some cases, and on some points, they 
may be, but that all persons are, and at all times, is 
an assertion too wild to gain credit with any one. 

How far they who wilfully destroy reasop will 
have to account for the actions committed during 
insanity,' is a question beyond the power of man to 
answer ; but, if we may draw inferences, we may con- 
clude that, as they knowingly throw away the best 
gift of God, they will not be guiltless in His sight. 
It is a kind of moral surcide^and is more disastrous 
and afflicting in its effects than actual self destruc* 
tion. 

The Mr, Luraley whom Mr. Dawson named was 
an agreeable young man, bUt then he had no money, 
and this made her several times wish to retract her 
promise, for she had consented to become his wife, 
nine months after the Majorca deaths 
. Mr. L. was the sole surviving child of a fashion^ 
able London tradesman, who left him £200 and 
bad principles for a legacy. Mr. Dawson demanded 
if Mrs. Manvers intended to become his wife, and 
she confessed she did. '^And how do you mean to 
act towards your daughter, Madam?" 

1 mean to take a house at Hastings, and let it 
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furnished^ and I shaW bring Gertrude up usefully* I 
mean her to take in needle vtrork, and to do the work 
of the house.** 

You will do no such thing. Madam : allow me 
to remind you that Major M. left his daughter his 
property^ and he did not die worth less than £2000,** 
^‘Oh! sir, no such thing,'* ejaculated Mrs. M, 

**1 am correct^ Madam : his aunt left him £500, 
and his furniture and plate would now sell for 
£300 or £400 ; the interest of this money would 
keep your daughter very respectably.*’ 

“ But I suppose I am to be provided for, Mr. D.,** 
said Mrs. M. haughtily. 

“ Not out of this property. Madam : your pension 
is sufficient to support you : if you choose to marry 
and lose it, your husband must maintain you : I 
cannot let your child be wronged.** Mrs. M. threat- 
ened a law suit, but Mr. D. was hrm, and she was 
glad to compromise with him. On condition that she 
paid £1500 into bis bands for the education and 
maintenance of her daughter, he agreed to let her 
retain file furniture during the minority of her child, 
to whom it was to be surrendered, if she demanded 
it. The deed to this effect was properly signed and 
stamped, and Miss M. became the ward of Mr. D., 
on the day that Mrs, M. married Mr. Lumley. 

Mr. Dawson was a gentleman » by birth and 
manners 3 but none can command success, and by 
severe losses he had been reduced from opulence 
to a state of comparative poverty and dependence. 
His scanty salary, of £85 per annum, as a mer- 
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chant’s clerk, was a very insufficient provision, but 
he was a strictly honourable man, and Gertrude's 
money was safe in his hands. Before adversity 
had lowered him in life, and broken his spirits, 
Mr. D. was a gay man and entertaining companion. 
Of the friends of his youth and opulence, few now 
survived, some had perished on the field of battle, 
.some had found a grave in the unfathomed depths 
of ocean, and others had yielded their breath in the 
torrid clime of India, of the frozen wastes of 
-Siberia, whither they bad been allured by the 
prospect of mercantile advantage, or by the desire 
of acquiring scientific knowledge. Some — and 
they were not a few — had been the butterfly friends 
of his summer hours ; in the autumn of bis life they 
knew him not, and refused him the sanction of 
their names or the assistance of their influence. 

Among the small number whose actions proved 
them entitled to the name of friends, Mr. llowel 
Owen, the retired lieutenant of a second rate, was 
the most worthy and respectable. Mr. H. Owen 
was one of the very few remaining officers of the 
navy that were not infected by the prevailing dan- 
dyism of the day. He had entered the service at 
the age of eleven, and had attained the age of thirty- 
five before he was promoted. He was not remark- 
able for brilliancy of intellect, but all his brother 
officers agreed that Owen was a worthy fellow. 
So thought the ladies, to their credit be it said that 
few among those who knew Howel Owen felt in- 
clined to refuse him ; but be had no predilection for 
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raatrimony, and it was not until he shared £1400 
jirize money that he thought of a wife. The lady 
he fixed upon was Miss Emma Ap Howel, a very 
distant relation, and the proprietress of a few acres 
of land in North Wales. 

Miss Howel was in her thirty-fourth year when 
she became Mrs. Owen, and, two years after her 
marriage, she presented him with a daughter. Lieu^ 
tenant 0/s family increased, and, in his forty-second 
year, he was the father of five children ; four of these 
attained majority; and the education of the daugh-* 
ters was attended to by their mother, who had past 
some years of her life in the family of Lord M — 
as nursery governess, w'here she had acquired some 
useful, and much frivolous, information. Clara Owen 
was a beautiful girl, and very quick, she soon ac-* 
quired all that her mother could teach, and was 
continually teazing her to allow her to go to school. 

Howel,'* said Mrs. O. one day, with an air of 
importance, ** I have something to say to you.” 

** Well !” was her husband’s laconic answer. 

Your health is very bad, and Wales is too cold 
for you. 1 have been in Italy, and the climate will 
suit you. Farmer Griffiths wants our land, and 
will pay us a good rent for it, and the children will 
learn many things there.’* 

“ Yes, Emma, but what use will they be, what 
use will they be ? Italian and fiddle faddles will not 
keep a roof over their head.” 

I know that, but they can take situations when 
they are qualified for them.” 
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Mrs. Owen let not her huslmnd rest until he con- 
sented to her plan 5 their house was let, their son 
David sent on board a frigate,, an d^hey and their 
three daughters embarked at Liverpool for Pisa. 
The Italian tutor of the Misses Owen was Signor 
Orsini, a young mdn of noble family, whose father 
had lost his life and possessions in one of those 
interminable convulsions which have ever distracted 
the country. The Signor was asked how he liked 
his pupils ? 

They are beautiful. Signor, young, aiid roman- 
'tic, from the mountains of Snowdon and Penman- 
mawn.” 

And they were so. Clara Owen was enraptured 
with Italy and its inhabitants,, but more especially 
so with her tutor, and it was without any regret 
that she learned that the Signor Orsini was attach- 
ed to her. They were married, and remained in 
Italy some time. 

Commercial business had obliged Mr. Dawson to 
travel, and at Florence he met the Owens. Pene- 
trating and satirical, he soon knew how to estimate 
them ; he found Mr. Owen the blunt British officer, 
his wife a half fashionist, and her daughters ^ell 
educated, intelligent women. He returned to 
!tng\and, and saw nothing of them for some years. 
Passing through Leicester square, he encountered 
a lady in defep toourning, whose features were fa- 
miliar to him. It was the Signora Orsini. She 
recognized him, and requested he would call on 
them. “But where?*' he said enquiringly. She 
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told him, Broad street^ Bloomsbury 3 and when he 
called, introduced him to her father and sisters. 
Her husband and mother were dead, and the dis* 
turbances of Italy compelled them to quit it, and 
they were staying in London until the tenancy of 
the occupant of their property expired. 

“ That Italian job was a bad one, Dawson,** said 
Mr. Owen. ** 1 did not willingly consent. Well,. 
what*s done can't be undone; but I am £SOO the 
poorer, and I could ill spare it." 

Mr. D. had just become unfortunate ; he shook 
hands with his friends, and returned to his elegant 
residence for the last time. St. James's street lost 
one of its worthiest occupants when misfortune 
drove Mr. D, from it. Thirty years had rolled 
away, when Gertrude Manvers became his ward, 
and, during that time, he had heard but little of the 
Owens. The last time he had seen David Owen 
was when he was preparing to join his ship, and 
from him he learnt that his relatives were living 
and well, but that his father, verging on ninety 
years of age, felt, as might be expected, the infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses of his years. Since Mr. D. had 
constituted himself the guardian of Gertrude, he 
bad often thought of the Owens; he knew that the 
Signora Orsini and her sisters were fully qualified 
to instruct Gertrude in the common branches of a 
fashionable education. And such it was his inten- 
tion she should acquire. He did not approve of 
public schools, and he thought the expense of such 
an one os be should send Miss Manvers to would be 
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too* heavy for her small fortune : while, if the 
Misses Owen and their sister would receive her, 
it would be a mutual service. Their small income 
would be enlarged, and Gertrude would escape sa- 
tirical remarks on her present vulgarity of speech ; 
it would too, he thought, be placing her out of. the 
reach of those temptations which commonly assail 
the young. Alas ! he knew not he was throwing 
her into them. He wrote to the Signora stating 
his views, and saying be would pay them £50 per 
annum, which, in the sequestered place where^ they 
lived, would be amply sufficient to cover every 
expense : the remaining £95 per ann. of Gertrude's 
money he intended to accumulate during her mi- 
nority. In her answer, the Signora thanked him 
for his proposal, and stated that they would wil* 
lingly avail themselves of it. Mr. Dawson there- 
fore prepared for his journey to Llanrust, the town 
nearest to his friend's abode : Gertrude gladly pre- 
pared to accompany him; there were no friends 
she need care to part from, and every thing that 
was new was pleasant. 

As Mr. D. knew not how soon his actions might 
be questioned, and that in Mrs. Lumley he ^ad a 
vigilant and malignant adversary, he judged it most 
proper that Mr. Lumley should accompany him j 
and, as his summer journey took him to Denbigh, 
Llanrust was but little out of bis way. Mr. L, 
readily agreed to go, and they left London in May. 
Gertrude's young and unformed mind viewed all 
with wonder, and some of her remarks convinced 
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Mr. Dawson that her understanding was naturally 
good. 

What should we do without horses said Miss 
M .9 as the fine ones of the mail gallopped past the 
carts in which the country people were taking their 
produce to market. 

^^What would be the use of horses, Gertrude/' 
said Mr. D., “ if we had nothing to feed them 
with ?’* 

“They would be no use, sir, they would die; 
but they have hay, God sends it, God is good."^,^^ 

** He is good, my dear; He sends provender to 
the cattle, and man to cultivate it for them, render- 
ing each dependent on the other. God is good, 
Gertrude, but His creatures do not think Him so, 
and His works are prostituted to the basest of pur- 
poses. How often does the horse carry a greater, 
or, rather I ought to say, a less> brute than him< 
self." 

Mr. D. bad now gone farther than bis ward's 
mind could follow him, and he was reminded that 
he was talking to a child, by her loud exclama- 
tion of. 

There's a butterfly ! I wish I could ketch it." 

“ Well, you will catch plenty in Wales ; 1 will 
not give you a lecture now, but I told you once 
before that ketch was a vulgar and improper word." 

Miss M. turned away her head, and was silent. 

To the conversation between his step-daughter 
and her guardian, Mr. Lumley paid no attention, 
and he was very glad when they stopped for break- 
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fast^ before which meal he generally drank two 
glasses of rum. But he knew Mr. D. abhorred the 
abuse of spirituous liquors, and heUeprived himself 
of his favourite beverage, that he might escape 
that gentleman's censure. Gertrude ate heartily, 
and very much wished to learn when they should 
reach AVarwick. 

‘'VVe shall pass through Warwickshire," said 
Mr. Lumley, but shall not be near the city : — 
why do you ask 

I was thinking of Richard Neville, the great 
]?arl of Warwick, and I wanted to see the place." 

‘*If y.our governesses, Gertrude, speak well of 
you, and you improve under their care, you shall 
see Warwick when you return to London." 

“ When will that be, sir V* 

“ When you are fourteen ; I shall then place you 
in a large establishnient, that you may enjoy the 
benefit of the classes ; and, when you are that age, 
1 hope you will know how to conduct yourself, and 
will not allow any of your companions to lead >ou 
into mischief. Where you are going you will have 
no mis leaders, and it w'dl be your own fault if you 
err." 

But what frail niaji observes how oft 
He does from virtue fall ? 

Oh, cleanse me from my secret faults. 

Thou God, that knowestthem all.” 

“When did you learn that?" said Mr. D„ sur- 
])rised and pleased at the aptness of the quotation. 

Last Sunday at church, and I thought it was 

c 
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very pretty. * My secret faults.^ Often when I 
have been afeard of my mother I have been a going 
to tell her a lie, but something took her attention, 
and I didn't 5 but that was a secret fault, and 
nobody knew it but God.’* 

Mr. D. made no remark, and Miss M, amused 
herself by surveying the objects which they passed 
as minutely as the rapidity of the mail would allow. 
The beautiful scenery of North Wales enraptured 
her, and her exclamations of wonder were loud and 
frequent. 

** Now we are at the end of our riding journey,” 
said Mr. D. ; ** we walk from here to the farm.” 

, Since the return of the family from Italy the 
house of the Owens had received the appellation of 
* The Villa Orsini,* much to the dissatisfaction of 
the country people, in whose mouths it was the 
Willac Hosini, and many other singular names. 
Gertrude was pleased with it, but sbe was too tired 
to make observations, and gladly availed herself of 
Miss Emma’s oflFer of retiring to rest. 
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Miss M. slept late. When she joined Mr. D., he 
repeated his advice* shook hands with his friends, 
end departed, after breakfast, with Mr, Lutnley, 
That day passed in looking round her. The house 
was built in the old-fashioned style, with casements, 
and offered many attractions to the romantic 5 the 
high mountain of Snowdon, the rich valleys at its 
base, and the murmuring of the river, with the 
lowing of the cattle, gave the place a charm which 
never lost its hold on her mind. 

This week/' said the Signora, you will not be 
able to attend to any thing but looking about you. 
There are books, if you feeljnclined to read,” 

Miss M. thanked her, but the first she touched 
frightened her. It was Cicero’s orations, and the 
name Arthur Leclerc was written on the title page. 

“Oh, what shall I do if I have to learn this?’' 
said Gertrude. “I never can do it.” Afraid of 
looking at the others, she went to the window, and 
amused herself by viewing the fishermen returning 
with their spoil, 
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The days passed heavily, and she was glad when 
Miss E, Owen called her to a small parlour, where 
they generally sat, and gave her a lesson of spelling. 
July came, and Gertrude’s birth-day, and with it a 
small parcel from Mr. Dawson, which she was to 
have on her next natal day, if her proficiency en- 
title her to it. 

'' That wont be, I think,” said the signora, to her 
sister, ''the child is half stuj)id/' The plan they pur- 
sued was calculated to make her so. They had not 
patience to wait for the gradual development of 
her mind, hut offered too much at once to her 
notice, until her ide^a were confused, and she be- 
ctune in<|npahle of attend,hig to anything. Nor 
were th^ manners of the latjies^uch os would at- 
tract the affection of a being had been held 
in restraint by fear. Disappointment hart soured the 
tempers, of the sisters, and seclpofen had rendered 
them morose. 

When Mr, D, thought of; th^ Owens, he forgot 
that thirty years 1^ worn away, and that the once 
gay and lovely girls were now sUiid and elderly 
women. Never having been used tn children, they 
scarcely knew how to treat, them, and they fell into 
the dangerous error of considering' them mere 
machines- Gertrude was all passion, and her warm 
affections preyed upon herself, because she could 
find no object upon which to., rest them. She 
found learning a task, because her lessons were 
merely beard, not explained ; and if she asked a 
cpiestion, her answer generally was, ' ■ If you were 
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to mind youl- bodk, you neied not ask me.*’ She 
had a little room to herself, and^there she wept 
away those hours employed by others in active re- 
creation. Books she sbunnecl, for through them she 
was punished 5 yet sometimes she looked at the one 
in which the name of Leclerc was written; The 
hand was beautiful, and she wondered to whom it 
belonged, but she did not dare to ask> lest she should 
be told to mind ber own. Continual errors on 
her part drew severe rebukes from her governess, 
and Miss M« learnt, with sorrow and in tears, the 
first principles of music. She could not understand 
it, and she pared over her notes until her head* 
ached, and bitter tears of mental agony stopped heir 
sight. On these occasions she was dismissed with 
the words, ''Stupid child — no one Will ever be 
able to do any good with yoU.” So past the first,, 
summer she spent in Carnarvonshire. 

One evening, late in the month of November, 
Mr. OwSn suddenly said, ** Do you think we shall 
see anything of Mr. Leclerc this summer 

“ No,*’ replied Miss O., " I think not.” 

" I think we i^all,” observed the Signora, " as wd' 
have not heard from him: we will prepare for him, 
at any rate.” 

This was all Gertrude heard: who or what the 
gentleman was she knew not ; and she had forgotten 
the remark, when, on a very fine evening in .tiihe, 
she asked permission to walk round the corn fields. 

“ You may,” said Miss Emma ; “ but do not go 
out of sight.” 
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Gertrude was naturally cheerful^ and, in the fresh 
air, she recovered her spirits; she amused herself for 
an hour^ and ran gaily into the parlour, w'ith a 
bunch of wild flowers which she had gathered. She 
laid them on a table, and was untying her bonnet, 
when she perceived a gentleman, who was seated 
in a recess of the room. Bashful and timid. Miss M. 
knew not whether to stay or retire : the gentleman 
observed her confusion, and smilingly said, Do 
not let me frighten you.*' Miss M. stammered: — she 
had heard and dreamt of angels, and she thought 
she saw one ; the gentleman was young, his person 
^as fine, and his features bore the impress of high 
intellectual refinement. To Gertmde*s ears, the 
voice of kindness was a stranger, but there whs 
more than kindness, — there w^as melody, — in the 
^stranger's tones } and Miss M. burst into tears of 
delightful wonder that such a being should notice 
her. 

Mr, Leclerc was surprized : he rose, and, taking 
her hand, said, ‘‘Are you hurt, or in pain?’* 

'' No, sir,” said Gertrude, recovering herself, but 
I did not know any due was here, and I was afraid I 
should be blamed for intruding.” 

Mr. L. smiled : ‘‘ You will rather keep me com- 
pany during the absence of the ladies : are you re- 
lated to the family 

‘*No, sir, my guardian placed me here as a 
pupil.” 

Mr. L. bowed, and Miss 0.^ coming in^ addressed 
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Mr. L.^ by his name, and told Gertrude to retire* 
This is Mr. Lecterc, then/’ said Gertrude men- 
tally. 1 wonder who he is ! what a kind man to 
speak to me so freely.** 

Kindness always makes a deep impression upon 
those who have experienced its opposite ; and per-- 
sons whose warm affections have been crushed by 
coldness are much more easily won by affection or 
good will than those who have been always jiccus- 
tomed to the love and regard of their friends. 
And so it was with Gertrude; the novelty any 
person speaking regardfully to her would have 
won her attention, but the softness of Mr. L.*s 
voice reached her heart, and touched a chord that 
never ceased to vibrate at its sound. Who Mr. L. 
was she could not imagine, but that he was a per- 
son of distinction was evident from the manner in 
which he was treated by the family. 

And in truth, Arthur Leclcrc was a person of 
no common celebrity; his father, a gallant naval 
officer, fell in the defence of his country, and his 
youthful widow and infant son were left to mourn 
his loss. That son was the darling of his mother, 
who was justly proud of him j her only treasure she 
could not consent to part with, and a tutor of emi- 
nence directed his studies under her careful and 
superintending eye. Hers was not the fate of some 
parents, who anxiously try all means to give their 
children right ideas, and who mourn, with breaking 
hearts, the perversity and folly of their offspring. 
If Mrs. Leclcrc had a fault to find with her son, it 
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was that he was too vigilant, and at times injured 
his health by over application. 

*'Comc, Arthur/" she would at times remark, 
*' you have studied enough to-day. I want you now.” 

Well mama,” said the noble-spirited boy> as he 
laid by his books, I am ready ; shall 1 drive you 
to the forest in your chaise, or would you like an 
excursion on the river this fine evening?” 

You shall chuse, my love, you never, my child, 
give me pain ; nor will I ever thwart you in any 
right pursuit, or innocent amusement.” 

Rowing was one of Arthur’s favourite employ- 
ments, but Mrs. L. had suffered so much by the loss 
of her husband that it always recalled unpleasant 
recollections. Arthur knew this 5 he exclaimed, I 
will tell the groom to harness the horses 3” and, in 
thus surrendering his own wishes, he received plea- 
sure from considering that he obliged his beloved 
mother. How different is this cheerful obedience 
of the heart from that negligent, unwilling, and 
sullen, compliance which is exacted from fear and 
harshness. At eighteen, Arthur was an author, an 
admired and approved one, in a difficult branch of 
literature. ** An Essay on the Immateriality of the 
Soul,” gained him applause from the most cele*^ 
brated men of the day ; and the adoring mother 
hourly thanked the bounteous hand of Heaven for 
•bestowing such a treasure. But, ah i with fear she 
held it ; often, too often, was the roseate hue of 
health displaced by the pallidness of illness in the 
fine features of her son, . , 
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'‘Arthur, you fttteud too much to these abstruse 
disquisitions. Oh! my child, what ^ ill be my fate 
should death snatch you from me, through your too 
gretkt attention to your studies j hoiN^ shall I regret 
having directed you to their pursuit! Arthur, what 
will your ftuiie avail, if it be purchased with your 
life?” 

"There! dearest mother,** said Mr. L., giving 
her an unfinished manuscript, " do as you will.” 

Mrs. L, gladly locked his deskj and then pro- 
posed travelling ; he eagerly assented, it was whnt 
he had often wished to propose, as it would afForfl 
him opportunities of gaining information which he 
could never otherwise procure. 

" What country would you like to visit ?” asked 
his mother. 

I should wish to make myself w‘ell acquainted 
with the beauties and the antiquities of my own 
country first,” said Mr. L. 5 " as I think it folly to 
explore foreign states, while we leave our own 
unexamined 5 therefore, my dear mother, if you 
have no objection^ we will go through England.” 

"And AVales,” said Mrs, L. ; " you have heard 
me mention a family of the name of Owen, they 
are very superior people, quite cultivated, for the 
place they reside in ; your fother always said that 
Mr. Owen was an honest mah>*' 

" And whttt does Pope say ? 

* An honest man ’b the noblest work of Glod,’ 

replied Mr. L. : then he ndded, " when, my deaf 
mother, am I to go to college V’ 
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I do not op])ose your goings Arthur, because 1 
fear that you will give way to the temptations of 
an University j but I fear for your health, when I 
am no longer by to observe you, I fear for your 
over assiduity.*' 

Mr. L. blushed, he only wished to leave home, 
and his mother, that he might steadily and uninter- 
ruptedly tread the paths of learning 5 but her will 
was law, for it bound his mind by the never resisted 
power of love, and he acquiesced in her determi- 
nation that his health must be stronger before he 
entered the college walls. Mr. L, had just turned 
his nineteenth year when he was first introduced 
to the Owens, and he became a favourite wdth them 
all. He wrote Latin and Italian sonnets for the 
Signora, and instructed her sisters in the newest 
style of landscape drawing; he walked with Mr. O, 
during the day, bore with his feebleness (for shall 
not I be old, if 1 live ? he mentally remarked) j and 
amused him in the evenings by reading instructive 
tales and sketches, sometimes his own compo- 
sition, and sometimes selected from the works of 
the best authors. 

Mrs. L, felt no wish to leave them, her son was 
too constantly employed to think much, and a great 
and beneficial change in his health was apparent: 
they passed six months at the ‘ Villa Orsini/ and 
then, at Hilary term, Arthur went to college. 

Is it true, George,*’ said an old and grey-headed 
tenant, to Mrs. Leclerc’s footman, is it true that 
our young landlord has gone to college ;’* 
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“ Ves, Ro^er, he wenulast week.” 

“ Gud ill His mercy send him safe back again, 
George; it would be a thousand pitieTsuch a youth 
should be corrupted 3 but they d(» say those ‘ varsi- 
ties’ are sad places ; it would break Madam’s heart for 
asartainty, if any ill betide him ; God send him safe 
back, the same good young gentleman as he went.” 

Amen,” said the footman, and he said it with 
truth, for he sincerely loted his master. 

The Easter vacation sent Mr. L. home, and 
anxiously did his mother scrutinize his feattires, 
to observe if they hud undergone any change. To 
her joy she found only increased beauty, and she 
saw him depart a second time without any of those 
fears that had agitated her the 6rst. 

Mr. L. proposed spending the long Midsummer 
vacation in Wales ; he possessed a splen|)id talent 
for drawing, and whhed to take views of the pic- 
turesque scenery of Carnarvon, and the adjoining 
shires. It was at this visit that he left the volume 
Gertrude saw, and when reminded of it, by a letter 
from the Signora, he desired her to retain it, as a 
memorial of him, if she thought it worthy of her 
acceptance. Mrs. L. was prevailed upon to let hint 
remain at college during his second Easter vaca- 
tion ; but, a friend accidentally saying be was ill, 
she wrote him the following letter : 

“ My Dear Son, 

“It was with inexpressible grief that I learnt from your 

friend C that your health had not been so good as usual ; 

why do you compel me to chide you, Arthur? You exert your- 
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self too much, and j^nur alway^delicato health cannot endure 
thu mental fatigue of youx situation. Do not, my dear child, 
lightly risk the greatest of God’s blessings; remember how 
dear you are to your friends, and, for their sake, desist from 
this over exertion. I feel acutely, and I cannot but beg that, 
if ever your mother was dear to you, you will be more careful ; 
although so many miles separate us, ydt^while you live and are 
well, knd it is, ks you think; lor your benefit, I do not repine : 
but, Arthur, when you are ill, what earthly bomfort have I ? 
My dear child, take exercise ; leave your books, and do not 
pay so much attention to Hebrew and Greek ; the languages are, 
after all that can bo said, of little use to an English gentleman, 
aud the constant pronunciation of them gives a peculiar and 
unpleasant tone to the voice, end, so sweet as yours is, do not 
let mo have it broken to please your tutors. Your going to 
college is, after all, merely nonsense ; for I am perfectly con- 
vinced youocan learn nothing ; and the only good you will do 
will bo to rise above those who are not So profhsely gifted by 
nature as yourself^ I at times think that you wish to imitate 
yout illustrious namesake of old, the friend of Bishop Burnet 
ahd Lord Shaftesbury ; but remember, ‘ Le Clerc died of his 
books,’ 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant i6 mere mankind, 

Keason'a whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lie in three words — health, peace, and competence. 

Remember these lines^ I idiall say no more now than that 
1 am, my ever dear child, 

Y our attached mother, 

Augusta Lhclbrl.’' 

To Arthur Leclerc, Esq. 
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Mr. L. answered this letter persimally, convinced 
hrs mother bo was not dangerously ill^and returned 
to the University. 

The venerable and excellent Dr. M , Presi- 

dent of his college, was warmly attached to his 
pupil he had rejoiced in his brilliant success, and 
openly avowed that he regretted his departure. 

Yei I know you must go, Arthur,*’ said the vene- 
rable man, “ but, remember, you are quitting one 
who will always esteem your company a happi- 
ness. Go, nvy dear young friend, go to the world 
you will adorn and benefit, and may you long, long 
continue to shew forth Our Master’s glory ns a 
worthy Christian gentlemah.** 

Mr. L, pressed the hand of his venerable friend, 
and threw himself into his carriage ; it drove off, 
and Mrs. L. received her son, with a mind enlarged, 
and as little tainted with folly as when he left his 
j)aternal mansion. He had spent two years and a 
half at college, and wished to view those places of 
which he had re^id so much. Italy, — a country 

hich never loses its attractions, was the spot he 
w ished to visit. ^ 

“ I do not know anything of it, Arthur,” said his 
mother, " neither will my age allow me to wander 
now, but with youth it is different. Go to the 
Owens, they will tell you what you wish to learn, 
hpend the summer there, the air of the mountains 
is bracing, and in the. winter )x>u can go to Rome, 
if you so wish.’* 

It was in consequence of this arrangement that 
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Gertrude saw Mr. Leclerc. For the first day or two 
Gertrude saw little of him j he was completing a 
work which he had in hand, and confined himself 
to his apartment until he finished it. When he 
had, he was constantly with them. 

the boat still in existence^ Miss Owen?'* 
asked Mr. L. 

"Yes, but she requires repairing, sir.*' 

If you will allow me to have the assistance of 
your men, 1 will attend to her , such fine evenings 
as these tempt me to the water. Is any one in< 
dined for a walk ?*’ 

The three sisters were engaged. 

Perhaps this young lady will give me her com- 
pany/' said Mr. L. 

Gertrude would willingly have gone, but the 
Signora forbad her, and Mr. L. departed alone. He 
did not return till late, and brought with him a file 
of London newspapers. 

You have never been to Llanrust, surely?’* said 
Jyir. Owen, as be laid them on the table. 

Yes, I have ; I expected they would be sent, 
for I gave my steward strict orders to forward 
them.” 

" What a blessing it is to be young and active 1” 
said Mr. O. " I was so once.” 

"Do not repine, sir,” said Mr.L., " I shall not 
be so always : let us see what news we have.” 

Miss E. Owen snuffed the candles, and Gertrude, 
who had been wisely kept up to learn an extra les- 
son, because she could not acquire her first and 
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• easier one, laid down her books, and drew her stool 
nearer to Mr, L. He read some short articles^ 
when Miss M., who was lookiftg at Kim, observed 
him turn pale, he dropped the papers, and ex- 

• lairned, 

'' Merciful God !’* 

What is the matter/’ exclaimed Miss O., while 
scarcely able to articulate. 

Mr. L. murmured, Some water/* 

*' Gertrude flew to the sideboard, and returned 
with a glassfal, and, as he drank it, she observed 
his tears mingle with it.** 

" What has distressed you so said Mr. 0., " I 
should not wonder but it is some nonsense or other, 
some foolish girl married.** 

“ Oh, no sir,’* said Mr. L., ** a gentleman whom I 

knew very well, the Rev. , has destroyed 

himself.” 

^‘Lord! help us and keep us in our senses,” 
said Mr. O., that is shocking.” 

"It is altogether so sir,** said Mr. L. •*! must 
retire, for the shock has been too much for m e. 
Good night,” he srtid, bowing to the family ; and, 
turning to Gertrude, he took her hand, I must 
thank you for your prompt assistance, you saved 
me from fainting.’* 

Miss M. blushed as she replied, I only did my 
duty, sir.” 

"Never mind whether it was duty or not, I 
thank you for it.” 

She smiled again, but her pleasurable sensa- 
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soon batiisbed by the Signora’s 

- Come> Miae, see if you ca» my your 

lesson now.*’ ^ 

Miss M. could not, and another half column of 
Johnson’s dictionary was her appointed She ' 

hj^vflOthaljf it in the nxomingv whee she was 
seat to her music : Mias^ M., W38 poring over her 
notes, when Mr* Ir. cajHEie into^ the rooi^si He was 
ipnd of il^sip, and €»ePt^fiid^\s perpetual jarring 
l^rati^ on hiaearsi he stood over her, and saw that 
she did not understand it* 

¥qu ore wrong,? ^aid Mr. h^, as^ she struck G 
natural instead of A. 

Miss M, answered him wit,h he/ tears, and. sobbed 
ap.^0 said^/^Oh, I canpot l^rn.” 

Yes^ you can/* said. Mr* h. kindly ; /* no one 
ever acquired any thing but by perseverance j and 
you, should not attempt any piece until you know 
your notes. Can you tell me bpw many there 

“ Six,” said Gertrude. 

*^^a, seven ^ you might easily remember that, ' 
by considering that thoy are the first letters of the 
alphabet, and their plac^ on the instrument is easily 
ascertained by a little reflection.” 

.Gertrude looked at, hini, and be pointed to A* 
What is that n0je j ” 

She told him. 

" A little attention will do/’ saW JVfr- I/cclcrc, 
passing his band oye/ the instrmnenti 
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Whatever was the reason^. Gertrude felt ao reluc- 
tance to play before him* WhegiRhe wus wrong, 
he smilingly corrected her, and explained her errors 
so clearly that she learnt to avoid them in her repe- 
tition of the part. When the Signora came in, she 
was surprized at finding their high-minded guest 
condescendingly instructing their supposed stupid 
pupil. 

“ I am afraid, sir, your meditations have been 
disagreeably interrupted by her blunders.’’ ,i 

“No, madam I I like harmony, but I like wil- 
lingness J3etter : I think that, in time, that young 
lady will play well.” 

This was the first approval of any thing she did 
that Miss M. had heard since she left London. 
The Signora made no reply, but her pupil treasured 
the remark in her memory. 

The morning passed heavily 5 Mr. L. was silent 
.and unhappy, and his eyes were scarcely for a mo- 
ment withdrawn from the papers. After they had 
dined, Mr. O. reminded him that he had promised 
to relate some particulars of the Unfortunate gen- 
tleman whose rash hand bad hurried him to thfe 
presence of his Maker. 

“It has hung upon my mind the whole of the 
day,” said Mr. L. 5 “ the dreadful occurrence will 
be severely iamented.” 

As being a clergyman, I should imagine so,” 
remarked the Signora; “ where was ho educated?” 

"At rather a celebrated college of the Oxford 
University. 1 e^nnpt say that be held a fellowship 
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there, but I think I have heard he did. He was 
very young when he was appointed to a curacy 
near London, and had the good fortune to please 
the inhabitants. He was very much liked, he was 
agreeable in his pertvon, and very lively and affable 
in his manners. Of his learning I cannot say 
much } it w^ns, I believe, rather superficial j to his 
governing religious principles I ain a stranger, but 
so far as I have ever heard, his general demeanour 
and moral conduct were unexceptionable. From 
— — he was removed to a neighbouring parish, 
where he became acquainted with tlie lady he after^ 
wards married. She was ttie daughter of a very 
rich and influential man, and 1 fear those consider- 
ations biased him too much. Perhaps family dis- 
putes may have led to this awful result. In the 
papers pecuniary difficulties are stated to be the 
cause of the dreadful act, but I cannot think so^ 
his income was considerable, and he possessed 
private property to some amount. But, whatever 
may have been the cause, the occurrence is a la- 
mentable one. His sacred profession, and the 
many years he has officiated as a clergyman, give a 
more painful character to the sad event, and will 
furnish the enemies of religion with fresh grounds 
upon which to attack it. The eyes of a malignant 
world ajre ever invidiously fixed upon men of his 
profession 5 and if in them the slightest error is 
•remarked and condemned, how will the suicide of 
one of their body escape animadversion ? It will 
perhaps be cited as an example to extenuate the 
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conduct of some other erring being* and, some time 
hence, we may be told that there can be no sin in 
seif murder, else how dared u clergyman commit 
it > One of the strongest motives that should 
restrain us from evil is the influence our conduct 
may have upon others* We may not only have our 
own sins to account for, but the iniquities of those 
whom we have incited to error may be laid to our 
charge.” 

That/’ said the Signora, is rather a harsh 
opinion ; if we do not wilfully mislead anoibhr, how 
are we to blame ?” 

If mine be a harsh opinion, your’s is a self 
satisfying doctrine/' said Mr.L. : '‘for wilful igno- 
rance there is no excuse. . Some years since, I 
encountered a female, who had always borne a most 
unexceptionable character. I had heard her spoken 
of as a most pious, charitable woman. I found 
her charity — wreckless profusion j and her piety 
consisted in repeating her prayers, and going to 
church once or twice a year. One of her replies to 
me w as, ‘ I do not want to know what that sin is, 
I beg you will not tell me 5 if I do not know what 
it is, I cannot commit it/ 1 told her it was our 
duty to inform ourselves, and, so far as human ini- 
perfeetion would allow, to avoid those things 
which were denounced in the Sacred Writings, and 
to practice those virtues which are enjoined by Our 
Saviour and His Apostles. Were we residents in a 
desert, we might ridicule example, but while we 
remain in an observant and busy world, we should 

• • D ^ 
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pay strict attention to it, and never let our actions 
contravene the laws by which we profess to regu- 
late them.” 

The morals of the Signora had not been improved 
by her Italian connections j her husband was nomi- 
nally a Catholic, in reality, an infidel. Ue did not 
expose himself to the censures of the church, by 
openly disclaiming her authority ; but his life was 
a continual violation of her precepts. His wife 
imbibed his latitudinarian sentiments, and never 
avoided any fault* nor performed any duty, unless 
she pleased. Their distance from a church, in 
Wales, prevented their attending one 5 and, although 
the Signora obeyed her father, and read prayers 
every morning and evening, it was entirely a form, 
and she thought it a needless waste of time, and 
would have neglected it, if her father would have 
suffered her. Gertrude was taught the Lord’s 
prayer, the church catechism, ami some of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns, and the Signora thought that, with 
leai^ning them ami reading the Bible, she was suffi- 
ciently a Christian. Like a man who asserted that 
he did not drink to excess, because he never at one 
time drank enough to render him completely stupid, 
the Signora believed her^self an exemplary Christian, 
because she never altogether neglected her duties. 
If she treated the sinvple labourers with undeserved 
contempt, she satisfied herself by reflecting that a 
short time before she had spoken condescendingly 
to them. But she never instructed the ignorant : 
and when once asked by one Of the men, if it was 
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wrong* to fish on a Sunday, because he, beingapoor 
man, had no other time to do so, the Jlignora coldly 
answered, ' You must ask the curate, when you go 
there with the fruit on Saturday j he is paid for 
teaching, and he will give you any information you 
may wish to obtain.’ She was never heard to con- 
demn suicide, and she now asked Mr. L. if he con*- 
sidered it courage or cowardice? 

Cowardice, undoubtedly. Madam.” 

1 cannot think so, sir ; it must be superhuman 
courage that prompts the brave to ease themselves 
of life’s intolerable load.” 

“ Miss T— B— , who destroyed herself at Bath, 
apparently thought so, too,” replied Mr, I^eclerc, 
"as the lines found WTitteo in her pocket, book, 
iifter apostrophizing death, concluded 

‘ Still may’st thou fly the coward and the elavo, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.’ 

Yet what led her to commit self destruction ?” 

‘‘I cannot tell, I never heard,” said, the Signora. 

" It was want of fortitude. Madam : she could not 
endure the ills which she had brought upon herself. 
She suffered herself to be ruined at the gaming table, 
and there lost that property which her brave father 
thought would protect her when he was at rest im 
the grave, and which he received as the reward of 
fighting for his country. She found Goldsmith's often 
quoted words true, friendship to her was but a name 
when her inheritance was poverty 5 and, at the age of 
twenty-four, she terminated her existence by hang- 
ing. Christianity is so obsolete and so iinfashion- 
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able a thing, that I do not like to speak of it/vve 
will therefore put that on one side, and talk of 
moral virtues. Citizenship and sociality would 

have taught Mr. and Miss B that they 

owed a duty to the worlds and that true courage , 
consists in bearing ills calmly and patiently, by 
which we benefit ourselves, while we inspirit others 
by our example. I will not be so absurd as to say 
that afflictions are pleasant, they are not so at any 
time; but surely, when they are brought upon us by 
ourselves, we ought to bear them more patiently j 
yet instead of that we fly in the face of Heaven, 
and accuse God of injustice. I could relate a thou- 
sand instances to prove that self murder is cowardice ; 
but I think one tale, and the melancholy case before 
us, will be quite sufficient. If the Rev. Mr. ^ — — 
was embarrassed, it could not be courage which 
made him fly from his difficulties, for courage 
would have taught him to meet and to surmount 
them.” 

speak of suicide in reference to another 
world,” said the Signora. 

** In reference to another world, Madam, it is 
presumption : but man in his present state is a 
finite being, and his ideas seldom wander beyond 
this state of existence ; it is all he understands, he 
comprehends nothing after it, and he is sensible only 
of its pains and pleasures. He eagerly grasj)S at 
whatever appears likely to lessen the one, or heigh- 
ten the other. Death is preferable to ignominy, or 
to want; and, despising man, and defying God, he 
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anticipates his will, and hurries himself into Hi%V 
presence uncalled, and covered with guilt/’ 

** I have read the Bible attentively,” said the 
vSignora, and cannot discover any denunciations 
against suicide.” 

“ 1 should conceive it forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shall do no murder,* and by 
many other texts of Scripture, such as ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wi'^dom.’ Wq ran- 
not fear God if we break any of his laws ; and we 
are particularly exhorted to have patience, J*<nd to 
‘ hope always,’ which w’e cannot do if we put our- 
selves out of that state of being in which we are to 
exercise ‘ faith, hope, and charity.’ It is directly con- 
trary to every page of the Sacred writings. You, 
Madam, are the first person, I believe, that ever 
advocated the sinlessness of suicide.” 

“ Clara says many absurd things,” said Mr. Owen, 

I am often shocked at her. 

Mr. L. knew the Signora’s disposition, argument 
frequently fixes persons more firmly in their own 
opinions, and she was obstinate to a degree ; he 
therefore said, If you feel inclined to hear a long 
and dull tale, 1 will read one. I think 1 have all 
the pieces with me.” 

“Do not commence till after tea,” said the Sig- 
nora. “ Gertrude?, child, let me hear your lesson.” 

Miss M, knew little of it, the Signora frowned. 

“ Grammar and the dictionary should be learnt to- 
gether,” said Mr. L. : “ if your pupil knew grammar 
slic would knew what part of sjjccch " a cake’ is/' 
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Oh ! she is so stupid,” said the lady. 

No, no,” said Mr. L., “ a little patience is all that 
is required, she played pretty well this morning.” 

The Signora elevated her eyebrows. 

“ How can you think so !” 

Niiy it speaks for itself : now let her play the 
piece over again.” 

Gertrude did so, the Signora admitted that it 
was very fair, and Miss M., encouraged by the ac- 
knowledged fact that she was improved, paid a great 
deal of attention to her lessons, and repeated them 
better than she had ever before done. 

Now for your tale,” said Mr. O., when the tea 
things were removed. Gertrude lingered, she wished 
to hear it, but the commuted of her governess was 
imperative, and she went to her own room to learii 
Italian lessons, ridiculously enougli given to a child 
who could not speak her own language with pro- 
priety. The Signora and her sisters took their 
work, Mr. O. bis cigar, and Mr. L. commenced 
reading 

THE PUNISHMENT. 

Charles Weston was brought up at the Foundling 
? Hospital, he knew neither father nor mother, nor 
kind he an idea who they were : at twelve years of age^* 
he was app)penticed to the captain of the Margaret, 
a Greenland ship, and the first he saw or knew of 
life was in his voyage there. Capt. Hamilton was 
the son of a Scotch clergyman, and a man very 
superior to his station ; the crew were such as they 
generally are. Charles paid attention^ he became 
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skiUul helmsman, and was much gratified with 
the praises which he received. Sometimes he 
complained, one thing was tiresome, this was so 
much trouble. 

“ Trouble, lad,” Sfdd the Captain, w'ho overheard 
him, ‘‘there is nothing done without it. There is 
trouble when we are born, and so it is from the cradle 
to the grave. There is trouble with money, there 
is trouble without it, we have trouble all through 
life. And that is why I do not like you to read 
those romances you are so fond of. They are all 
fairy tales, the very sorrows are fictitious ; and the 
way in which the heroes and heroines support 
them resembles Gate and the other heathens that' 
defied the Power they could not overthrow, rather 
than Christian and reasonable nien. Why do you 
not read your Bible, lad ? we do not know but that 
the next day piay be our last, and I suppose you 
would not like to die with lies in your head and 
hand. If you will read them, bear in mind that 
they are all made-up stories, and remember that 
you must not expert to see their scenes realized in 
actual life. Do not expect to be a lord because 
you do not know who your parents were 5 they 
w^re as likely to be beggars os any thing else. And“ 
do not you think that fortune will come to you 
without looking after it ; recollect, too, that, if you 
wish to do good, you must keep yourself sober ; 
drunkenness is ruin all ways.” 

Charles promised, and, when he was nineteen. 
Captain Hamilton made him second mate, as tho 
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reward of his good conduct. Mr. Weston studied to 
please, and frequently accompanied Capt. Hamilton 
U} the houses of different friends ,* among others 
they visited Mr, Emanuel. He was au extensive 
merchant, and the only heir to his great wealth 
was his daughter Clara, one of those gay, attrac- 
tive beauties that captivate at a glance. Miss. E. 
was fond of admiration, she received a great deal, 
but did not disdain Mr. W’s; he indeed admired her, 
and the more so, because, although beautiful, she 
was not proud, and conversed as freely with him ns 
with the richest guest at her father’s table. Mr. E. 
had an elegant residence at Layton, and one of 
Clara 8 favourite employments was examining the 
beautiful monuments which adorn the churchyard. 

I liavenften said 1 would go to church,” said 
CJarn, when Mr.^W. one evening accompanied her 
to inspect a monument, on which some Latin verses 
were traced, 

“ Why, do you not go to church?” asked Mr. W., 
with surprize. 

Oh! no, I am a Catholic.” 

Mr. W. started. 

“ If Capt. Hamilton knew that — he would try to 
convert me.” said MissE,: he has done so for a long- 
long time, but it will not do ) no Presbyterianism for 
me,” and Miss E. drew herself up with some con- 
tempt. 

I am afraid you possess the intolerant spirit of 
your church, Miss E., and that you despise thobe 
who differ from you,” observed Mr. W. 
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“No; but I attempt not to convert, nor m ill I 
be intruded upon ; but drop that subject. I delight 
to hear of foreign climes, and you can satisfy my 
curiosity. You spoke of a monkey, which you 
caught in America.” 

** It was a singular animal, some of its tricks were 
amusing, but some were vexatious. 1 had been 
shaving myself, and, being called ofiP, left the box 
and razors on the table ; the thing had been watch- 
ing me, and the moment I left the. state rooqfi, he 
lathered his face, and put himself before the glass. 
Seeing another monkey, he chattered most amus- 
ingly ; and at last got behind the glass. Not find- 
ing his resemblance, he threw it down, and I gave 
him a thrashing for his pains.” 

“ What became of Mr. Monkey ? said Clara. 

He was bis own executioner. Miss : some 
gunpowder was brought upon deck to dry, and the 
foolish animal threw some lighted wood into it, iind 
the powder exploded, and blew him all to atoms.” 

“Poor thing,” said Miss E., “howl should have 
grieved !” 

“ I was sorry. Miss E., for he had often amused 
me, and I missed him.” 

, Miss E. was silent : she would have sorrowed 
for the sufferings of the animal ; not for her own 
loss of its services ; it was a trait of selfishness in 
Mr. W. which she did not like, and it was some- 
time before she forgot it. But she did cease to 
recollect it, and Mr. W. was re-instated in her 
esteem. Mr. W. progressed in the favour of Mr, 
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Kmaaue], who offered him the command of the 
Clara, a fine ship of four hundred tons. 

I am greatly obliged to you, sir, for your kind 
oflFer, but I cannot leave Capt. Hamilton, he has 
been so extremely kind to me that I feel it my duty 
to remain with him.” 

iVIr. E. did not understand gratitude, he had 
none in his nature, but Mr. W. could ot easily 
offend him 3 and he offered him the ship when Capt. 
Hamilton retired from the merchant service to 
enjoy his hard-earned gains in his humble but 
peaceful dwelling. 

Mr. W. then thankfully accepted the offer, and 
was master of the Clara ; he was eminently success- 
ful ; his judgment in nautical matters was allowed 
to be uarivalledi and in intricate questions of sea- 
mansliip, he was always referred^to. Praise rendered 
him vain, and success so elevated him that he could 
not brook disappointment. Avast there, Phil,” 
said a sailor, ^'here comes the captain, and we shall 
have a pretty breeze if these things is in the way.” 

The man was right : Capt. W. cursed their care- 
lessness, and threatened to have them ropes-ended. 
On board his ship he was a perfect tyrant, and woe to 
the being that presumed to contradict him. In- 
flexible, proud, and severe, he was no favourite 
with any of his officers or men j his commands were 
obeyed in silence, and the moment he withdrew, 
his subordinates did not hesitate to express their 
opinion of his conduct. 

Such pride,” exclaimed Linley, his first mate 5 
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when I knew him some years ago, .he was a different 
creature 5 but it seems that prospei4ty does make 
a man forget himself. For a mere stripling, a 
youth of five-and-twenty, to give such authorative 
' orders, and enforce them so haughtily, is too bad.” 

“ Especially when bis birth is considered,” ob- 
served the Steward, he was brought up at the 
Foundling.” 

Had not Mr. W. forgotten his station, he might 
not have been reminded of this ; but such reiparks 
were often made, and one lady, a beautiful, but 
spoilt, child of tender parents, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and exclaimed, 

! he was brought up at the Foundling,” as 
Clara Emanuel mentioned him to her. Time stole 
on, and the beautiful child of the rich merchant 
remained unmarried. She was often sought, but, ut 
times, she seemed weary of flattery. 

Mr. Laurauce,” said the foot map, throwing open 
the door. 

I will not sec that fool, Charles,** cried Miss E., 
throwing down a book. Send him away, and join 
me in the library,” 

Miss E. had scarcely left the room, when Mr, 
I^aurance entered, and, after talking with him a few 
minutes, Mr. W. complimented him away. 

You are so celebrated a judge of prize fighting, 
Mr. Laurance, that I wonder you have not attended 
the fight on Blackheath,” said Mr. W., ironically. 

Why, I have a good mind to go, but I wanted 
fo see that divine creature.” 
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‘‘Miss E.r She is engaged, sir j by all means give 
the amateurs of the Ring the benefit of your advice 
on this occasion and as Mr. W, opened the door, 
Mr. L. could do no less than walk out. 

“ Well, have you sent him off?” asked Clara 

“ Yes ; he is gone to enjoy the spectacle of two 
men maltreating each other, for a few paltry pounds, 
and for the gratification of the civilized and humane 
British public.” 

Mr. W. was so fortunate, and so much admired, 
that he thought he might reckon on the father’s 
partiality to approve the daughter’s choice, and 
avowed his affection for Miss E. to her father. 
Mr. E, listened with a pallid cheek and glazed 
eye. 

“ Does Clara love you ?” he asked, in a tremulous 
tone. 

" She referred me to you, sir ; and told me if I 
could gain your consent, hers should not be 
wanting,” 

I wonder at her condescension, and at your 
presumption, sir 3 begone, sir. Do you supjiose 
that I will allow my daughter to be your wife, the 
wife of my servant ? You are mad 3 if you wish 
to retain your situation, let me hear no more ,of 
this.” 

Mr. W. hastily took his hat, and hurried to 
Gracechurch street : Camberwell ! he exclaimed as 
he mounted the roof of a coach 3 th6 driver nodded 
assent, and he was soon set down at the peaceful 
abode of his first friend. ^ 
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* " I have not had the honour of a visitj^rom Capt. W, 
for some time,” said Mr. Hamilton drily, as he 
pointed to a chair. 

1 have been much engaged, sir ; but I cannot 
apologize now j” and Mr. W. related his conver- 
sation with Mr. E.: he spoke haughtily, and with 
bitterness, as he said, '‘In spite of his taunts that I 
am his servant, I feel myself his equal j I am doing 
very well, and should do better as his relative. 
He did not presume to mention birth 5 there, at 
least I am his^equal, for I have heard that he is the 
son of a Portuguese Jew, and a Frenchman’s mis- 
tress. My parentage could not possibly be worse 
than his own.” 

“Drop this nonsense, Charles; Clara E. is no 
wife for you.” 

“ I will marry her, if all the fathers in Christen- 
dom forbad it,” and Mr. W. confirmed his assertion 
with an oath. 

‘‘You will not marry her, Charles; she is the 
only woman you dare not marry.” 

“ That must be proved, Capt. Hamilton ; I dare 
not marry her 1 Who or what will prevent me ?” 

“Relationship.” 

/‘How, sir?” 

“ I never bind myself by any promise, Charles ; 
if in this instance I had, I must have" broken it. 
I did not wish to have any intercourse with 
Mr. Emanuel, but he forced himself upon my notice, 
and I pitied you.” 

“ What is all this preface for ? What have I to 
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learn ?” exclaimed Mr, W., with great vehemence. 

Simply this. You are his own child.” 

” Go on^ Capt. Hamilton ; ,go on, how am I his 
son ?” 

“ You were truly informed respecting his birthj 
When I first knew him, he was an agent of a great 
mercantile bouse, and was doing very well on his 
own account. He was married, and bis wife was 
a very respectable female, he could charge her with 
no fault 3 and I must do him justice, he did not 
accuse her of any But he repined %t his fate, he 
coveted children. He was going to Spain on busi- 
ness, and as Mrs. B. was not very well/she was to 
go with him. She took as a servant, an orphan, 
.the niece of her aunt’s husband, consequently no 
relation to her : but Mrs* E. felt for her destitute 
.situation, and engaged her for a permanency. She 
paid dearly for her kindoess ; Sarah Weston was 
your mother, and Mr. E. openly acknowledged you 
as his child, when you were born. Mrs. Emanuel 
sufiFered greatly j her feelings were still more tried 
when, six months after your birth, she herself 
became the mother of Clara. She was then residing- 
with her father, who immediately wrote to Mr. E. 
and informed him of Clara’s existence. You and 
your mother were then secondary objects ; he 
sought his? wife, she yielded to his entreaties, and 
once more returned to his abode. Mi\ E. came to 
me, and asked what be should do with you ? he 
went farther, he ventured to insult me, by offering 
me £2000 if I W(i aid marry your mother. I answered 
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him as he deserved, and for some years I saw 
nothing of him. When he did seek^e, it was to 
request that 1 would take you as an apprentice, as 
he wished to do what he could for you, and knew 
•that with me you would fare well. I can assure you, 

. Charles, that it was not on his account that I took 
you 1 have never been accustomed to incur obli-* 
gations, and to such a man as Mr. E. I could never 
have owed one. There are some to whom it is a 
pleasure to confess ourselves indebted, there' are 
others whose favours ought to be ever reprobated ; 
of the latter were Mr.E.'s. I could have begged 
my bread," blessing the hand that gave it, rather 
than have received a fortune from him." 

Capt. W. roused himself from his lethargy, and 
said : 1 have often wondered at the coolness of 

your manner towards him, and it has puzzled me 
why you went to his house, if you so much disliked 
him." 

“ I should never have gone, but for you j 1 
found you#a clever lad, and I thought your father 
was in duty obliged to provide for you, and the 
• more so as he had placed a atigma on your 
birth." 

/‘He cannot feel," said Capt. W. bitterly. “ What 
became of my mother?” 

“ He informed me she died when you were tbi^e 
years old, and earnestly entreated him to provide 
for you j you now know why he has done so, and 
will see that you must resign Clara." 
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*‘SoI«3ippofte/’ saidMr.W. calmly; **butMr.B. 
will hear more from me rose. 

** Will you not stay, Charles ?*' aaid ihe kipfl- 
hearted Capt. Hamilton, who forgave the forgetful- 
oess of his young friend, on account of the sad 
disappointment he had experienced. 

No, air ; I am not tit to converse now ; I am 
loo jnudh overcome. I will see Mr.S. to-night." 

You will not go to lisyton to-night, surely Y" 
aatd Capt. Hamilton. 

<',0h no 5 Mr.E. has taken a house in PicadUly 
for a few months, and he is there." 

M Well ; when you can remember there is such a 
place as Camberwell, I shall be glad to see you." 

Mr. W. merely said Good evening, as the servant 
let .him out. Mr. W. thought that Mr. E. might 
be at his counting-house, where he had left him, 
and where he sometimes remained to peruse his 
foreign correspondence. He was there, and, witb^ 
out any preface, Capt W. related the talc he had 
heard, and sternly demanded if H was tr^e. Mr^. 
acknowledged that it v, as* Mr, W. paced the apart- 
xnent for a long time, without speaking ; his lips , 
quivered, and his tongue refused to utter the re- 
proaches which his heart prompted, length be 
took his hat, and opened the door. 

Where are you going, Charles?" demande, 

Mr.E. 

‘"To the ship," be Teplied, as he .flung to the 
door. He walked rapidly to the custom-house 
stairs, where he took a boat. The Clara was lying 
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on a shipwright’s ways at Liuiehopse, where the 
waterman put him on board : the mate received 
him, and gave him some letters looked at 
them, and carelessly saidy~ 

Where are my pistols^ James for Capt. W. 
had become too great a man to address bis inferiors 
by any other than than their Christian names. 

Mr. I^inley was a respectable man, and he coolly 
replied, ‘‘They are below, sir| in their usual 
place.’* 

Capt. W. went down, and the steward followed 
him, to receive his orders as to what refreshment 
he chose to take. 

“ Not anything; you may go.” 

The man obeyed, ^and Mr. W. sought his pistols; 
the flints were bad, and would not strike ; he put 
fresh, wound up his watch, and sat down to write. 
His letter to Mr. £. was bitterly reproactiful, to 
Capt. Hainilton friendly ; he tried to address Miss 
E., but it was long before he did ; he then wrote a 
Tew lines, expressing his deep attachment to her, 
and his determination not to liye if .deprived of her. 
Though bad be ’told truth he would have said 
that he could not endure to be regarded by those 
who knew him as a rejected suitor. He certainly 
did love her, but it would not have been disappoint- 
ment in his affections which would ba^e led liim to 
commit auleide. He sealed his letters, and then, 
loading his pistols, he held one to each temple, and 
fired. It was nothing unusual fpr him to discharge 
them, and therefore the report did not surprise 

B 3 
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the men.* Eleven was the hour he generally supped, 
and one of the boys knocked, to be admitted to lay 
the cloth. Not receiving any answer, he alarmed 
the mates, who burst open the door 3 the force of 
the concussion had put the candles out, but the fire 
was burning brightly, and by its light they dis- 
covered what had taken place. He was quite dead, 
his head was dreadfully shattered, and one of his 
eyes was forced from its socket. 

"This is horrible/* exclaimed Mr. Linley, as he 
viewed the disfigured corpse of his lately imperious 
commander. 

Yes, and the ship on the point of sailing, too,*' 
remarked the second mate ; what must we do ? I 
must go to Mr. E. j** and the mate did so. 

31r. E. listened with horror j for the first time in 
his life he felt that he could not disguise his emo- 
tion. And his daughter — ^but he could not think of 
her, and. be remained with his face buried in his 
hands. 

** What's to be done, sir?" said Mr, Linley; 
** the ship should sajl on Thursday.*' 

‘*You must take the command — go to Capt. 
Hamilton — tell him he must give directions, for I 
cannot." 

"It is half past twelve, sir; how can I go io 
Camberwell to night ? 

Mr. E. had been called from a brilliant asserhbly ; 
his daughter was there, entertaining her friends, and 
the words she said when her father left the room 
were, ' I wish Charles Weston had been here this 
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evttoing j he woukl have !ol<l yottjsia amusing story 
of Indian gallantry.* These words runifnin her father’s 
ears as he listened to the mate, and remembered 
that he of whom she spoke was now a breathless 
and mutilated corpse. He rang furiously: and, 

■ when the liveried domestic answered his sumraonsj 
he exclaimed, 

“ Tell Christopher to put to the horses, and driv^ 
this person to Capt. Hamilton’s at Camberwell; 
, lie quick.” ^ 

He was obeyed, and Capt. Hamilton disturbed at 
midnight by the loud knocking of Mr. E.’s coach- 
man. 

** What, what do you say ? ” exclaimed Capt. H., 
*• Charles shot himself ! Oh, it is quite impossible 1” 

" It is true, sir, and Mr. E. begs you will go with 
me to the ship.** 

Capt. Hamilton was inexpressibly grieved } in 
spite of all his errors, he was attached to Mr. Wes- 
ton, and he had ever thought of suicide with the 
greatest horror. Early as it was, he went with the 
mate, and was summoned on the inquest to give 
* his opinion of the deceased’s state of mind. Capt. 
Hamilton could not trifle with the solemn obliga^ 
tion of an oath, and from his evidence, and that of 
the other witnesses, the jury felt themselves bound 
to return a verdict of Felo de se. 

Mr. Emanuel heard this with horror; his self^ 
reproaches were harrowing; and, if any thing could 
have increased his misery, it was the mental 
tion of his daughter. She was long in a state of 
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uncoiMciousnes^j and when she did revive she de* 
Glared to Capt Hamilton her intention of taking 
the veil, either in Italy or Spain. 

" Clara,*' said the captain, " you are wrong- See, 
in what has occurred, the punishment of your fa- 
thers criminality, and learn, yourself, to do right. 

I do not wish to wound your feelings, or to offend 
your prejudices, but I must say that I trace many 
of your father’s errors to his religion. A Catholic, 
and believing what the priests of that religion 
teach, that they have power to forgive sins, he 
scrupled not to commit heinous ones, and purchased 
their forgiveness by his wealth.” 

The words • ill gotten’ trebled on his lips, but 
respect for the daughter’s feelings prevented bis 
Uttering them. 

** Respecting auricular confession and absolution, 
our clergy have Scripture for their warranty.” 

** Not so," Clara. Our Lord gave the power to 
absolve from sin to bis apostles, and to them only. 
This I think is indisputably proved by their raising 
the dead, giving sight to the blind, and performing 
many other miracles, which none after them ever * 
could do.” 

'‘And you infer from that, sir, that the ' Vicar. of 
Jesus Christ’ has no power to commission men to 
absolve from sin V* 

. I do, Clara.’' 

" Why then are the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land ordained with the words * Whosesoever sins 
thou remittest, they are remitted j and whosesoever 
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‘»ins thoil retaii^est they are ret$uMed>'^ if they do 
not believe they can do so Y* ^ 

** Thia is one of the few errors which escaped 
the notice of the Reformers/* said Capt HaoiUton. 
'* 1 do not think that any of our clergy really agree 
to the doctrine/’ 

*■ And they look upon the whole service ns a 
mere form, 1 suppose/’ said Miss £. sarcasticalif^ 

1 do not think so. Miss £.’* 

Then why do they not alter It ? but I ask fooUsb- 
ly, are not many of the clergy Atheists^’* 

I am gladf to say they are» V"ou look surprised, 
Clara : but to what but iitf delity can we ascribe the 
profligate lives of too many clergymen of all deno* 
minations i Credit tne, Clara» every vicious clergy- 
man is a secret Atheist^ he cannot avow himself 
to he one, because if he did he must quit his pro- 
fession, and resign hit means of subsistence: so. 


* It is some years since t road the erdinatioti service^ sad 1 
cannot say that the quotation h correct ; but such is the sense 
of the words still used by the Bishops and other dignitaries of 
our church. 

+ A gentleman who perused the AfK wrote s&ny^ over the 
Word glad, evidently thinking 1 had made a mistake. My mean- 
ing was that, as there are many derg 3 rmc!iK whose lives prove 
th(«n infidels, it was fair to conclude that their theory was 
atheistical, which was a subject rather of gladness than sorrow 
to the Christian, so far os his religion was an object to him. 
They were infidels in practice, atheists in theory, and, as not 
believing, it could not he said to bring “ the religion of Christ 
into GO(ntempt»**^Tlie tale itself Is, with a (flight Variation, 
is strictly true* 
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not believingf tbo doctrines be teaches, he evades 
them in his pmetke^ and while be confesses his 
God with his lips, in his heart, and before men by 
his works, he denies Him. And this resolves the 
seeming paradox, that a Holy Faith should be con* 
tradicted in the lives of its teachers. But it was 
not of this I meant to speak : God is the only Judge 
of the heart, and to Him we ought to leave the 
scrutiny of the motives and actions of men. 1 
wish to show you, from the late sad event, that the 
Almighty will not always be mocked; and that, 
sooner or later, sin is its own punisher. Your 
mother's money laid the foundation of your father's 
wealth, and her respectability of connection intro- 
duced him to scenes he could never otherwise have 
entered. He had added to his fortune by injustice, 
and he murniumi because he had no child to inherit 
it : the unfortunate mother of poor Charles was 
young, destitute, and, in some degree, claimed a 
frendly kindness from him. She was his wife's 
servant, and that wife was not at one time likely to 
survive the voyage 5 when she did recover, it was 
to find her servant her husband's mistress, and 
known as such by the officers and crew. My dear 
young friend, dearly has your father paid the penalty 
for sin, in witnessing the destruction of the child 
so much coveted. 'He destroyed one who, but for 
him, might have been useful iu her station, and he 
planted a thorn in your mother's heart. Her situa- 
tlon was a trying one for a delicately •minded 
female, and that she was ; either she must reside with 
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1ft man she despised^ or you must 1be brought up 
hn alien to your father. She did noit-iong survive, 
but, with her last breath, she entreated him to Hake 
care of you : in worldly matters he has done so, but 
‘Clam, you have an immortal soul; how has he 
taught you to preserve that from the stain of sin ? 
Go to no convent, Clara, its seclusion is at best but 
indolence; you have had an awful warning ; let it 
guide you. Devote your coming years to a life of ac- 
tive usefulness, so will you best serve your Creator ; 
and try, my child, to convince your father that that 
offence could not be light which has occasioned 
so much misery.*’ 

Clara promised, but life was not lent her to per- 
form : and, at six-and -twenty, she ceased to exist. 
Capt, Hamilton drew from this another lesson— that 
the faults of the parents do fall upon the children, 
but naturally, not by any especial command of God. 
Had not Mr. Emanuel broken His laws, Charles 
Weston would not have been born, and Clara would 
not have sunk into the grave, the^ victim of deep 
anguish and fruitless regret. 

I have seen many vicissitudes, *’ mentally re- 
marked Capt. Hamilton, ** but let me be thankful, 
1 have a competency, and health to enjoy it. I have 
been preserved from gross sins, and I know that, if 
I truly repent of those I have committed, they will 
be pardoned, and blotted out for the sake of my 
Redeemer. Here then, in my peaceful cottage, let 
nie dedicate my coming years to His service, and 
when 1 am called to leave the world, may I do s6 
ipj-fully 
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Mr. Emanuel 8urvt%’ed his daughter but five 
months, and his wealthy ill acquired^ and much mis* 
used, was doomed, after his death, to perpetuate 
error. He bequeathed it to members of the Church 
of Rome, to be applied in saying masses for the 
repose of his soul, and those of his children, and for 
the erection of a convent in his native country, at 
the altar of which the living victims of supersition 
were to be immolated. 

If you would know peace, shun error j how- 
ever pleasant may seem the paths of vice, their 
traveller will find that they lead to an awful pre- 
cipice; which he cannot avoid, and from which he 
too often cannot retrace hi 0 « steps. 


** You would teach us a good many lessons, in 
that short tale of yours, Arthur,’* said Mr. Owen : 
** in those few pages you have attacked many vices.” 

*' I have not sir,” said Mr. Leclerc, ** the manu- 
script was sent to me by a friend.” 

I thought it was not your own composition,” 
said the Signora, ** it wants the elegance that 
characterii&es your writings.” 

“ You are frequently pleased to flatter me, Madam, 
but allow me Jto remind you that little merit is due 
to me for any acquisitions 1 may have made* 1 
must have been a dull scholar not to have profited 
by what I was taught.” 

These things are gifts,” said Miss Emma, all 
the teaching in the world often does little good.” 

Of what have we to be proud?” said Mr. L*, 
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**' all is gift. Are we thankful for it i But what do 
you think of the tale — 

It is very well, but I think the writer wrong 
in attacking the clergy,** said Mr. Owen. ** People 
are so very ready to find fault with them, without 
considering that they are human as well as them- 
selves.** 

“ Certainly they are ; and who have greater 
temptations than young clergymen? if they do 
right, they are told, It is your duty ; and if th^y err, 
every one is ready to execrate their conduct." 

** But it cannot be denied that there have been, 
and that there are, profligate, horribly profligate, 
characters among them : and of such 1 fancy the 
writer meant to speak.** 

•* Perliaps, Madam, yopi will favour me with your 
opinion. What induced Capt. Weston to destroy 
himself?" 

Disappointment/* said the Signora. I believe 
you were right when you said suicide was cow- 
ardice." 

And presumptuous, heinous crime,** said Mr. L. : 
“ and may we ever be preserved from ill and from 
ourselves, for we are our own worst'enemies !’* 



CHAPTER Ilf. 


Gubtrude said her lessona to the satisfaction of 
Misg Emma^ and was seated at her work j while 
Mr. Leclerc^ with his valets and one of the labourers., 
had gone to Llanrust^ for some articles with which 
to repair the boat mentioned. It was soon finish- 
ed, and Miss M. was delighted when the Signora 
said she might accompany them when they went 
on the river. Not one of the sisters was blind to the 
marked change which had taken place in Gertrude, 
although they were all ignorant of the cause. 
Miss M» found there were some persons in the world 
who were neither morose nor unfeeling, yet they 
were learned ; Mr. Leclerc was infinitely superior 
to any one she knew, and what made him so ? 

‘‘ It is his knowledge,*’ said Miss M. : "then,* if 
he acquired all this, why should not I ? it cannot be 
so very bard, or no one could know these things. I 
will try to master these difficulties, then 1 could 
converse with such people as Mr. L. and if I am 
improved, 1 am to have my guardian's present, what- 
ever it is } and, my patience ! 1 shall be eleven in 
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J4ily, and there are but eighteen days for me to 
liope to win it.’' * ^ 

But those eighteen days she employed well, she 
had not her books returned, nor did she receive any 
reproof for stupidity or neglect. 

This is your birth-day, Gertrude,’* said Mias 
Enirnii, when the fourteenth of July arrived ; if you 
had improved I should consider you entitled to Mr. 
Dawson’s present.” 

“ I think she has improved,*’ observed Miss Owen. 

Oh ! yes,” said Mr. Lcclerc, '* I can see a change ; 
and you are aware, my dear Miss Emma, that re- 
ward sweetens labour ; if you encourage her now, 
you stimulate her to future attempts and to perse- 
verance until she acquires anything that may appear 
difficult.*' 

Very well j go to my room, Gertrude, and 
bring my work-box.” 

Miss M, did so, and the Signora took from it a 
gold watch, chain and key. 

“It is rather an improper present, I think,” said 
Miss Emma ; ** ornament increases vanity.” 

^ “ In my opinion a watch is a very proper gift,” 

said Mr. L ; “ it requires winding to keep it in 
order, and every time we do so we should remem- 
ber that so many hours of life are fled, and that it 
will be well fbr us if we employ those which are 
coming (if we live to see them) better than we 
have done those which are gone.” 

“You draw morals from everything, be it ev* r 
so simple,” said the Signora, 
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Ifl the flight of time a aimple subject asked 
Mr. Leclerc. 

“ No, c^taiiily !’* exclaimed Mr. Owen pettishly : 

you talk like a fool, Clara j give the girl her 
watch j and, do you hear ? childt remember what 
Mr. L. has said j that every hour the band of that 
passes brings you nearer to the grave.” 

And a very good thing too,” muttered Gertrude, 

for I am sure I have enough to make me tired of 
my life ; I wish I had a brother, or such a relation 
as Mr. Leclerc.*’ ■ 

No one understood wfc^t she said : the Signora 
shewed her how .to wind it Up, and threw the chain 
over her neck. 

1 expect you will learn ^rapidly,” she said ; 
“ you will now have no occasion to look at the 
clock to ascertain what hour It is.” 

In the month of August, Mr, L. received a letter 
from a nobleman resident in Glamorganshire, earn- 
estly requesting him to spend a few w^eks with 
him 

"I know I am askings very great favour, Le- 
clerc, and perhaps you will wonder at my presump* 
tion j at any rate, you may say, " What can you 
offer me to induce me to waste my time with you 
I know you are something of an antiquary, so 1 
£ay» come and view Cherpilly castle^ you will be 
obliged to confess that Us ruins are beautiful, and 
as you are going to Italy, when you come back, 
you will be able to teU me whether it really does 
resemble the round tower at Fisa, Some judges 
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say that it does ; I am too old to go and see, but 
as you are going, perhaps you will oblige me by a 
flying visit now, and a short account of what you 
have seen, when you return." 

'‘This is neither more nor less than wholesale 
flattery, my lord," said Mr* Leclerc mentally, and 
I feel half inclined to refuse; you do not know 
much of me, nor have you certainty that I deserve 
the compliments you lavish upon me. Flattery and 
friendship are different, very different, things.” ^ 

^ Mr. Leclerc bade adieu to the Owens in the 
month of September j Gertrude felt very miserable 
when she^ heard he was going, but was gratified by 
hearing him say to the Signora, " I will visit the 
places you named, and come and tell you how they 
look after an interval of thirty- two years. He 
shook hands with them all, smiled at Gertrude, and 
vaulted on his horse, which he had had sent from 
London. Cherpilly castle, not Lord L— ~ drew 
him to Glamorganshire. Mr. Leclerc was not 
accustomed to journey in silence •, his groom was 
a decent young man, and Mr. Leclerc occasionally 
•• exchanged words with him. 

"There is a beautiful prospect, sir/' said the 
man, as he pointed to a turn of the road. 

"You are right. Grange; surely this is fairy 
ground: Mr! L. reined in his horse, and viewed it 
leisurely. A small house of freestone was placed 
on the summit of a gentle declivity, and which 
could scarcely be culled a hill : on the east and 
north sides were some beautiful groves of trees. 
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from the fir to the lofty oak, which ga? e the places 
the appearance of a hanging wood. The yellow 
corn waved at a distance behind the house, and 
before it were vases containing every species of 
plant in flower. Some white steps were let into 
the bank, which rose upon each side, and, on the 
grass, at the lop, sat a young and aerial looking 
creature. Her dress was white, her hat had been 
apparently thrown off capriciously, as it lay beside 
her on the ground, and was covered by a large 
black lace shawl j her fine light hair had been 
danced out of form, and was thrown carelessly 
back over her neck j one of her hands rested on the 
ground, the other arm was thrown round the waist 
of a kneeling boy, to whom she was earnestly 
talking. Mr. L. put his finger on his mouth, and 
walked his horse tc the fool of the hill. There he 
could hear her voice, and that was as faultless as 
her person. 

** Augustus, how perverse you are !’’ she said, in" 
a tone which seemed to say, ‘ I would be very angry 
if I could,* “ what will my grandfather say ?” 

" What should he say, Laura?” 

‘'He will be angry, very angry, with me, and say 
^^^faat it is my fault that you have not learnt your 
lesson. There, take your book,” and she drew oiie 
from beneath her hat, and gave to it him. 

'‘Well, sister,” and the boy spoke with dignity, 
“you should not have taken it from me/’ 

“You should have learnt it. Oh, Augustus, I 
would be ashamed”—— 
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Mr*. L.’s horse was rather an uxipatient one; he 
neighed loudly, and the young lady started from 
her recumbent posture. Her cheelTwas dyed with 
blushes when she perceived n stranger, but she 
quickly rc-collectcd herself, and stepped forward. 

''Do you wish to be informed how far you are 
from a town, sir?’* 

'' No,” replied Mr. L. ; but may I ask who is 
the inhabitant of this sweet place r” 

''My grandfather, sir, the Rev, David Morgan.” 

" Can I have the pleasure of seeing him?” * 

"Certainly, sir. Augustus, tell your grandfather 
he is wanted.” 

"Where can she have been educated?” mentally 
enquired Mr. L. j "where can so young a girl have 
acquired such grace? She is certainly not four- 
teen.” 

While Mr. L. was musing, jMr. Morgan addressed 
. him, and the young author was again surprized. 
Eighty years had the venerable man lived and 
served his God : and he seemed to have his reward 
on earth. He was tall, and not in the least bent by 
•‘age j his white hairs fell over an unfurrowed brow 5 
and the glow of health flushed his cheek, and gave 
brilliancy to his eye. His voice W'as firm, and liis 
enunciation pdain and distinct. 

" Wc shall be happy sir, to afford you the hospi- 
tality of our country, and to give you any informa- 
tion you may require.” 

Mr. Leclerc was a critic, and a skilful one, too ; 
'Mr. Morgan spoke pleasantly, but not with real 
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cordiality, and Mr. L. felt inclined to quit abruptly j 
but it w^as not his disposition^ and, in stuping 
to speak to Mr. Morgan, he leaned against the 
fence which separated the grounds from the open 
country. The .pressure forced from his waistcoat 
pocket a small volume which had been a birth^day 
present from his mother, on the cover of which was 
inscribed, ' To Arthur Leclerc, Esq., from his affec- 
tionate mother, A. !>.’ The book fell on a hedge of 
briar, which grew next the fence^ Mr, Morgan 
offered it him, and in doing so saw the iiKscription. 
His manner changed at onoe. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Mr* Leclerc 
If it be an honour, you certainly have,” replied 
Mr. L., smiling. 

‘^Then I must intreat you will favour me with 
your company. Lord L — ’s seat is many miles 
distant. ' 

For himself, Mr. L. would not have accepted the 
iniriltation ; but the horses wanted rest after two 
days’ travelling, and be dismounted. The interior 
of the house agreed with its exterior ; a lightness 
and elegance >vore every where perceptible, which 
little agreed with the reported poverty of country 
curates. Some very good engravings adorned the 
walls, and an elegant harp was placed before an 
open window, which commanded a fine view of hill 
and vale, agreeably diversified by some clear lake^j 
on which geese and ducks of various colours were 
softly gliding. 

*‘Vou have a pej-fcct paradise here, sir," said 
Mr. L. 
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JV1*r. Morgan answered affirmatively, and request- 
ed his grandaiighter to deliver a message to his 
servant. Laura obeyed, but did not return ^ and 
Mr. L. scarcely thought of her while conversing 
with Mr. M. 

** Is not one of your works, Mr. L, ?” asked 

the Rev. gentleman. 

It is, sir.'* 

I was much gratified in perusing it. You are 
a young author.’* j 

“ Perhaps, sir, you think too young an one.” 

" No, but you cannot know much from expe- 
rience. You may speak of villany, but have you 
buffered from it ?” 

“ That is a singular question, sir, and I feel I 
ought to be thankful that I am enabled to return, 
a negative answer. Although I have witnessed 
much of moral turpitude, I have not been affected 
by it otherwise than regretting, with every feeling 
pers(m, that so much crime ex^ists.*’ 

** I am an old man, Mr. L., and when I am 
mouldering in the grave, you may remember what. 
‘ I say. Never trust to yourself to combat tempta^ 
tlons j and, if you are drawn into one, let it be a 
warning to you to guard against others. I 
certain you perceived a constraint in my manner,” 

" Truly 1 did, but you could not knovv me, and 
you were right in using precaution.” 

1 have been taught caution in the school of 
affilction. You said this place was a Sweet abode } 
it is but it has lost those who made it so to me. 
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To-night you need rcstj but if you will givei me 
your company in the morning, I will relate ilie 
beads of my history.” 

'‘Now/' said Mr. Morgan, “ I will tell you why. 
vou find Mie less frank and hospitable than my . 
countrymen usually are. My father was a surgeon 
in extensive practice at Caermarthen, and he had 
only two children to share his property. He mud) 
wished me to follow his profession; but, as I enter- 
tained a great dislike to it, he gave w-ay to my 
prejudices, and I received the best education Caer- 
marthen could afford. A clergyman resident in 
Hampshire wtus a particular friend of my father's, 
and, through hid influence with him, I was allowed 
to study for the church, and, at twenty-live, I was 
ordained by tbe Bishop of Winchester. A curacy 
of £50 per annum was my first employment; and 
while 1 was labouring in a most unrfuitful soil, 1 
received a violent letter from my father, informing 
me that my sister Harriet had eloped with a young 
officer in the East India Company's Service, and 
commanding me to pursue them, I was greatly , 
grieved; I knew not where to trace the fugitives ; 
but, while I hesitated, I received a letter from rny 
sister, in which she signed her name ‘ Harrirt 
A'ernon/ and declared she was going to Madras 
with her husband. 

“ Had my father been a harsh parent, I sliould 
not have wa)ndered at her conduet; but he was not ; 
and 1 wrote her an answer strongly expres-.lng my 
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ij’obatiun o*’ tlu‘ impro[)ei: step she had taken. 

I likewise told her to remeiii her how nuiny thousand 
in les would intervene between us if she went to 
M ul ras, iiiid ctnicluded by telling her to seek for 
her father’s forgiveness. 

“ To this letter I received a most unkind reply: 
•She hid pleased herself, and she did not want any 
of ni\ prosing: 1 should not [ireaeh her out of her 
Of IVIrs. V, 1 heard no more for years, 
r had just married the daughter of the gentle- 
man I mentioned, and been iqipointed bus curate, 
when my fatiier sent for me. He had retired for 
.‘^mne years, and, being pleased with this part of the 
country, he built this house, and furnished it as you 
see. Mrs. Morgan ocoonipanied me, and my father 
shortly addressed me : 

^ I am getting old now, David, and your sister’s 
comluct has nearly broken my heart. There is 
plenty of work for a zealous, active, clergyman in 
this part of the country, and the parish church is 
not above five miles distant. The rector is very 
teehle, and would be glad of your asaistance. You 
.• must slop here, and take care of me as long as I 
live. Mrs. Morgan’s father must be nearly as worn 
out as myself ; so ask him to come and keep us 
company.’ 

“ He^did,; and, for some years, we enjoyed great 
hapjiiness. The only drawback was the continued 
silence of my sister, and the loss of two of my chil- 
dion, which left me the father ot one daughter. 
Mrs Morg in’s father died in the seventy-fifth year 
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of, his age, and my respected parent did not .long 
survive him. Our grief for their loss was deep an 
’sincere ; but it v«as tempered by the assurance that, 
freed from every ill, they were receiving the reward 
Of their useful Christian lives. My father left me, 
the whole of his property, which consisted of ttiis 
house and grounds, and £2000 in the funds. Ihe 
rector of the parish had died some years before, but 
his successor was a young man, and, too fasbiona 
to reside here, he had appointed me bis curate. 
We were happy, too happy to espect its conti- 
nuance} and the French Uevolution. which has 
caused so much misery, made us its victims. 

“ A vessel containing some French refugees, w lo 
had escaped from L’Orient, was wrecked on the 
coast of Pembroke, and a French nobleman and 
bis son were thrown, destitute and unfriended, on 

the mercy of a patient of my father’s. The man 
w»s poor, and could afford to do Uttle for them, 
hut he betbwtght of sending ^em to me ; he gave 
them some, isUver, told them I lived somewhere 
near Undilovawr. and that was the best direction 
he conk! give them. Th^ stouation must have, 
been pitiable— the father sunk under bis fatigues, 
and received an unmarked and humble grave in a 
Tillage churchyard. The young Marquess reached 
here, he told his tale of suffering, and met wiili 
welcome and assistance. I told you that ofjr Rector 
was a feshionabfe man, perhaps it was his rank 
made him so, but he never hesitated to relieve the 

distressed} . kc H»tened to my recommendation. 

« 
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and appointed th« Marqne^ft AulidraviUe French 
tutor to his bfothert, 'I shall drop toy empty 
title,’ said the young man 5 * but yoff^will see me 
whenever I can come/ He kept his promise. 
'When the Rector came to reside at the par^ 
son ge for a few months, Moni. Aulaircville 
accompanied him, and frequently visited us* , He 
visited us too often, he became attached to my 
daughter, and I was thunderstruck when my Laura 
declared she preferred him to the brothers of 
the Rector ^ in fact, to any one she knew. Reli- 
gion was an insuperable objection} t refused my 
consent, and Mans. A« soon ufter departed with his 
pupils, far Londom Laura had acquiesced in silence, 
but I soon found that site was more interested than 
I feared. You may have heard of Welsh obstinacy, 
mine was overcome, and I reluctantly gave my 
consent to my daughter's marriage with Mans. A. 
Some of the best families In Wales are stiH Catho- 
lics ; the confessor of one of them married them, 
by the Catholic ritual, and I read Cfur ceremony^ 
I had little fault to find with Aulaireville ; Laura 
/went with him ttf^London, and 1 did not i^e her 
for five years $ he had finished the education of the 
Rector’s brothers, and Was then itwtructing. the 
children of Viscount My daughter did^ 

not look well, she did not complain, but I was cer- 
tain that the lover and the htisbaml were dlfferint 
characters, AulairCville was imperious and pai« 
sionate, Laura was accustomed to alTectioU and 
mildness > the errors of her husband affected her > 


/ 
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bifi own accommodating religion 

ftiR^iikbly bnrt her who had been brought up in the 
^tity of ours. 

*^Tbe young Ihdy you saw was four, and her 
brother two, years old, when 1 first saw them ; and 
when my daughter again visited us, Aulaireville 
bad gone to France* Mons. A. remained abroad 
for some time ; he was not attached to the Royal 
Family, and his name appeared as one of the officers 
df the First ConsuL It appeared singular to me 
that the Marquess Aulaireville should not wish hi$ 
wife and children lo receive the benehts of his 
recovered property, and I felt myself hurt at his 
Silence. He apologized for it by a reference to 
the state of the country, and the imperative duty of 
;,\^ljt^nding his general. But when peace came he 
lidd no longer that excuse, and he was compelled 
t4 atate the truth. 

<*He had been married, and had left his wife 
under the care of her brother, who, being a patriot, 
had sdme opportunities nf protecting her. The 
Marquise Aulaireville was still living, and re>^ 
Mved at the Court of Buonaparte, in fact, she held ^ 
dbxfib office abnut the pffrsop of Josephine. Are 
y^ surprized, sir, that 1 should hesitate .to 
admit a Wrahger.to lUfy dwefiiUg?” 

^^Certainfy ilot, sir| I am only surprized that 
you can jbdbave complacently to any one,'’ answered 

j ^'Th^ preceptit uf '^ur Hlvine Master, sir, com- 
u$ to do good even to those who bavsi 
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injurld us 5 a stranger eannot passlbly have done 
80^ and therefore 1 wish to be cordial tc all. But 
the fatne of your virtues has reached ^en this remote 
spot; 1 have heard your name mentioned with 
,apf)robationj and I have read your writings with 
delight. I feel myself and my bouse honoured by 
your presence,” 

*^£n pity cease to compliment me^ sir; if it 
be not too great a trial of your feelings, may 1 ash 
how your daughter bore the discovery of the Mar* 
ijuess’s villaiiy?” ‘ 

More calmly than I expected ; but it was an out- 
ward peac^ only : she read his letter with indignation. 
'What does he mean, my dear father, by assert- 
ing his attachment to me and his children ? had he 
really loved me he would not have deceived 
For myself 1 care little, but I know, my dear father, 
tiiat you will be blamed for want of care and com- 
mon prudence, and your character will be attacked 
because your daughter has been made mberable.* 
^^The letter enclosed an order on^a banker at 
Bristol for £ 3000 , which be requested might be for 
/the use of Miss Morgan and her children* ^1 dare 
say, ray dear father, that the Marquess expects 
WQ shall send this money back $ but he has wronged 
his children sufficiently: were he to bestow all 
his wealth upon them, he could not make them 
adequate amends ,• for myself, it will not be long I 
shall need anything.’ 

My dear girl was right ; she gradually declined ; 
yet, even when dying, her last prayer was that he 
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who had BO deeply wrongetl her might be fo%iven 
by the All wise Disposer of the destinies of men. 
Mrs. Morgan never recovered the shocks and I was 
left to take care of my grandchildren. I was scarcely 
fit for the task, and with Laura I have had great 
trouble. She resembles her mother in person, and 
in sweetness of disposition^, but she has all the fatal 
French vivacity and heedlessness that rendered her 
father so captivating and so guilty.*’ 

I hope, sir, you will not experience any 
further trouble,” said Mr, L. : **^from your appear- 
atice, no one would suppose you had known so 
much.” 

Very few, indeed, believe it ; but I thank God * 
1 am resigned to His will j 1 am getting very aged 
now, and I have thought that, instead of repining 
at the loss of any good, I ought to be thankful that 
I had enjoyed it so long. I ought to have told you 
that my sister, Mrs. Vernon, returned to England a 
few years since, and came here; she bitterly 
mourned' her disobedience to her kind father, and 
dearly had she suffered for it. Her husband had 
been promoted, and, always proud and imperious, 
he became unbearable and very grossly ill-treated 
her. A fever, brought on by intemperance, termi- 
nated his life, and left her a widow in the fifty-first 
year of her age. She remained in India a few years, 
and, finding her health decline, determined to come 
to England. She told me she could not die in 
peace until she should have been reconciled 
to me.” 
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“ *U wish/ she mourfituUy said, ' that I had al- 
lowed my father to judge for me, he wavS right 
when he told me, how much soever Hnight admire 
Capt. Vernon, I should never be happy as his wife.’ 
^ She heard of the Marquess's conduct, and proposed 
. that the children should bear her name, saying she 
should leave them what property she possessed. 
I hesitated for some time, but she convinced me 
that it would be better, as no one would recognize 
the illegitimate children of the Marquess Au- 
laireville in Augustus and Laura Vernon. ‘ My 
dear daughter eagerly caught at the offer, and 
1 believe that one thing that soothed her mind 
was that, in consequence of the arrangement of 
their aunt, few persons would be able to wound 
their feelings by a reference to their birth. In this 
secluded situation, there are very few who have 
time to notice their neighbours, and, of those who 
have, few are so unfeeling as to insult an old man, 
who must have sunk beneath such accumulated 
sorrows, if the mercy of his Creator had not sup- 
ported him through them. 1 regret to say that 
• there are some who have taunted me with my 
misfortunes, and I have been told that, bad 1 not 
compromised my faith by consenting to my daugh- 
ter’s marriage with a Catholic, 1 should not have 
brought calamity upon my family. Perhaps it was 
wrong : 1 do not think such marriages calculated to 
promote religion, as the parties cannot conscienti- 
ously use the same devotional forms. Yet, what 
could I do ) My daughter was miserable, and as 
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AulaireviHe promised never to interfere with nis 
wife In the education of her children, I thought 1 
could not be doing very wrong ; alas I 1 knew not 
that he intended to desert them.” 

Perhaps, sir, they who censured you for li-, 
berality towards a Catholic had better correct them- 
selves. 1 think the Scripture maxim is ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

^ You are right, Mr. L., I should not have wearied 
you with my dull tale, had I not known who you 
were, but I felt soche apology was due to Mr. L.” 

Mr. L. smiled, dhd the venerable and truly 
respectable clergyman asked him if he would wish 
to walk round the grounds. Mr. L. assented, 
and frequently had occasion to commend. 

“My father/’ said Mr. Morgan, possessed some 
taste, but the praise of much of this ornament and 
elegance is due to Mrs. Morgan : my poor Laurti, 
too, resembled her mother ; they were always 
contriving some little innocent decoration or 
entertainment to make home agreeable.” 

Miss Vernon came to her grandfather, exclaim- 
ing,— Oh ! do you know, grandfather, 1 have had 
such work with Augustus, he has lost his book, he 
has plucked up some Michaelmas daisies, and 
knocked down some piear.s/' 

And, I dare say, you helped him, Laura.” 

Miss Vernon’s nearly transparent cheeks w^ere 
eyed with blushes, as she answered, “Well, 
grandpa, I did.” 

Go — you are a sad wild girl: go to your aunt. 
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iMy Fister/’ said Mr. M., turning to his guest, “ has 
not l>een able to leave her room for sOTie time. ” 

I will not detain you longer, sir/' said Mr. L. : 
“ receive my thanks for your hospitality, and 
‘Hlllow me to direct my servant to prepare himself 
to attend me.'’ 

Mr. M. accompanied hiiii^to the house, and left 
liim for a few minutes : while he was gone, Mr. L. 
phu ed a £10 note between the leaves of the old 
family Bible; and then, wishing Mr. M. hetdth 
and happiness, he mounted his horse and rode off. 

Every welcome that L — castle could afford was 
offered to Mr. L, j but, whether it was that the noble 
owner was no favourite with him, or that he was 
impatient to see his mother, he did not feel at ease, 
and, after remaining a fortnight, he sent his groom 
on with the horses, and took a place in a London 
coach. Very reluctantly the nobleman parted with 
him, and earnestly requested the favour of a visit 
when he returned to England. 

• I will write, my lord/' said Mr. L. : should 
circumstances prevent my personally informing you 
of what you wish to know.” 

“ J am glad yoti are come, Arthur,” exclaimed 
his mother, when he clasped her hand, and eagerly 
asked if she were well. ^ 

A week passed over, at the expiration of which 
Mr. Leclerc proposed visiting his estate in — shire.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. L. : “ it is time ypu 
did: I will go too.” 
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A wet afternoon conBned them to the house. 
Mr, L. was writing, his mother was apparently read- 
ing, but she did not seem to pay much attention to 
her book, for she dropped it from her hand, and 
said aloud, Yes, I should rejoice," 

“ At what, my dear mother said Mr. L., raising 
his head. 

" At seeing you married, Arthur.*’ 

Mr. L. laughed — " What an idea !" 

" You will marry, some time or other, Arthur, and . 
1 should like to see your wife." 

Why, I— in truth,. I never thought about it," 
was l>er son’s answer. 

What a comptument to the ladies, Arthur ! 
were X a young one, I woukl not accept one of you 
learned gentlemen, you are so abstracted and absent ^ 
hut I do not know how it is, let a man be ever to 
dull and disagreenbte, he wiU Bad a wife.” 

'' Then 1 am d«dl and disagreeable!” said Mr. L. 
smiling. 

" No, no ; you utiderstand me very well : but 
how oW are you Arthur ?** 

** Three-and-t weniy ” 

You are young enough, certainly, but I feel my 
health fail, and 1 should like to see you happily 
married before”— 

Oh 1 stop, my dear mother, do not allude to 
what I cannot bear to contemplate. I witl give you 
a sketch of five ladies, not one of whom, I believe, 
would refuse the honour of being your daughter 
in law ; and if you approve of any one of ^ them, 

I will marry her to morrow." 
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" I can tell, by your irony, Arthur, that there is 
some fault attaching to each, but your description 
will amuse me this dull afternoon.'* 

The eldest is a fine woman, well educated, well 
jborn, rich, a few years my senior.” 

** That is out of the question,” said Mra» L. : no 
wife older than yourself, my dear child.” 

" It is part of the portrait, my dear mother. She 
is clever, proud, passionate, and avaricious.” 

“ The next,” said Mr* L. : pretty, graceful, 

well born, and well cohnected, like the others but 
she has little fortune , she is not proud, neither is 
she passionate, and she is religioua,r— if going to 
church and receiving the anerainept constitute it : 
she is my own age.” 

** Go on,” Arthur. 

Miss is about two years younger than I 

am ; she is plain, proud, well ipforroed, dances well, 
writes well, speaks without aQectation, is rather re* 
served, has a large fortune, and very great friends.” 

** Go on.” 

“Lady — is young, lovely, sweet-tempered, 
olever, is thought:^ religious, kind to the unfortu* 
nate, patient with the p^verse* courteous to all. 
You. know her family. She has no energy, is good 
because she has been taught to be so, and would 
prefer a pack of cards to a Bible.” 

At this rate, Arthur, no one will please you, but. 
sketch the fifth.” 

Is seventeen, beautiful as the ejre ever gaxed 
on^ and warm-hearted as tlie Italians, she possesses 
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great accomplishments, and knows Hebrew and 
Greek.” 

‘'That is 0 recommendation with me, certainly,” 
said Mrs. L. Mr. L. smiled and continued, “ and 
is perfectly mistress of Arabic j her family ancH^ 
fortune are unexceptionable, her manners elegant,* 
her influence extensive. So much for the bright 
side of her character, will you hear the other?” 

Mrs. L. nodded. 

“ Her pride is so intolerable that she never goes 
to church, because she will not sit with her inferiors, 
or be taught her duty by one who is less noble than 
herself j she is revengeful, believes in predestina- 
tion, admires Voltaire, and says she will die un- 
married.” 

I think so, Arthur : at least, I should regret to 
see her your wife : you have drawn portraits, cer- 
tainly 5 but have you met with no amiable women, 
accomplished, too, and undisflgurecl by any of the 
faults ypu have named ?” 

“ Yes many, very many, but they want that 
certain indescribable something which would be 
necessary to attach me to one person for life.” 

''You have told me what you do not like 5 tell 
me what you would wish your wife to be !” 

" I should like her to he younger, but not much 
younger, than myself : where the gentleman is ten 
or twenty years the senior there may be a doubt 
as to whether afl^ection is the governing j)rinciple. 

1 should like her to be a well educated, but not a 
learned, lady : Christian principles, and rights moral 
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conduct would be -questians of paran^aut impor- 
tance. Neither strikingly beautiful, nor plainly 
insigniiicant , affable to all^ but .mostly fio to me ^ 
able to give aud receive pleasure in Bociety, but 
chiefly entertaining at home ; fond uiusic^ but uot 
to the jexoluBion of reading ; possessing so much 
knowledge of the world as would guard Jker s^ainst 
its allurements, but with a mind untainted witli a 
cogiiizauce of its crimes 4 free from ipride and 
^passion, yet neither deflcienl in self- respect nor 
flrmrresfi.; charitable* but not indiscriminately so. 
and more fond of doing good in secret than before 
the world $ particular in her dress, but not fine ; and 
as wishful to soothe my sorrowful and languid 
hours as to share iiiy gay and happy ones.’* 

“ There is no such woman in the world, Arthur : 
YOU may search it through, and you will not find 
an original of the portrait you have drawn/’ 

There must have been some such female, how 
else could 1 imagine one^? Is it very unlike my dear 
mother ?” 

“ Yes, fori was proud, passionate, and uncharita- 
ble, and more anxious to please myself than my 
husband.” 

" Not so, my dear mother : but if I meet with 
such a lady, 1 will marry ^ if not, I will neither 
sacrifice niy feelings at the altar of interest nor 
ambition.” 

M. Leclerc wished his mother to accompany 
him to Italy. " I do not wish to be disturbed,” 
mentally remarked Mrs. L. : "I find a difierence 

* Q 
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between fifty-four and twenty-six; and borne and all 
its comforts are dear to me; yet it is Arthur’s desire, 
and if I refuse, and be should fall into improper 
company, for the want of domestic society,! should 
only have myself to blame. Most young, aye, and • 
prudent, men would prefer roving by themselves, 
and why should 1 hurt him by refusing, when he 
begs me to go ?” 

I will go with you, Arthur,” she said aloud. 
And, in the month of November, Mr. L. obtained * 
passports through France, and they landed at Cnlais 
on the first of December. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Manvers regrularly improved, Sbe bad mas- 
tered the difficulty of learning, and, though she still 
found it irksome, it was no longer dreadful. Sbe 
acquired music very rapidly > she possessed a good 
ear, and was a very regular timist. She played 
some Italian duets very well, and began to practise ' 
Spanish pieces. Her instructresses were delighted ; 
they thought her amendment the triumph of their 
own skilful treatment, and an idea that had often 
occurred to them became rooted in their minds. 
They believed themselves capable of being lirst-rate 
teachers. They disliked the solitude of their resi- 
dence, and they d^etermincd to visit London, and 
CvStablish a school, whenever their father should be 
taken from them. His increasing in 6ruii ties seemed 
to indicate that it would not be long before a change 
would take place. A very short time did, indeed, 
deprive them of a kind and excellent parent, whose 
chief care had been the promotion of their comforts 
by every compliance with their wishes which his 
income could afford. He was neither a learned man 

o ? 
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nor fashionable one^ nor did he possess any great 
rehnement of mind ; but he did his duty as a sub- 
ject, and worshipped his Maker in truth and since- 
rity. His life had been a long, and, in comparison 
with others, a happy one, and his death was peaceful 
and serene. Gertrude wept when she saw tlie cold 
corpse, and witnessed the tears of the daughters. 

How dreadful is death V* she thought, ns she 
viewed the closed eyes and pale cheeks of the re- 
mains of Mr. Owen. “ Who would think that any, 
one could look like this that saw him in life and 
health ! And must I die, and such a man Mr. 
Leclerc, must he die } Oh, but I hope it will be a 
long while first,” she said aloud, and then sobbed 
bitterly. 

“M^'hat do you hope, Gertrude?” inquired the 
Signora j but she received no answer to her question, 
and a moment after she forgot that she had asked it. 

Mr. Owen was buried.; and Gertrude, who had 
received a gold watch on one birthday, w as habited 
in deep mourning on the next. 

A few weeks after the interment of her fatlier 
tbe Signora wrote to Mr. Dawson : — 

'**Hy dear Sir, 

“ It has pleased the Almighty tp deprive us of our re- 
spected parent. His death, although long looked for, has yet been 
a great shock, and has rendered our removal from Caernarvon- 
shire almost compilsory. Sis income, which has ceased with 
hU life, contributed to render us more comfortable than we 
should otherwise have been \ and, while he could superintend 





l^nresrsioii ve did w:^l with it ; but we do not 

ujLideiTstand thw thiugsi and are. not e^uoJ tot the toek o£ contoft* 
ding with the TuigAPii we have been offexed £1500 £bx it| 
with leave to remove my articles we wish, we Uimk it witt be to 
oar interest to accept it ; the more eoae my brother baa married 
•Hii dimerlcan {enoAle^ and intend# settUng in Virginia. We 
think of Qommeucing a schooh hat in Wales it would be £blly to 
do so, and we shall be much obliged if you will engage a house 
fos ua in anygeAjbeel part of Surrey near Eichtnond. My know- 
, ledge of Italian, Spaiuab^ and the acsquamtance 1 have with the 
Floreatme drawings^ &c., qualb^ me to giwe itistruetlon without 
the aid of masters, and my sietora are equally compet^t to 
attend to music, French, and the other cetera$ of a poHte 
education. You would be able to recommend us some pupils- i and 
a gentleman of rank tmd extensive connection could most ma- 
terially advance our interest. You must have heard of Arthur 
Leclerc, Esq., and it is him of whom I speak. He has a very 
elegant villa on the banks of the Thames ; and I believe he 
would ser^ e us ; 1 am sure he could. I speak of him that you , 
may not think our plan chimerical ; the success which has 
attended our efforts to instruct Gertrude leads me to hope that 
we should not foil with others, very few of whom could labour 
’ under her disadvantages. A very beneficial change has taken 
place ; she is growing quite a genteel, pretty girl, and will not 
be a bad scholar. 

“ Favour pie with an answer as soon as may be convenient* 
and believe roe, my dear sir, 

“ Very feithfolly, your obliged ftiend, 


“Claua OasYvi.'* 
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The Signora did not receive an answer for some 
weeks, Mr. Dawson informed her that he bail 
taken ’a house consisting of ten rooms> which was 
he thought* quite large enough fora speculation : if 
they succeeded, they could easily procure a larger 
one> if they did not, the expense would be quite 
heavy enough* If he could oblige them in any 
other way, he would willingly do so. 

‘'That is settled,*' said the Signora: “now, 
Emma* how are we to get to London ?" 

“I think we had better go by seaj take a passage 
on board some vessel for London $ we can then 
take our instruments, and the^ furniture we should 
wish to retain.** 

“ You are right,” observed Miss Owenj “yet I 
dread the passage of the Bristol Channel.*' 

do not admire it," said Miss Emma; “but 
co^nsider, Sarah, how heavy the expense of land 
travelling is.** 

“With our small income, it would be ridiculous 
to attempt it, Emma." 

“There are but £800 in the funds, and if we do 
not succeed, what is to become of us was the 
Signora’s reply. 

“Where are we to write to Mr. Leclerc, Clara '** 

“We shall ascertain that in London, Sarah, At 
present we must prepare for our journey there.” 

Gertrude heard, with regret, that they were going 
to London j she dreaded her mother too much to 
wish to he in her vicinity 5 and Mr. Dawson had in- 
formed her that, after staying ten mouths at Hast- 
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ings, Mrs. Lumley had returned to London, and 
taken a house in the neighbourhood of Hackney. 
There she did not stop long, allured by the prospect 
of obtaining gentlemen. boarders, through her hus- 
band’s connexions, she bad gone to Cambridge, 
and established a boarding house. Borne female 
relatives of the University students resided with 
her, and she might have lived very respectably, but 
her miserable vice prevailed, and, being detected 
in acts of great meanness, for which theft would 
not be an improper term, she lost her boarders, 
and was compelled to quit the city, as she* could 
not support the expense of the house which she 
had taken. 

Mr. D.’s last letter ha:tl informed Gertrude that 
her mother was living in some part of Kent. Miss 
M.'s geographical knowledge informed. her that the 
counties of Kent and Surrey w'ere contiguous, and 
the idea of being so near her mother was dreadful. 
Solitary and uncomfortable as her life then vv.is, it 
was happiness compared with the time she spent 
with Mrs. Lumley ; and, while she gazed on the 
mountains of Caernarvon, she half wished she was 
buried under them. The river Conway, which se- 
parates Caernarvon and Denbigh shires, flowed past 
the Villa Orsini ; the window of Gertrude's room 
.commanded a clear view of it, and she looked at 
it with agony. 

What would I give to be one of those fisher- 
men, and able to do as 1 like ! but now I am a 
youn^* lady to be sure, and I must go to horrid, dis- 
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agrewAyfe London aftcf Mfs. Lumtey. I shall never 
go cm that; pretty river again, with Mr.Lecferc, 
nor shall I amuse myself wHh gathering the wild 
flowers on its banks. 1 wish 1 could could 
dissolTe myself into air, 'and rove about here as a 
eephyr !”' 

The draught of the open casement blew her hair 
off her forehead j Gertrude thought it was something 
of an answer to her wish, and she actually knelt 
down, and prayed that she might become wind. • 
Bat, notwithstanding this, she continued hr a visible 
shape, and accompanied the Signora and’ her sisters 
on board the vessel which was to convey them to 
London. 

♦^Nothing but sea and sky, sky and sea!*^ ex- 
claimed Gertrude, in a dissatisfied tone, when she 
came on ilecfc, one morning; 

^ We sliall soon see something not quite so agrees 
Mtf*' said Miss Owenr and, turning to the Captain 
she said, Are we not near the Bishop and his 
Clerks f ^ 

*^The Bishop and" his Clerks repeated Miss 
Manvers. ** I should be glad to see them, but 
where are they to come from?” 

The Captain laughed, the Signora bit her Bp, and 
looked at her sister. 

Gertrude, have you forgotten the lesson you 
had some time since? To give you mstruction is 
to waste 

Gertrude was conscious that she dkl not deserve 
the reproof, for they had not explained it, but she 
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said and the ouiatet ef the vessel remarked, 

^ On the ci»a§t of Pemhroke^ off St. David’s^ ate 
a cluster of grey rocks, eight or ten. i» number ; 
they are tremendously high, and have caused many 
a poor fellow a watery grave, la stormy weather, 
tvlien the wind’ blows to the coast, they are most 
dangerous 3 H is almost impossible to heepoff them. 
A few years ago, I was bound from: the Levant to 
Liverpool, and. had to put into Milford to |>eFfcHnii 
<juarantine. 1 did not admire the conffnement, and, 
as I knew we were perfectly free from infection, I 
sent for my wife* I had l^t her in a passion, ‘and^ 
as she was with a rekitive, with whom I was no 
favourite, 1 did not think she would come } but 
she did 3 her uncle dined out, and she took a coach, 
and went to Londost^ by my deshre, she always 
travelled in the mark Take my advice, ladies, it 
may appear a little more expensive, but it is not so 
in die end. 1 have known same thing of journeying, 
both by sea and land, and I proscribed ihooe heavy 
coaches some years since* If there be auy vacancy 
in the inside, the coachman wiHi sKp in one or two 
•of the ontside passengers, no matter what tliey may 
be, or however disagreeable. My wife wae once 
dreadfully annoyetl, and had her dress spoiled by a 
dirty creature that the guard put in, for on extra 
shilling. Now in the mads you are free from these 
things, and have generally respectable eoatpaolons: 
so, by my desire, my wife came by the mail. Poor 
thing, she had enough of it, it was ahockitig wea- 
ther, tl^ cold was so intense that she was nearly 
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frozen, and the horses at one time were up to their 
necks in snow. They could not get on, and they 
had a vast many uncomfortables j my wife could 
not stand them, she was brought up a lady, aiid she 
was laid up by the time she got to Milford. She 
was half dead and nearly mad with the toothe-aclje 
when she came aboard, and I called her a fo(»l for 
coming, till she got better. I had got few medi- 
cines left, we had had a long passage, and they were 
nearly all used, such as 1 had 1 gave her, but they 
did her no good, and she walked the state room 
day and night. I was smoking my pipe one night, 
and she was moaning, as usual ; here, said I, and I 
handed it to her, try this. She was never the best 
of tempers, and she flew at me, * What did I mean 
by that ? it was enough for her to suffer pain, and I 
need not mock her.* However, I persuaded her to 
try it, and she found relief from it ; its a curious 
remedy, certainly, but if any one has the tooth- 
ache, let him or her snioke a cigar.*' 

would die, first,” said Miss Emma. 

Eh ! that is easily said ; but, however, my wife 
got rid of her pain, though she was still very much 
indisposed, and was not able to go on shore, when 
our quarantine expired. I got what things I wawted, 
at Milford, and off we went : it was very fine when 
we sailed, but the next day, by George, we caught 
it. About evening it blew fresh, but during the 
night it was a heavy gale ; the sea boiled, and 
every tiille the ship was on the top of one wave, I 
feared a yet higher one would overwhelm her. 
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You have heard of waves running mountains high, 
but it is not the height to which a ship is carried 
that makes the danger ; in a great storm, the sea 
resembles a valley, with high hills* on each side of 
it, if a ship is light, and gets on the top of the 
wave, she is safe } but if, before she can rise, the 
sea advances, it sweeps over her, and she goes 
down.” 

The Signora shuddered. “ How dreadful !*' she 
exclaimed. 

*■ 

“Yes, ma’am j but the death is easy, it is the 
watchfulness, the hanging between hope and fear, 
life and death, that makes the misery of shipwreck j 
it is not the actual thing itself, it is its precursors 
that render us miserable. We see death before us, 
we think of those we have left at home, who will 
never know our end, and we are wretched. But 
to go back to the storm j I saw we should have it, 
and 1 got all in readiness j my wdfe was confined 
to her bed, and there I told her to stop, and to 
hold tight by the supporters. I was never in a 
worse storm in my life j for twenty-four hours we 
.never left the deck, we were drenched, and, every 
other minute, the sea washed over the deck, and 
carried over the bulwarks and boats, the water 
casks and everything that was u[>on deck. We 
were then off these horrid rocks, and, almost by a 
miracle, we got the sails all set. We watched the 
canvass anxiously enough : had the smallest sail 
given way, we must have gone upon them. The 
ship trembled, every splinter of her was set in 
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tnetibn, by trying to clear tbeni ; the waves beat 
tremendausly towards them^ and the canvass offered 
but a feeble resiaianee to their impetuosity. At 
last the wind abated, and I managed to get down 
below, and a pretty 8{)ectacle there was : the ashes 
had been thrown from the grate, and the lamps 
frona their hooks;* my desk, and a large chest, were 
smashed to pieces, and every article they contained 
was drenched with salt water and rum. 1 was 
compelled to keep the spirits under my eye, and 
puncheon, of runa, which was fastened down to the 
cabin dfmr, ha<l been staved in, by the chest being* 
hurled against it* The doors of the closets, and the 
tups of the lockers were forced open, by the striking 
of the contents against them, occasioned by the 
heaving of the ship* We had not tasted food for 
nearly thirty-tw(r hours, and I had hoped to find 
some we could eat ; but the meat we had left was 
completely destroyed, ihd the wood was so wet 
that we eonld not kindle a fire. I dreaded entering 
my state room, for I did not expect to find my wife 
alive : she was sUookingly bruised by being thrown 
against tlie wood sides of the bed place, and her. 
bands were blistered with holding by the rails* 
She scarcely believed that I was alive, the raging 
of the sea had drowned our voices, and for hours 
she thought that we were all washed overboard. 
She told me afterwards that she put her hjuad over 
the side of the bed place, to ascertain if the water 
had reached aa high, and that she was quite re> 
•igned and calm. The dead lights 







** What are they ?*’ said Gettmde. 
flow can you presnnye to intmupt any person V 
said the Signora, you have been told of that be- 
fore.” 

" It is not very polite, certainly/' said the cap- 
tain, ** yet I like a child to ask questions. It shows 
she pays attention to what U said. Tlie better way, 
my dear, is to remember and ask when the 'pers^itti 
has done speaking.” 

“ Yes, sir ; 1 have been told to do isa, but if I do 
not speak ^at once, I forget.” , 

“You must exercise your memory 5 t4ie dead 
lights are large thick shutters, fa^imd outside tthc 
windows to protect the glass, on this oeeasion they 
were waslied away, and, seeing the tight, my Wife 
concluded that the water was funk mg its way 
through the shattered glassy and t^tift'she would be 
drowned by its overilowing the cii^bin. Happily 
the gale abated, and 1 was^spared to see tbe^tlamage 
repaired. That day we were completely exbairsted, 
we had no dry clothing, nor auy provision which 
we could use ; we steered for Milford, and got bock 
before the gale came on again. We bad bad weather 
for several days, and were much knocked about in 
the haven. However, wc got to rights, and we had 
at last as fine a passage to Liverpool as ever I had 
in my life. Many, very many, who sailed wHh us 
at the first outset were never beard of ^ore, unsd 
the owner of the ship who was himself at Liverjmol 
had given us up. He was standing on the quay, 
when the vessel entered the dock, and came on 
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board immediately, he shook my hand, and told 
me he was glad to see me, !)ut he never expected 
it;* 

*‘I dare say, your wife never went again,** said 
Miss Elmma. 

She did, Capt. Smith sold the vessel I had, and- 
recommended me to a Scotch gentleman, wlio was 
the owner of several ships, he gave me one of 5(X) 
tons, one of the finest that ever man set foot upon j 
she was chartered for the West Indies, and my lady ^ 
would go, too ; but that voyage was almost enough, 
yet she would have gone to Antwerp with me, but 
I put her ashore at Portsmouth, where she had 
some friends 5 and when I came home, I had a 
little daughter to look after, and plague enough 
she is. Miss is so delicate that she cannot be sent 
to school, because her health would be injured by 
confinement 5 she is spoilt, her mother makes a 
fool of her, and if I was not attentive she would be 
a dunce. She is, aye she always was, full of mis- 
chief- I am very particular in some things, 1 always 
wash my own salad; I was going into the garden 
to cut some, and 1 heard a strange rumbling in the 
kitchen ; I knew the girl was out, and thought some 
thief had got in at the area window. So dowq I 
went, and there was Miss, her fine frock completely 
wet, and the floor the same. The servant had been 
at some of your slop daudling, and Miss was very 
busy with the scrubhingrbrush and house cloth. 

* Who did this ?* she looked at me, at herself and the 
floor, but no answer. I repeated the question, and 
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she stammered out, *Han — Han — Hannah did it 
Pa.* Oh! you little liar, I said, I will make you 
remember this, how dare you offer to deceive me ? 
Away she ran crying to her mother T There, said I, 
see how soon your*‘ — 

Oh ! d%not swear,” said the Signora. 

Well, your deceptions sex then, commence their 
artfulness : here is a child of two years old who 
cannot speak plain, yet she can frame a falsehood, 
?»nd, in her way, utter it.” 

The Signora smiled, ** How long did your anger 
last, sir V* ‘ 

Not long : she is my own, my only, child, she is 
my darling.” • 

Gertrude walked away, the captain was considered 
an unkind man, and not without reason; he had risen 
from a humble station, and, having met hardship in 
all quarters of the globe, he had no sympathy with 
those who shrunk from suffering. He conceived 
that discipline could not be maintained without 
severity ; he treated sailors as brutes, and he found 
them so ; his commands, imperiously given/were 
sullenly obeyed, and the obedience he exocted from 
them was reluctantly shown. Yet he was a talented 
man, and, among those who knew him, he was 
generally sought ; he had friends in abundance when 
he wanted them not, and his superiors did not dis- 
dain to avail themselves of his knowledge, or to be 
entertained by the display of his convivial qualities* 
When he spoke of his daughter his features relaxed, 
and Miss M. felt that the love he bore her was the 





move valuabk heeevm Jus nfEecUon was not laviab- 
ed up&n 

"'iitkppy little ahe said» jnientally, "you 

have a deHi* taother to take ciyre of you, aod a fond 
father is coming; to load you with presents and 
caresses ! Mit, I ^i«h Iwej'e you.” ^ 

¥et ocstild ^ert<rude have known the future fate 
of that ^oliild^ ''ooidd ^idie have ituagined the nwny 
luiofortiKBes which the was to meet, even she would 
not wished to exchange situations with her. To 
each ht« aaHV^ifuiigs bad Miss M. remembered 

this she would have learnt to be thankful for what 
she had, not to repine at wUiit had not. Re- 
signation is a hard lesson to learn ; but, after all, 
iuspatieiice ^uly aggravates the evils we wish to 
cujie. 

In^beiaftepuoort), the Captain called to Gertrude. 
"Tihere,” he said, " are the rooka.*' .She abudderwl 
as'Sli^ viewefl them, thougli the water then gently 
sippled ^over the hase. Here and there a oniggy 
point projected, and gave evidence of the danger 
which harked beneath, as well ns above, the surface 
of^be water. 

The weather continued hue, and Miss M. was 
ih^uently on deck : one of the sailors was a native 
of Portugal ; on one oocasion lie gave some offence 
to his commander, who, among other things, abased 
his religion, and its Continental absurdities. 

¥ott huve travelled, madam/* he said, address* 
ing 'the 'Signora. " Were you ever in Lisbon ?'* 

" JMo, sir/* 





You suiOT^red no loss» it is a moat filthy city, 
I may aay it U ttie dunghill of the uaivarfie : und tlia 
people ! they and their monkeys are well matched. 
Good Friday was observed their iii%y the last time 
I was there, and a line hubbub there was : as soon 
as it wasj U^ fat, tive Tagus was all uproar, and pre- 
sently wlm should we see but a gneat log of wood 
hoisted out of their best ship of war ! They called 
the thing a figure ; it had eyes, certainly, and some- 
thing like a mouib^ that was the only resemblance 
it bore to anything human. All day long they 
thraslied the wood ; it was in the river, then it was 
pulled out, drawn up to the mast-head and well 
whipped, then loweml again and so they worked 
on tiilnight, when it was taken on ahore and burned 
in the square.*' 

And what is all that for?" said Miss Owen. 

The log, xmt’am, is to represent Judas Iscariot, 
and the beatiog ireceives is to tesdfy t>boir abhor- 
rence of his guik. On that day, too, a figure is 
entombed, and disiaterred on Easter Sunday, as a 
representation of Our Saviour’s suffering j but the 
latter custom is common in all Catholic e^Mintries, 
*and is practised even in England. 1 do not like 
foreign sailors, they are idle, dirty, and malicious j 
but in war time it is catch as catch can, we must 
put up with it." 

After a beautiful passage of five days, the vessel! 
safely entered the Thames, and, as Gertrude viewed 
the shores of Kent ami Essex, forming, when seen 
together, a not unpleasiug contrast, she felt that 
• u 
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there was yet something beautiful in the place^ 
although her mother was near it. When the water- 
man came on board at Blackwall^ the Signorn, her 
sisters and Gertrude^ bade adieu to the captain, 
who, a few years after, with many others, met a 
watery grave in the VVestern Ocean. TIjjp Signora, 
and her friends remained at Black wall till the morn-^ 
ing, when she engaged a coach to convey them to 
the house which Mr, D. had engaged for them; it 
was well furnished, and they were much pleased 
with it. Mr. Dawson called on them in the even- 
ing, and was very much gratified at finding Gertrude 
so n)ut‘h improved. Miss M. did not ask after her 
mother, neither did Mr. D. name her. A few weeks 
rendered them quite at home in their new habita- 
tion. Gertrude ceased to regret the change, especi- 
ally as Mr. Dawson exerted himself to procure them 
pupils, and they received promises of three boarders 
after the Christmas vacation. The Signora’s inten- 
tion of writing to Mr. Leclerc was frustrated b} 
his return to England fifteen months after he had 
quitted it. 

‘‘Thank God!” he exclaimed, when his mother 
resumed her station by her own fire-side; “thank 
God, we are once more at home.” 

Mrs. and Mr. L. had seen sufficient to make them 
value it ; the whole Continent was torn to pieces by 
intestine divisions, and racked with the fears of the 
tyranny of the victorious French, who had carried 
with them Atheism and irainorality, inflicting misery 
and death upon the unhappy people whose conn- 
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tries they had destroyed. Mr. Leclerc'a arrival was 
soon known, and as soon as etiquette would permit, 
the Signora wrote, and in a fortnight Mr. L. called. 
He said he was mucli surprised at the contents of 
her letter, and he listened patiently to her, while 
.she unfo^ed her plans, and requested his assist* 
^nce. 

I tell you candidly^ ma’am, that if you wish me 
to recommend your establishment, you must alter 
your system of tuition.*’ 

The Signora would be happy to alter siny part of 
her system that might be incorrect, if Mr. L.‘ would 
kindly point it out. 

I have not time to enter into the subject now, 
Madam j but I will write you a few hints, and, if 
you can adopt them, my assistance (so far as it 
extends) shall not be wanting.” 

The Signora felt the implied reproofs, though she 
had not candour enough to acknowledge that she 
deserved them. 

My dear Madam, 

“ I have ever considered the education of the young a 
’most important duty : assuredly it is one, but it is misunder- 
^od and perverted. To give young people a proper estimation 
of their rank and station, to teach them a few dazzling accom- 
plishments, and to tell them that virtue is honourable and vice 
its opposite, is all that is thought ncccbsary. But they are not 
told in what virtue or vice consists ; that they are left to learn ; 
and no wonder that they make shipwreck of the one, and become 
disciples of the other. 

• H 2 
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* *n9 tboDA the oomOMm sniad ; 

JuBt UB ike twig is ben^ tbe t^ee *s 

HdBW Teeponsibk, thmi, are they iv'ho Imve that tvig m their 
hafids, and who may dispose and tom it s» they thinh irt ' 
BeUeire me« madam, oducation is a mudi more serious thing 
dmi it is generally thought, and of many prenrai^ forms | 
do not approve. ^ 

^ One that 1 xxnost dfflike is the making of the Bible a class- 
book. I do not adnvhre it in a school at all *, there is much 
in it which your scholars do not undemisnd, and inue)\ whidi it 
wouM he improper for them to know ; yet childhood is inquisi- 
tive, and it is tjglit that they should reqiaefiit an explanation of 
what is unknown. If, therefore, the Bible % to be read, let 
those parts only be selected which a teaeher may discourse upon 
Without giving her piq^ile a knowledge of those subjccis unfit for 
them to be ocjquainted with. I know U is customary with some 
to have the hooks read sueoessrvdy. How absurd this is I am 
sure I need not say to the Signora Orsini ; but there is one prac- 
tice against which 1 wish to caution you. 1 have observed that, 
when your pupil foiled in executing any task to your satisfaction, 
you invariably assigned some verses of tlie Bacred Writings to 
be learnt os a punishment for displeasing you. This is certainly 
wrong. The principle of human nature revolts from any thinfe, 
coercive, or that is prescribed as a duty ; and it is certainly iqjj^ 
proper to render the Bible an object of abhorrence. I would 
suggest the propriety of teaching those who may be placed under 
your care to regard tlmt hook, as it is, a blessing ; and, were I a 
teacher, I should wish them to esteem the privilege of hearing 
and reading portions of it as the liighest happiness they could 
enjoy. But I object to its being dossed with other books. 
Some portion of the morning and evening of every day should be 
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debated to the itudy of iti contovti^ the middle of the day 
might be employed in the asual manner, 

^*Bjr adopting this method, eonfushra jrould be aroided, 
necossiiry and OEiuimental knoiricdge would be aoquiretl during 
tcbool hours, and that irreverence which it naanifested towards 
the Bible at' a tduMdrbook would no longer be fmmd to pre- 
vail among ddldteii of all agea It it the more en^y to act 
upon this plan, at you intend to receive only boardiTs ; they 
will be oaiiifdy under your care, and, while they remain with 
you, you occupy their parents' places, and are Tctponttble for 
your conduct towarda them. It is to be lamented tbr^t^ instruc- 
ton in general pay so little attention to the first duties of life, 
they think they do enough when tJiey infuse certain ideas into 
the minds el their pupils, az»d when they have made tliein 
acquaintod with obtain sdeuceiL And, you perhaps, will think 
that 1 reoommond you to practiao works of supererogatien, 
when. I advise you to conduct your seminary on religious 
principles. But 1 imag^ not. It is above all things neces- 
sary that the female mind be early and deeply tinctured with 
religion ; prevented by their delicacy from gaining in the world 
that experience of it which is often our guard against iU 
temptations, it is requisite that your sex be able to oppose a 
'rcsifltance founded on iimate principles to the ailuTementa 
4ftuGh constantly assail them. 

Hard is the fortune that your sex attends ; 

Women, like princes, find no real frienda : 

All who approach them their own ends pursue i 

Lovers and ministers are never true. 

Experience, my dear madam, teaches us that these lines verge 
on truth, and the sense which nature gives us will likewise ir^ 
form us» that those most need protection who are most exposed 
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to danger. Let then religion be engrafted on the mind, and 
right principles will direct proper conduct ; pride may do much, 
but it is not to be depended upon, it is kept alive by adulation, 
excess of homage intoxicates the brain, increases self conceit, 
and produces too great a confidence in our own powers. They 
fail us in the hour of trial, and we find worldly wisdom a very 
inefficient substitute for Christian simpleness. Upon this subject 
I should not have dwelt so long, but that I should consider 
myself accountable to my friends for the right tuition of ^heir 
children if, through my recommendation, they were induced t6 
place them with you. You will not, therefore, I trust, feci 
offended by the observations which 1 have felt myself called 
tipon to make : a few more, and I have done. 

“ History, biography, and geography, are delightful and in- 
structive studies ; I would say, give them precedence ; next let 
music be offered to the learner's notice, it is a sublime and an 
ennobling science, it elevates the mind, raises the i^irits, and 
frequently proves an antidote to the cares and distractions of life. 
Sacred music more especially does so, and the easier Psalms of 
the church might be soon acquired. I decidedly object to the 
introduction of foreign music, until the pupQ is familiar with 
the languages in which it is written ; and then great care is 
necessary in the selection of pieces, some ought never to disgrace 
the instrument of a delicate female, unfortunately the saiA^ 
remark applies to some compositions by our own masters. 
Pino needle-work is all very well, but I should not compel any 
sue to attend to it, it may, I think, be stated that, in general, 
girls who are clever at their needle, and boys who are great Latin 
versifiers, seldom excel in any thing else. As regards dancing, 

I hope you will not allow waltzing ; I detest it, it may suit 
Spain very well, but I am astonished that it has gained a place 
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among the amiiBements of us sober English. In conclusion. I 
would say, do not require the attention to be given to too many 
things at once ; the mind becomes fatigued, smd loses its elos- 
tieity when employed by too many subjects ; it is in fact, im- 
possible to digest more than one at a time. How much soever 
general knowledge may be desirable, it is to be preferred that 
u person be master of one science rather than a smatterer in all. 
AVe have order and regularity in the natural, why not in the 
moral, world ? In any way in which I can assist you, I shall be 
happy to do so. Mrs. Leclerc authorizes me to say that she 
will exert her influence to promote your interest as {far aa 
possible. 

I am. 

My dear Madam, 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

To A. Lbclbrc.*' 

The Signora Orsini. 

Mr. L. is a very excellent, but rather an enthu- 
siastic, g^entleman," observed the Signora ; " do not 
you think, Sarah, that we shall be laughed at, if we 
attempt to act upon his plan ?** 

/ "Oh no, his reputation would make any absurdity 
palatable, but he only recommends what is right.'* 
" Then, Sarah, we must act upon it.** 

" And I, Clara, imagine it will conduce to our 
own welfare and comfort.’* 



CHAPTER V. 


Tjh» honour of reprefienting his native county in 
Parliament was offered to Mr. h., but he declined it. 

I cm yet. he said, full young to enter into the busy 
and distracting bustle of politics,t nor could I devote 
so much of iny time to their interest as iny con- 
stituents might expect from me; neither would I 
contest an election — my fortune would be injured, 
and 1 should take my place in the House with the 
uneasy feeling that, through me or my agents, dis- 
turbances ha<l been excited. 1 must therefore return 
a negative to the requisition, but 1 beg you will 
offer my grateful thanks to those gentlemen who 
have promised me their support. 

Mrs. L. had not given her opinion upon the sub-p 
ject, but her son well knew that she would approve 
his decision. For some time, Mrs. L. had been 
indisposed, her son feared that she was hydropical, 
^d persuaded her to take as much exercise as she 
could bear; he once proposed a walk to the Signora's, 
the distance was not quite three miles, and he 
thought she might walk so far without being 
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greatly fatigued. Mrs. L. aseeuted, and they went. 

It was the Midsiinmier vacation, and the pufnis 
were returned to their homes ; Gertrude remained, 
as usual. Nearly three years had passed since Mr. 
L. had seen her, she had been in the school-room 
when he called, and knew she must not quit it to 
speak to him. She had learned a disagreeable les- 
son ; and that was that between herself and Mr. L. 
there was a vast difference : in Wales this had not 
been perceptible, but in Surrey it was : his elegant 
residence, which she bad passed with the Signora, 
his splendid equi|>age and liveried domestics,' and 
the estimation in which he was held by the great 
families near them, who noticed her governesses on 
bis account — all impressed Gertrude with high 
ideas of bis impoitanoe. In Wales he was domestica- 
ted with them, in England his visits were few, short, 
and formal 5 and, when Gertrude saw him depart, 
she again wished that they had never left Caernar- 
vonshire, 

The tea urn waa just placed on the table, when 
Mr. L. and bis mother were announced ; and, with- 
jout any ceremony, be seated himself, and requested 
jj^iss Owen to give him some tea. 

Will Mrs. L. take tea or coffee V' enquired Miss 
Emma. 

“ Neither, brandy and toasted breml are what 
she takes, the state of her health will not allow be/ 
to tritle,” 

Miss Emma was sorry to hear this, and busied 
herself in preparing every thing necessary for Mrs. 
L.*s comfort. 
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** Gertrude had withdrawn^ with her bonnet and 
scarf; she returned, and took her place at the 
table.*' 

Mr. L. did not recognize her ; when he did, he 
enquired if she had improved. 

** The Signora says 1 have, sir.” 

** 1 knoWy Mr, L., that you are aware how sacred 
music should be played ; after tea, will you permit 
Gertrude to play some pieces she has learnt asked 
the Signora. 

Mr. L. nodded ; Mrs. L. said she should be much 
gratitied, and Miss M. was placed at the piano with 
some of Mr. Addison's hymns before her. She 
played timidly at first, but Mr. Leclerc’s approving 
smile ever encouraged, and her fingers glided 
softly over the keys, and her voice received the 
deep intonation of the music, as she sung the hymn 
commencing, 

‘ When all thy mercies, oh, my God,' 

'' See what patience and perseverance will eflfect, ’ 
said Mr. L : “ when I saw you in Wales, you said 
you could never learn, but you have executed that 
piece well ; very well.” 

Very well, indeed,'* said Mrs. L. ; ''when yo^ 
call. Miss Owen, bring that young lady wjth you.” 

Gertrude rose gaily, “ I shall be happy, very 
happy, ma'am, to play, if I could amuse you by 
doing 80 .” 

"If you come,” said Mrs. Leclerc, ^'come early. 
Signora, are you engaged to-morrow?* 

" No, Madana.” 
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"Then come early ; Arthur is going to breakfast 
at Windsor, and I will send you home in the 
evening/’ 

The Signora was much obliged, and would do 
herself the honour of spending the day with her. 

Mr. L. looked at his watch. 

What is the time, Arthur?** 

" Half-past seven j I told Clarke to be here at 
seven.” 

• Your watch is too fast, sir,” said Gertrude. 

'"I believe it is: oh, here he is;” and at that 
moment the carriage drew to the door, and Mr. and 
Mrs.L. departed. 

Mr. L. was not fashionable in many things : he 
took his breakfast at eight, and his other meals at 
equally unfashionable hours; he left home at seven, 
and at eleven the Signora and her young charge 
paid their respects to his mother. 

Gertrude was bewildered ; the entrance ball was 
ornamented by some ancient armour, and various 
exotics shed their fragrance on the air ; the stairs, 
which wound up the left side, were marble, with 
.richly carved mahogany ballusters, and the break- 
Dist room, in which Mrs.L. was sitting, was superbly 
furnished,^ Miss M. missed Mr. L.^ she was not 
timid when he was present, but hesitated and stam- 
mered when she tried to answer his mother. Mrs. L* 
perceived her confusion. 

"You are bashful, and when I was a little girl 
I was so too ; you will be more at your ease pre- 
sently ^ take your governess’s bonnet, and leave your 
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own in the room to the left, walk about where you 
like, and come in when you have recovered your 
confidence.” 

Gertrude lightly skipped up the marble stairs, 
and gazed around her with delight. A portrait of 
Mr. L., taken when be was sixteen, was placed 
over the mi^ntel piece. Mr. L. was represented in 
a manner which expressed his amiable disposition ; 
he was kneeling on the grass, sheltering a rabbit 
with one arm, while he kept off a dog with the 
other. Miss M. looked at the picture for some 
time, and then went to the window 5 it commanded 
a side view of the country j and, having satisfied 
her curiosity, she descended and asked the footman 
to shew her the room where she had left the Sig- 
nora and Mrs. In, who was speaking when she 
entered 

I am, as it were, dying, to avoid death ; Arthur 
prescribes my regimen, and will not hear of any 
deviation from it ; he would not have gone to 
Windsor to-day, but to prepare a friend to receive 
me ; 1 am to take even laborious exercise, both be 

and Dr. — say that I must submit to their. 

roles.” 

1 trust they wdl produce the effect intended, 
Madam, and that you will soon be entirely re- 
covered,'' replied the Signora. ,, 

Mrs. L. shook her head. do not wish to 
make roy son unhappy, but the complaint is here- 
ditary, and wiU prove fatal. But look out some 
music, 1 was much pleased with your pupiVs per- 
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formaiice, yesterday. You will find music of every 
description, in the next room.” 

The Signora and Gertrude went ihere« and 
Mrs. L. followed them. ” This is Arthur’s favou- 
rite apartment ; the view we have of the river 
renders it pleasing.’* 

• It was something more like the other ^ it was 
richly furnished, the windows opened upon a lawn, 
diversified by beds of earth, in which every descrip- 
tion of plant flowered luxuriantly, and at the 
extremity j tlie Thames rolled silently on, watering 
and giving vigour to the willows and other trees 
that adorned the banks. The exterior scene was 
reflected in the large mirrors that adorned the 
apartment, and, while seated at the harp^ Gertrude 
saw the baiges and boats ou the river sail before 
her as ^in a sea of glass. She gave way to her 
gay feelings, and sang and played with ease and 
vivacity. 

Miss M. was never so happy in her life ; and, after 
dinner, when Mrs. L. told her to amuse herself aa 
she liked, she glided on the lawn, and walked down 
to the river, the tide was ebbing, and as it receded 
it left the clear gravelled bewch hard and dry. Gcr- 
trudje seated herself on a rustic sfot placed above 
high water mark, and entertained herself by ex- 
amining some plants that grew beside her. While 
she remained, the gaxxkwer came to water them, 

and Gertrude said, — 

“Do you ever have any roots stolen^” 

“ Sometimes, Miss.” 
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I thought SO ; the place is open^and so accessi- 
ble from the river : why is there not a bank V* 

master, Miss, says it spoils the prospect 
from the house ; he had some palings, but they 
were taken down, and now we set traps and guns.*’ 
But do not many people come here in the day 
time ?*’ 

" Sometimes, Miss, but very few are so rude as 
to attempt to trespass here ; some do, but if they 
are decent people, my master will not suffer them 
to be molested, and so long as they do no hurt, 
they may walk as long as they please." 

“That is very kind." 

" Mr* L. is always kind. Miss 5 I have lived with 
him seven years, and have always found him tht 
same j he was but eighteen when I came first, but 
he had more sense then than any one I ever served 
before. Would you like to see the kitchen garden, 
and orchard. Miss ?** 

“Oh, yea," said Gertrude ^ and, while she was 
roving about, Mrs. Leclerc and the Signora were 
speaking of her. 

“1 think that, situated as she is, with respect to 
family connexion, the education she is receiving is 
of too high an order for her," said Mrs. L. 

have said so to Mr. Dawson, and his reply was, 
' I acknowledge the truth of what you say, but is 
the child to be sacrificed because her grandmother 
and mother choose to outrage common sense ? Her 
father’s birth and profession were highly respect- 
able, so were his relatives. 1 am aware that £75 
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per annum would not maintain Gertrude in a style 
commensurate with the idea$ she will have acquired^ 
but 1 do not intend her to pass indolently throug;h 
life. When she is fourteen, I shall place her in a 
large establishment, with the understanding that, 
at the expiration of four years, she is to become a 
junior teacher. She will thus be employed, and the 
salary she will receive will be sufficient to supply 
her wants ; her own property will be untouched, 
if she marry, money will be no objection, and if she 
do not, in the evening of her life she will have 
something to afford her comfort, and to protect her 
from the insults of the world.* This plan, my dear 
Madam, has been frustrated by our removal to Lon- 
don, and Gertrude remains with us on rather 
different terms. The sum which Mr. D. allows 
with her is wholly inadequate to defray the ex- 
penses we are obliged to incur, that she may mix 
with those young ladies who have been entrusted 
to us, through your and Mr. Leclerc*s great kind- 
ness. But she is to give us the benefit of her 
services when she is eighteen, and to receive no 
salary for three years, which will compensate us 
for the extra charge we arc now at.** 

“JShe will excel in music, I think,** said Mrs. L. j 
''she has a fine voice.” 

" She has, ma*am ^ and she has lately paid much 
attention to my instructions.’* 

Mr. Leclerc met with some friends at Windsor, 
and did not return till ten ; the Signora and her 
j)upil left at eight, and Gertrude did not see Mr. L. 
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for several montbs. MrSp^L. appeared much better 
when they returned home in May, and Gertrude 
went with Miss Owen to congratulate her on her 
improved health. Miss Manvers walked on the 
lawn, while Miss O, remained with Mrs. L. Mr. 
L, was seated on one of the garden chairs, viewing 
the river, which was covered with various boats. . 

“ You look well, Mise Manvers. Are your go- 
vernesses enjoying good health?"' 

Gertrude answered aflSrmatively, and Mr. L. di- 
rected her attention to the scene before them. The 
brown sails of the sailing barge, and the white ones 
of the pleasure boat, were equally conspicuous, and 
persons of all grades were passing to and fro in 
boats of every description. 

“ Observe those jolly boats,*' said Mr. L. ; they 
most probably belong to some Newcastle collier, or 
small trading vessel, and are now instrumental in 
affording pleasure to those who, confiaed for months 
to the close and disagreeable neighbourhoods of 
Ratcliff, Wapping, and ^^hadwell, gladly avail them- 
selves of the return of their relatives to enjoy the 
pleasures of the water, unattended by its dangers. 
Remark the party in the nearest boat ^ the elderly 
man who steers is probably the master ^ the two 
rowing appear to be something above common* sea- 
men, and are, possibly, mate and cabin-boy. The 
awning shelters them from the sun^ and its stan- 
chions serve as a support to the pale, delicsate girl 
whose attenuated hand rests on the arm of the 
younger one. ETicursioDs like these are most likely 
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recomioeiuled as a cure to incipient coiisSumpiion. 
She is, perhaps, one of those whose health has bee!i 
sacrificed In fruitless endeavours to provide for her- 
self by needle- work. The years of her cbildhoofi, 
that ought to have been spent in gay and innocent 
amusements, may have been devoted to learning a 
life-destroying business, and her parents reap the 
reward of their inhumanity in her total incapability 
to discharge the <Iuties of life. The beautiful girls 
J)y her side are certainly not her relatives j they are, 
perhaps, the daughters of the veteran seaman^ and 
may have solicited their father to afford their friends 
all the benefit in his power to confer. The rowers 
are resting on their oars, and seem to he admiring 
the house. They may envy its owner, and so show 
the absurdity of all things j fou, could they know 
circumstances and read thoughts, they would learn 
that its possessor has many, very many, distressing 
occurrences to render him unhappy. Every station 
in life has its pains ) the highest is exposed to 
vicissitude and sorrow ; the lowest has its miseries, 
and, like others, it has, too, its pleasures.*’ 

^ • Mr. h. ceased speaking, and sunk into a state of 
abstraction, which was becoming almost habitual. 
Gertrude was convinced that Mr. Leclerc was 
greatly altered since his return from the Continent. 
He was so. The scenes he had witnessed were not 
calculated to raise his spirits. lie saw countries, 
generally vicious, still further demoralized, under 
the pretence of reformation 3 and, while he viewed 
Rome,, the fallen empress of the world, he win 
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compelled raenttUly to own that the present Ruler 
of the Adriatic was pursuing the same course that 
had brought his predecessors to destruction. Mr. L, 
saw, too, the wives, the daughters, and every female 
relative of the fallen and imprisoned chiefs of Italy, 
the slaves of the proud and inhuman victors, 
earning, by their own infamy, a miserable sub- 
sistence in the land and possessions of their fore- 
fathers. The Papal states, the other divisions of Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and Holland, bore witness to the 
morality, the pureness, of their regenerators ! The 
havoc in the Swiss cantons, so lately the abodes of 
peace and innocence, was altogether too dreadful to 
contemplate ; jand, sick at heart, disgusted at all he 
saw and heard, Mr. L. revisited his own country 
with changed ideas and saddened spirits. Ills mo- 
ther’s illness had disturbed his mind, and, now that 
she was partially restored to health, his thoughts 
roamed over the world, and he was hourly framing 
schemes to reform it. Vain attempt ! Not that it 
is wrong to do so ; every one ought to lend his aid 
to any thing that may appear to promote the moral 
welfare of his fellow Tnen j but it is folly to expect 
unalloyed success. It is useless to grieve at disap- 
pointment j yet the man of sensibility and refinement 
will ever regret the vitiated state of society, and 
deplorp the evils he cannot cure. 

Gertrude regarded Mr. L.’s silence as an intima- 
tion that he did not wish to be intruded upon, and 
returned to the house. She was perfectly at ease, 
and she was happy, while at the villa, in the com- 
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pany of Mrs. and Mr. L. j md, when she returned 
to her lessons^ it was with gaiety and pleasure, 
that she might qualify herself to deserve their 
favour. 

Mr. Dawson came so see her on her birth-day. 
•Her watch was still in order, and, as a proof of his 
approbation of her conduct, her guardian presented 
her with 'The Emigrants,' a poem, by Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, and some other poetical compositions by the 
^same beautiful writer. Mr. Dawson did not appear 
well 3 his health had been for some time unstable, 
and, as much to benefit it, as to execute the orders 
of his employers, he was about to visit Cornwall, 
and several other counties of England. 

You will not See me for several months, Ger- 
trude. Let me, when I return, receive the same 
favourable account of your proficiency as I have 
now." 

Time passed on, and Miss M. became generally 
admired ; extremely lovely in her person, and capti- 
vating in her manners, she hod many friends, and 
more enemies, and her conduct was not calculated 
to diminish the number of the latter. Gertrude 
was proud ; proud of her person nnd acquirements^ 
proud of her religious observances. At church on 
a Sunday, and in the daily prayers of the week, her 
elevated brow seemed to say, ' You do not equal 
me 3’ the glance of scorn shot frequently from her 
eye, and the sarcastic smile of contempt curled her 
lip. Even Mr. Leclerc did not escape her criticism 3 
and she sometimes replied to his observations in a 
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way wliich exceedingly displeased him. Rapidly 
approaching sixteen. Miss M. thought she had a 
right to think and act for herself; and she^ one 
evening, condemned a gentleman in no measured 
terms. Mr. L. paid the respect due to talent, but 
he could not forget that he had known Gertrude tu 
child, and a very ignorant one too j and, vi^ith some 
severity, he said, 

^*^It is impossible for anyone to tell the power of 
temptation, but the being that is exposed to it.” 

Oh, but Mr. — is a religious man.” 

“ Well 3 he is human, and, as such, liable to err . 
a life of continued profligacy proves a man a vi- 
cious character j occasional errors say that he is 
weak, they do not speak him wicked. ^He who 
judges with severity of others endangers hia own 
virtue.’ ” ^ 

Gertrude blushed, and was silent j the great duty 
of religious charity had never been implanted in her 
breast. She disliked her governesses, certainly not 
without reason j and her antipathy to them made 
every thing they recommended disagreeable to her. 
'Example strikes where precept fails,’ is a hack*- 
iteycd, but true, line. Unfortunately for her, Ger-* 
tnide had precept, not example. Of all she knew, 
Mrs. and Mr. L. were the only persons who appear- 
ed to reduce theory to practice, and of them she 
saw too little to learn much of those unobtrusive, 
but real, virtues, the absence of which causes much 
of human misery. She was much attached to Mr. 
Leclerc, and she frequently contradicted him, that 
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she might attract his attention j. for even his anger 
was more pleasant to her than his silence. Mr.Li 
never saw a fault without gently re|>ieiving it, and 
Gertrude built her moral virtues upon the instruc- 
tions he casually gave her. But she admitted pride 
and its concomitant, impatience, and spoiled them alU 

Miss Man vers had not heard of her guar lian for 
some months, and she was rather uneasy at his 
long silence. Her suspense^ was soon disae^reeably 
terminated. Mr. D. had been attacked by apoplexy, 
and, after lingering for some time, he had relapsed, 
and was no more. 

By his will, which he had made when lie first 
became^her guardian, he left Miss M. £200, and 
consigned her to the care of William Walters 
Milsom, Esq., an eminent merchant, and one who 
nvas generally thought an honourable man. What- 
ever else he might be, he was too proud a man to 
be troubled with the concerns of an orphan girl, 
whose whole fortune did not amount to £2000 j and 
when Mr. Lumley waited upon him, to complain 
of the hardship of Gertrude’s being taken from her 
.■inother’s care, Mr. Milsom very readily offered to 
resign Gertrude’s affairs to him, and to transfer 
to him the money which stood in the name of 
Mr. Dawson, as trustee fiir Miss Manvers. 

Mr, Lumley as gladly availed himself of the 
offer j and, before Gertrude knew of Mr. D.’s death, 
her mother and Mr. Lumley were invested with 
absolute power to do as they pleased. Mrs. Lumley 
had often complained, to those who would listen to 
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h«r, that her daughter was being brought up a fine 
Udy, while she was at home slaving and drudging 
from morning till night 

*‘Now/’ said Mrs. Lumley, " the hussy shall know 
what work is : she has had a fine time of it — seven 
years spent in idleness^ with them fine outlandish 
ladies. Well, we’ll see, now — either they shall keep 
her without the money, or she shall come home 
and learn bow to work. Madam shan’t eat her 
bread in laziness any more. I shall pay 'em a visit 
and rub 'em up.” 

The Signora's school was so flourishing that 
she was enabled to have the house enlarged, and to 
keep two additional servants. One, W^odiad jUst 
come, and who thought Miss Manvers the love- 
liest girl she had ever seen, opened the door to her 
mother, and, with some eui*prize, informed Miss 
Owen that a strange looking woman wanted to see 
her and Miss M. ; both went into the kitchen, where 
the servant had introduced the visitor; ,8he was 
dressed in a rusty black cloth dress, which was all 
pieces, as she had made it up but of Cast-ofiP clothes 
of her husband, who always wore black, that her' 
might be thought something above the common ; 
she had one boot and one shoe ; a blue silk bonnet 
which she had bought for a shilling; and ascarf torn 
and dirty, her hair was uncombed, and her face not 
washed ; combs and soap she said Were things too 
dear to waste. Gertrude was attired in a light 
brown silk dress, her hair was fastened back with 
silver combs, and her chain adorned her beautiful 
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neck : a greater contrast could not have been presen- 
ted than existed between the mother and daughter. 
'^Pray,” said Gertrude, who didnrecognize her, 
pray what may be your business with me 

I have come to take you home. Miss, you have 
had schooling enough 3 and now Mr. Dawson is 
dqad.’* 

Gertrude screamed loudly, and fell senseless on 
the floor. 

• “ This comes of boarding-schools, and your fine 
eddication,” exclaimed Mrs. Luinley. Miss Owen 
was bewildered, but, recovering herself, she opened 
the hall door, and gave Mrs. Lumley Is. fid. 
kind enough to enquire for Dr. Sivarelli, and send 
him here.** 

V. Miss O. guessed who Mrs. L. was, and well 
knew money was a powerful director. Dr. Sivarelli, 
an Italian physician, was dead many years before 
they left Italy, and Miss O. thought she would not 
give herself much trouble to seek him. She was 
right, Mrs. Lumley found that no such person as 
Dr. S. was ever known, and went home, that she 
-might not be asked to return the money. It was 
sometime before Gertrude recovered. Miss O. and 
her sisters were greasy irritated, and Miss M. had 
to listen to their comments upon her mother’s 
appearance, and Mr. D.’s death, which was still a 
mystery to them. Mr. Lumley cleared it up j he 
was 8tdl a res|>ectable looking man, and could 
beluive well when he liked ; he came to inform the 
ladies* that Miss M. was now under his care, and 
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that he felt it his duty to see she received instruc- 
tion in useful branches of knowledge ; for which 
purpose she must reside with her mother. 

Gertrude earnestly entreated the Signora to 
allow her to remain ; she promised to do an\ thing 
they wished, if they would but permit her to stay 
with them. The Signora listened to her half frantic 
pleadings with her usual imperturbable frigidity: 
she kissed Gertude’s forehead and said, '‘I shall be 
sorry to part with you, Gertrude, but we could noX 
afford to retain you with us : and another thing is, 
your mother might come, and that would be de- 
struction. You can come and see me when you 
like/' Miss M. turned away indignantly. “ 1 must 
.submit then to my fate/* she mentally murmured ; 
** but my mother is deceived if she expects 1 will 
become her slave.” 

Mrs. Lumley resided in a village near London, 
she had a ten-roomed house, and only kept two 
to herself. Gertrude expected to see a miserable 
abode, and she was not deceived. The top back 
attic and a kitchen were the rooms which Mrs. L. 
kept: in the latter she then was, and Gertrude's 
heart revolted at the spectacle; she was eating po- 
tatoes and herring, and the room was as dirtv as 
herself. She addressed Gertrude in her usual style 
of invective, and pushed her own plfite towards 
her. 

Miss M. neither would, nor could, eat. and she 
turned to Mr. Lumley, saying, 

“ What room is to be appropriated to my sir?” 
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“Why, Gertrude, really, I — Rosiiie, where is jour 
daughter to sleep ?” 

“ She must sleep down here, here iiUlie bcdsteail, 
and she pointed to an old servant’s one which she 
had f)(mght for a few shillings. 

Miss M.'s trunks had been sent the day before, 
and were placed, one upon the other, at the end of 
’the kitchen: she had been looking at her mother, 
and, with a glance of scorn, she opened the door, 
and walked up stairs. 

The (iining-rooin door was open, and Miss^ M. 
walked in, and threw herself upon a chair. To her 
surprise the room was well furnished, and very 
clean. 

W'hile she was attentively viewing it, a pale, but 
])retty, girl, about five years old, ran into the room, 
aud stopped when she saw Miss M. 

“ Come,” said Gertrude, “ what is your name 

“Mary Luniley, Miss,'* and the child curtsied. 

Gertrude’s cheeks flushed with passion — this 
must be a child of her mother’s, and there might be 
more, and she was to look after them. — So I will. 
“Tell me, who is your mother?” ‘ 

“ Mrs. Lumlcy, Miss.” 

^ And who lives in this house ?” 

“ Why, Mrs. PerkiJR lives in the two rooms at 
the top of the house ; and Mr. Ellison has this dining 
and the drawing room, and a bed room ; and the two 
parlours arc let to a friend of niy father’s, and a 
woman as takes in washing lives in the kitchen, 
and slje works for the lodgers,” 
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** What do you do r" 

I ? I waits upon ’em as well as I can, and 
fetches what arrants they want” 

Gertrude's thoughts reverted to her own child- 
hood> her heart was softened, she caught the child 
in her arms^ and wept bitterly, Mary looked sur- 
prized and half frightened, and struggled to free 
herself. 

** Liet me go, let me go. Lieutenant Ellison will 
be here directly, and won’t sufiFer me in his rooms 7 
and, while the child was speaking, a gay and fine 
looking young man entered, whistling, 

“ Over the hills and far away/’ 

He stopped when he saw Miss M. 

I did not expect to be favoured with a lady’s 
company.” 

** I beg pardon for intruding, sir, but I did not 
know by whom these rooms were occupied and 
Miss M. regarded (he gentleman with astonishment. 
She was surprized that so fashionable and elegant 
a man should, for an instant, reside with her 
mother. 

Lieutenant Ellison was no less surprized. Ger-*^ 
trude was turned sixteen, and her height made her 
appear older, the pride o^rher disposition influ- 
enced her person, and a certain haughtiness of 
manner indicated great self sufficiency. He imagined 
she must be a visitor to some of the other inmatesf 
and requested to know if he could give her any in- 
formation of any one she wished to, see. 

No sir. Until I spoke to this little ^irl, I ^ 
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was not aware that this was a lotlging-housej or 
that all the rooms were occupied* 1 intruded igno' 
rantly. I am the daughter of Mr6. LunfTey ; and, as 
she was resolved I should leave the ladies with 
whom my deceased guardian placed me, I thouglit 
she would have some rodm ready for me,“ 

At any time, Miss, this room is at your service* 
I am seldom here long together> and should be 
happy to accommodate you. 1 did not know that 
Mrs. Lumley had such a daughter. Little Mary 
never mentioned a sister,** < 

Again Gertrude’s face hushed. 

'' I never saw the child before this hour. I am 
her mother’s daughter by her first husband, Major 
Man vers.” 

Miss M. rose, as sbe spoke, and bade Lieutenant 
» Ellison good afternoon. 

‘^Perhaps,” she said, to Mary, *’ you will show 
me your bed room.** 

Mary led her to the top of the hduse, and opened 
the door of a dirty and badly furnished room. Ger- 
trude seated herself on the bed. 

- “ Does your mother ever have a servant V* , 

“No,” said Mary, “she and I do the work, she 
cleans the furniture, and beats the carpets, ami all 
that, and 1 clean the knives and Lieutenant 
Ellison’s boots and Mr, Perkin^s shoes, and I fetch 
all the arrants.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“ Father *s seldom at home.” 

“ No ! I should imagine not,” said Gertrude 
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bitterly: ^'noinan could endure such a life, and 
what does she save by it ? She lives a picture of 
human misery, while her husband spends abroad 
double the money which, were there any order or 
propriety, would render them conffortable at home. 
Mary, where does your grandmother, Mrs. Jones, 
live ?” 

Oh, not far.” 

" I will give you a shilling if you will sliow me 
where.” 

The child went with her. Miss M. had not seen 
her grandmother for eight years, but she recognized 
her immediately. A relation had left Mrs. Jones 
£8003 this money she had not quite exhausted: she 
had only two rooms, but they were elegantly fur- 
nished, and. she was herself splendidly dressed. A 
very rich black satin dress, and jet ornaments,, 
adorned her person, and her mourning cap was of 
the finest white crape. She had two servants, one 
was reading to her, the other was shelling peas, 
which were purchased at three shillings the peck. 

“ Lord, Mary, what's brought you, what a figure 
you are, child 3 lauk, what lady have you brought , 
with you?” 

I know you,” said Gertrude : “lam your grand - 
daughter and god-child, Gertrude.** 

“Lauk, how well you look ; why you are quite 
a lady 3 lauk, I suppose you are glad to get out of 
th6 way of your wretch of a mother ; iit down, 
Mary, child. Gertrude, my dear, sit down, you have 
just come in time, we shall have a nice dinner. 
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Harriet, take tiiis young lady’s bonnet and pelisse, 
and bring her a glass of wine, and some cakcj bring 
me some cloves, my spirits are low tjijs morning, 
Lank, what a wretch your mother is j how she does 
go on, to be sure ! I have been told such tales of 
her : why she’s got a whole parcel of people in the 
house, and a Navy Hofficer, and all sorts of folks ; 
lank, she’s enough to drive one mad. And Lumley 
drinks like a fish: she may save till she’s sick, but 
l^don’t blame the man, there’s never a place fit for 
a pig. I wonder how she gets lodgers : lauk, G^er- 
trude, what a great gal you are, you’ll be getting 
married soon, I suppose.” 

What wonder that the cultivated, the elegant, 
Gertrude Manvcrs should turn with disgust from 
both her relatives ! 

Who,” she said, “ arc these young women ?” 

“My sarvants. Lauk, Mary, I dare say you are 
hungry. Jane, give the child a piece of bread and 
butter; there, now go home, Mary, and if your wretch 
of a mother asks about my grandtiugbter, tell her 
she is here. You can stop with me, my dear, your 
mother has got no. place fit for you ; Harriet will 
‘sleep with Jane on the floor, and you must sleep 
with, me.” 

“I cannot return to Mrs. Lumley,” said Ger- 
trude . “ until she has some apartment vacant ; I 
meant to go to my uncle's, if I could not have 
found you.” 

“ Oh, your uncle is dead, he died a fortnight 
ago.” 
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MUa M« felt little affection for him, and she 
I did not know that,*’ 

•* How was you to know ? do you think your 
mother would go in mourning — Not she indeed, 
why she didn*t when her own child died.’* 

How many children has she by this Mr. Luni- 
ley?"' 

" She’s had three. Mary is the only one that lives, 
and that Mr. Ellison says she wont die to please 
’em, and 1 think not. Lauk, the child must have 
nine Uvea, or she*d have been dead long ago,** 

Who is Mr. Ellison ?*' 

*‘Lauk, he’s some wonderous great man, he’s 
been living there three, months. I can’t think how 
he likes it, but he don’t let your mother cook for 
him *, the woman what lives in the front kitchen is 
a decent, tidy woman, and she cooks and washes 
for him.” 

“High ho,” said^ Gertrude, “I have a pleasant 
prospect before me.*' 

Do as I do, gal, don’t mind her, your mother’s 
half cracked at times.” 

“ Has she ever been deranged since I left herf ’ 
enquired Miss M. 

“ Deranged# oh, mad ; you mean : no, but is- she 
ever in her senses ? Here Jane, Harriet, what are 
you about V* 

When the girls ci^e. Miss M. had leisure to 
observe them : the one was attired in black silk, the 
other bombazine, and Gertrude could not help 
saying, 







** I think you should have given Mary Lumley 
a decent frock, instead of buying such expensive 
mourning for your servants/" 

'' I did give her one : I paid S^. 6rf. a yard for the 
bombazine^ but your n^othe'r said so much money 
should not be laying by, or be worn in waste^ and 
she pledged it for and lent the money to a 
woman who is to pay her interest for it/* 

Gertrude clasped her hands. 

“Was there ever such an unhappy woman, oli,. 
miserable does she make herself and others !’* 

** Lauk, what*8 the use of fretting^ drink this 
wine, it ought to be good, for 1 paid 6s» 6d. a bottle 
for it/* 

But it was not good, and Gertrude left it un- 
touched. Her thoughts were sufEcient food for 
her. Mr. Leclerc^ what would he think, could he see 
her relatives, and how would their crimes (it is not 
too harsh a word, for such absurdities lead to 
crime,) afford employment to his satirical pen ! It 
has been said that satire betokehs a weak or an 
envious mind. I beg leave to dissent from this 
opinion ; in Mr. Beclerc it was certainly neither. 
'Blest with general good health, every personal 
grape, and with talents seldom found united AVith 
such accomplishments ; universally esteemed, the 
ornament of a Court, the fining star of private 
life ; of whom could Mr. Leclprc have been envious, 
even had not Christianity, pure, real, and rational, 
forbidden the debasing passion I That he did 
not possess a weak mind was self evident, yet 
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Mr,L. was satirical, and bitterly so, but tbon he 
satirized vice and folly* Harmless eccentricity, he 
was accustomed to remark, ought to be suffered 
to pass unnoticed, but deviations from virtue and 
propriety should be ever reprobated. TTpon a 
mind J ike Gertrude’s, Mr. L. was sure to create an 
indelible impression j she was disgusted with what 
passed before herj and Mr. L.’s high-toned and 
entirely mental observations were calculated to 
increase the feelings of abhorrence with which she 
regarded all around her, 

'*Lauk, Gertrude, why don’t you eat ? why y<ju 
have not touched your peas, and here is a nice 
, piece of lamb.” 

*‘No, thank you, I cannot eat any thing, J will 
go upstairs and laydown, for my head aches dread- 
fully.” 

Miss M. staid three days with her grandmother, 
and was completely tired of her extravagance and 
imj)rovidence. 

Mrs. Jones did not drink to excess, yet she con- 
sumed a great deal of liquor ^ and, as economy was 
with her regarded as meanness, she was profiis«e 
and wasteful to an extreme. Gertrude saw the* 
girl give to a cat the peas which had been taken 
from tabic, and could not help exclaiming — 

Shameful ! how caji you expect a blessing from 
Heaven, if you so destroy the food which God 
sends you in His mercy!” 

“ O, my missis never has anything cold brought 
to table again.” 
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Then^ why not give it away ?” 

“ Why, Miss, some years ago, I was a scullery 
maid at hall,* and there we had^lots of pro- 

vision, many and many a good leg of mutton and 
fine piece of beef have I put into the pig tub*^ w'e 
had too much victuals 5 well, when I left there, I 
went to live with another great man, and there I 
took it into my head to give the victuals away. 
Well, master finds it out, and I was taken afore a 
magistrate on a charge of robbing him. I got out 
oTf the scrape, but I thought 1 wouUrnt get i,nto 
another, and 1 does as I’m told.” 

Gertrude turned away. 

“ Were my motherless avaricious, and my grand- 
mother more careful, how happy they might always 
have been ! we might have lived together and been 
very, very happy. But it was not to be. 

• The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices, 

Moke rods to scourge us.’ ” 

Mr. Lumley came to persuade Gertrude to return 
home. 

I will not,” said Gertrude, " unless I have an 
a^phrtraent to myself 5 let me have one respectably 
^furnished room to myself, and I will occupy it. 1 
am gbing now to see the Signora, and shall stop a 
day or two.” 

Had the Signora been the only person in Surrey, 
she would never have seen Gertrude : but Miss M* 


♦ The noble proprietor has now mortgaged his estates : can 
it be wondered at ? 
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wished to see nnd .hear df the Ws, Mr. Xiumley 
l^i^Ofpiaed to give some of his lodgers ^notice .to quit ^ 
md Gertrude visited her late governesses. She 
was well received, .and when she asked .after Mrs. 
and Mr* L., Miss Owen told her that Mrs. L. was 
very ill, and that Mr. L. had beeu in the country 
^some timCy and returned very hastdy with an emi- 
nent physician. Miss M. was greatly hurt, and 
with miserable feeliiigS' she returned to her mother’s 
residence, .&be was much aurpristed to find the 
house empty* ^nd went to her igrandmother’s to 
learn the cause, 

“ Lauk> child, why don’t you. know your tnother’s 
tricks afore to day ? ,lauk, she mever stops long in a 
♦place j though, this time it was about ryou, that 
Lumlcy said you should have a room /and then she 
found out that lodgers were a^great fatigue, so she 
sent her lodgers away, and has took a house with 
six rooms in it. One room ’» for jou, one for her- 
self, and two forXieutenant Ellison, who has gone 
with her, and one kitchen ’s for the woman, and 
the other *8 for yourselves to live in.” 

Gertrude found the house neat and clean, and, 
for a wonder, her mother was well dressed, and so 
was Mnry) and Miss M. took her tea with .some 
comfort. But the sunshine was of short duration 
an aunt of Major Manvers had left Gertrude a fine 
harp, this she did not see, and she asked where it 
was, 

“ Where is it? where do you think ? do you sup- 
pose I was going to let good money lay by ? no. 
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no, I’ll take care of what I have, I was offered £40 
for it, -so' I took it; what do you want with a harp ? 
your fingersinuat be better employed f'l can't afford 
to keep you a dreased-up doll. Get some shirts to 
make, or stays to stitch, or something to do : you 
shan’t pass your time in idleness/’ 

‘*Now, see at your economy,” said Gertrude: 

•' you would wish me to earn a few shillings at an 
employment for which any one is capable, yet you 
deny me the sum requisite to finish my education, 
when I could provide for myself : but I have no 
right to do so, my father’s property” — 

Mrs. L. struck her daughter. *' You shall not 
touch k penny of 1t, you hussy, till I can’t help it, 
and If you don’t work, you ishan^t eat, Mary and 
1 make caps, and if you do not assist us, you shall 
not have neither clothes, money, nor victuals." 

That is, if you can hiitder me,” said Gertrudfe. 
'' I Will do no needlework.” 

Mrs. Lumley threw a cup of tea at Miss M. 

“ This is economy, to waste the tea,” said Ger- 
trude, drying her face, “ but, if you are determined 
that I shall stop with yon, I will not degrade my- 
* fi^f by a compliance with your folly.” 

i* Gertrude, how dare you talk to your mother iu 
this manner!” said Mr. Lumley, 

Mr. L., you had better attend to your own affairs, 
keep yourself sober, sir, and then your wife and 
daughter need not be bunds to any firm.” 

Miss M. spoke with great contempt, and rose. 
The little room appropriated to her was decently 
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fiirnishet!^ ROtl Mary told her she was to sleep witli 
Ijer* JMary was a pretty, mild girl, and Gertriulc 
felt inclined to like her. Her frocks were in the 
same state as her own had once been, and, to amuse 
her mind. Miss M. selected some of the worst of 
her own to alter for her. A green silk dress was 
soon ready for her : Gertrude curled her hair and 
dressetl her. 

“ Oh, how pretty I look,*’ said Mary 5 may 1 
call yon sister, kind lady ?” 

“Oh, no, no, Mary 5 your father’s chihl can 
never be my sister 3 call me Gertrude, but not 
sister.” 

Tears stood in the clear eyes of Miss Lumley, 
but she said nothing, and Gertrude, taking her in 
her arms, went dow*n stairs, 

“ How docs your daughter look, sir V" said Miss 
M., when Mary jumped towards him. 

“ Look ? as she ought to l6ok. Hosine, you 
must let Gertrude alone.’* 

This remark attracted his wife’s anger, and, to 
escape her abuse, he sauntered to the public house, 
and, in copious draughts of brandy and water, 
drowned the remembrance of home and its dis- 
agreeables. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The more Gertrude saw of her mother the more 
hhe was disgusted w'itli her, and bitterly did she 
regret the loss which’hM placed her in her power. 
In Mr. Dawson, Gertrude had not only lost an 
affectionate friend, but she had lost the only person 
who was inclined to become the protector of her 
youth and innocence. Mr. Lumley was going his 
winter journey, through the West of England, and 
Mrs. Jones declared she should spend the winter 
with her daughter-in-law in London, and enjoy its 
gaieties. The winter w'as a miserable one to Ger- 
trude. Her mother, finding her positive in her 
/Ictermi nation of not working with her and Mary, 
insisted that she should take the latter’s place in 
waiting upon Mr. Ellison. In consenting to this, 
Gertrude was certainly wrong, as she appeared to 
court an intimacy with one whom every female 
that valued her character assiduously shunned. 
That, to a talented female, and Gertrude was one, 
constant employment at the nee<lle might be tedious, 
would be ready acknowledged: but, in her situ- 
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ation^ it would have been better for her to have 
puinmitted to any inconvenience than to have 
})l‘ice(l herself In the way of one disposed to take 
every advantage of her misfortune in possessing 
such a parent as Mrs. Lumley. 

Westropp Ellison was a melancholy instance of 
the effects of unlimited self-indulgence. His father 
had Intended him for the church : at the age of 
seventeen he was sent to college, to add one more 
to the number that had disgraced its walls. Living 
at home surroqndod by, every luxury, and totally 
unacquainted with religion, it was not likely he 
would become an exemplary* character at an es- 
tublislunent where, as in all, the good are mingled 
with the vicious, and the profligate arc ever on the 
watch to add to their number. His mother was 
much too fine a lady to attend to so unimportant 
a subject as the education of her children j aUd the 
Hon. Erancis Ellison thought he fulfilled his duty, 
when he consigned them to the care of a tutor, 
and saw them supplied with every elegance of life. 
Westropp had no remembrance of earjy. picty^ he 
had no love of virtue. To guard him against flij?^ 
snares, of a collegiate life, be became first a 
learner in, and then a teacher of, the ways of vice ! 
It was in vain that his tutor, and after him thet 
higher authorities of his college, reproved and pu- 
nished him ; his dissipation spurned correction, and 
he stopped short, only of Crimes that were visited 
with expulsion. I, be said, like the life very well 5 
my father may kce]> me here as long as he likes. 
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in myTOonv I am my own master ; in Bruton-street 
1 must; obey Mamma, and attend her to the Opera 
with, some insipid misses who are startled and 
shocked at my want of gallantry, if I wish' to leave 
thems. Repentance is all very fine : when I am 
settled in some' country parishv with' £600 or 700 
a year; and an* incorrigible' congregation, I will 
preach penitence and — turn' penitent myself. But 
at present I mean to enjoy myself. In his way he did 
so, butin^his serious moments he did not approve his 
conduct, and he shrunk from declaring that he >vas 
called by the Spirit of God ' to* a profession which 
he^ detested. The de^i^hs of his father and brother 
left him free to follow his own inclidation, and he, 
for some time, hesitated between* a military or a 
naval life; A red coat, he observed, was far more 
becoming than a blue one*; but ' then .there is ^so 
much subordination in the* Navy, an^officer there is 
an ofEcer iftdded, and there' is' variety, too, without 
the plagues of a military life. Soldiers at sea are 
as much’ out of place* as women in a field of battle. 
And military men must go to sea; so, all things 
cronside^red. Til be a sailor at once: and he coni^ 
'menced his naval career as a midshipman: Al- 
though a great favourite with the dissipated part 
of the officers, he was disliked by the sensible ones, 
and cordially hated by the subordinates and men. 

** He ^ tops thte officer’ over all,” said the boat- 
swain, coolly, but his pride will have a fall.” It 
had. A charge was* preferred against him by the 
second lieutenant, and, after a patient investigation 
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the decision of the Court was, ' That fourth Lieu- 
tenant Westropp Ellison had been guilty of insub- 
ordination, and of highly unofficer-like and ungen- 
ilenianly conduct, in disobeying his superior officer, 
and in using bad language towards him ; such con- 
duct being subversive of all discipline, and tending 
to the discredit of His Majesty's service; and the 
sentence of the Court was, that Lieutenant Wes- 
tropp Ellison be suspended for twelve months,’ 

Mr. Ellison heard tliis with dismay ; and, not 
caring to meet any of his gay associates, he sought 
country lodgings. The bill of Mrs. Lumley was 
the first that caught his eye^and he engaged her 
rooms. When the first feelings of passion and 
shame subsided, he began to notice the inconve- 
niences of his situation, but the faults of his land- 
lady furnished him with an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement'; and he frequently gathered his fri- 
volous companions around him to laugh at her 
absurdities. He was thinking of removing, wlien 
Gertrude was compelled to reside with her mother, 
and, thinking her a beautiful girl, he determined 
to make that beautiful girl his own* But Gertrude 
was proud, and would not her pride revolt at a life 
of disgrace? "No matter, we’ll see,” said Lieju- 
tenant Ellison, as he rang his bell,* Mary answered 
it — and then he did not want anything, 

Mr. Dawson had always supplied Miss M. libe- 
rally with money, she Had some unspent when she 
left the Signora, and, on counting it over, found she 
had sufficient to defray the expense of a journey to 
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Richmond, and, as it was the Christmas Vacation, 
she thought her presence would not be disagreeable. 
The time seemed long at her motbar’s, the fevv 
books there were in the house were read and 
re-read, and she found herself forgetting what she 
had learned for want of practice. As Gertrude did 
not ask her mother for money, Mrs» Lumley had 
no objection, indeed she approved her going to the 
Signora. . 

^ I shall,” she said, save your victuals while you 
are gone.” , 

Miss M.’s cheeks were crimson while her mother 
spoke, and she sighed deeply while she dressed her- 
self for her excursion. The Signora and Miss 
Emma were spending the holidays with some of 
their pupils, in St. James's-square, and Miss Owen 
remained at home. 

How is Mrs. Leclerc ?” enquired Gertrude. 

“ Rather better than she WHS a month agOjJbut 
Mr. Leclerc looks very ill ; on account of her health 
they have no company, but I dare say, Gertrude, if 
we were to go it would not be thought an in- 
trusion," 

Oh, no, I dare say not : will you go to-morrow, 
Miss.?** 

** Yes : but pr^tise, Gertrude ; you do not play 
so well as you did." 

How sbolild I ?” said Miss M., reproachfully. 
'* I have had no opportunity of touching any in- 
strument for nearly six months.” 

Miss O. returned no answer j the truth was, the 
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were not inifiroved by prosperity i from 
d&spldii}^ Gertrude as an ignorant <^hiid>, they began 
to dread her as a rivah She had excited so much 
notice^ and possessed so much real talent, that the 
sisters saw it was far from improbable that; con*- 
scions of her own superiority, and^iowing them no' 
gratitude,^ Miss M. might^ act independently of 
them, and employ her money in a separate^ uiider^ 
taking. And, acting upon these mean and- selfish 
oonsiderationsi they abandoned^ her^o her mother, 
and rejoiced that they were delivered from a dange'^ 
roue competitor.^ Mrs. L. had enquired for Gertrude, 
and Mr» L. was displeased that he did not see 

htti 

I request/" he « saidi with aome asperity, ** that 
MissMauvers may be sent here* when she calls 
upon you and the Signora and her sisters knew^ 
their* own interest too well to • thwart him. To 
him, not to her kindness, was Miss Ml indebted 
for Miss 0/s proposal. Gertrude was not ^ aware 
of the real nature of her attachment to Mr. L., but 
she could hot see him without great, emotion; and 
Mr. L. attributed it to her regret at witnessing the 
great alteration which hadtakhn pkcein hismother's 
health. If there be any disease yvhleh, more thlan 
another, shews the utter -vanitf and folly of human 
pride, it is the dropsy. The last’ operation that 
gives relief, that of tajiping, had been eheerfully sub- 
mitted to by Mfs, L, > but the wuter accumulated So 
fast that a repetition of ‘this operation every fortnight 
was necessary; and, wlsen Gertmde snwher, she 
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was unable, to leaver the sofa, <m which she was 
sitting* Mr.I/eckre was very pale; andt his voice 
fauitered when he spoke^of his mother/ Gertrude 
was in no mood to play or sing, but the instrument 
was placed before her, and' she played such pieces 
asMr. L. selected. 

*• You have , not improved, lately/' said 
“ where do you reside now?'* 

Gertrudels . voice failed when • she attempted to 
answer him ^ fahd. pride would not allow, her to, 
confess that she resided in an obscure village, or tO) 
giveJiitn any intitnation rthat might lead to a ki!kow<* 
ledger of i;he m Isoonduct 'of^- her i relatives. She did 
Mr. L., great injustjce> in < supposing thathe would 
treat her with contempt, on their; accounts Such, 
was not his dispositbn t oo.the contrat^, bad Ger- 
trude candidly related her situation, she would have 
met with additioual kindness from luu)> and with 
protection from his mother# * 

To conceal their* own meanness, the Signora and 
her sisters had iiUimated that it was someimisoon^ 
duct on her.()art, which caused* them to part with^ 
Gertrude, and Mr« L. felt half inclined to believe it 
when he saw Gertrude’s agitation, and the eager*- 
ness with which ahe answered his moiber, to evade 
his question. He w^as a stranger to her history, or 
the pride which he had remarked and condemned 
would have ftirnished him with a clue to her con^ 
duct : he turned away, and entered into conversation 
with Miss Owen, nor did be again ask where she 
lived,. 
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Mrs, Leclerc, having beard a sketch af Mrs. Luin- 
1^3^ 's character from the Signora, felt more than 
ever inclined to pity her daughter ; and, when Mr. 
L. left the room, she asked Gertrude if she would 
s{)end a few days with her. Indispensable busi- 
ness will take Arthur’s attention for some days; 1 
should esteem it a favour if you could make it con- 
venient to pass a fortnight, or longer, with me.” 
Gertrude gladly assented, and told Mr^s. Leclerc 
that she would come on the following Monday, as 
that was Wednesday. 

Miss M. returned home to assort her clothes, and, 
having packed such as she required, she asked her 
mother for some silver to defray the expense of 
sending them to Richmond. 

** Work for money, if you want it.*' 

Miss M* started. 

" You will not refuse me some now, surely, when 
I am gotng to such great people.” 

. Let your great people keep yiju ; not a farthing 
shall you have ; work for money, as I have done 
before you — do not ask me for a halfpenny.” 

** Give me some paper, then ; let me write an" 
excuse.” 

All to pull the money out of my pocket ; no, 
no ; what I have I’ll keep.” And, to prevent her 
daughter’s leaving the house, Mrs. Lumley locked 
her in her bed-room. 

Gertrude’s bitter tears were her sole food during 
the day, nor was her door unlocked until Lieutenant 
E. returned. Mrs. L. then unfastened her door. 
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Go down, and do something j to be sure you 
must be too high to take the money Mr. E. offered 
you for getting him a newspaper, bflt you’ll come 
to me ! ” 

What was Gertrude to think of a parent, ^who 
purposely threw her into the way of a dissipated 
libertine, and reproached her if she did not take the 
presents he offered her ? Mrs. L. had several times 
iiskcd Mr. Ellison for needlework, and hinted that 
bhe should expect him to pay Gertrude for any 
thing extra she might do for him. Lieutenant E. 
was not backward in offering his money, but Ger- 
trude quickly silenced him, and he then pleaded 
intoxication as an excuse for his improper conduct. 
Miss M. forgot this when she ran down stairs, and 
exclaimed : 

Ellison, will you lend me a pen and ink ? 

** Yes, Gertrude, but you must pay me for them.” 

His manner, more than his words, offended her, 
and Miss M. left the rooih, nor did she answer his 
bell. In the morning he accosted her : 

“I am afraid I offended you last evening, Miss 
M. j you should not mind what I say^ I had been 
drinking claret with Ensign Jlowyer, and I know 
I was not in a fit state to address a lady. Will you 
allow !iie to furnish you with what yon required?"* 

^'No, sir,” said Gertrude indifferently j I do not • 
require them now.” 

Gertrude went to her grandmother’s. Mrs. Jones 
had quarrelled with her daughter-in-law, and, when 
t!;at was tlie case, she came home directly. 
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“ X»a4ik, Gertrude, why I hiivn't seed you for an 
*iige. You do*nt look * so well; lauk, how should 
f:yo»? I suppose your mother worries your life out. 
But I say, Gertrude, how is it you stick on bunds 
so ? I thought youf’ld have been married long ago. 
Lauk, gal, get out of your rmother’s dutches as 
«ooa as you can.** 

Until husbands and marriages were mentioned to 
Miss M., she had been, ignorant of her real feelings 
towards Mr. Leclerc. The idea of marrying any of 
the persons her mother and grandEnother encouraged 
to torment her, unveiled the affection which was, 
before, unknown to herself. 

A wife,*’ said Gertrude. "Ah, how happy would 
be the wife of Mr. Jueclerc ! But who will he that 
wife : Not I j ’* and Gertrude started as she spoke. 
"Why, for a mofnent, should. I think of such a 
thing? Ah, foolish girl that 1 am, I now know 
why the idea of his marrying always shocked ine. 
Well, may you be happy" t hut as for me — wretched 
I must always be.’* 

If any thing could have made her more so, it 
would have been her grandmother s remarks, and 
her advice to marry as soon as she could. 

" There, Gertrude, lauk, gal, you don’t mind^ me ; 
tbefe’s young Philips, the shoemaker; he's a tlM|^ 
young man, and I know, Gertrude, you migbt^h^ve 
him, if you would give him any eheouragement ; 
and there’s Morris the mealman — ” 

" For goodness’ sake, madam, believe nie^apable 
of choosing for myself. I wonder you should name 
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such things to a. girl not seventeen. Were 1 six or 
seven and twenty^ ^tbere might be eome excuse 
made for you. I came to write a >Mter^ not to 
be entertained by accounts of mealmen and shoe- 
makers,*’ 

Mrs. Jones always styled Gertrude her lady 
grand-daughter, and, as she stood in some awe of 
her, she allowed her to write in peace, and amused 
herself by cutting some cacObric handkerchiefs into 
ornaments, to attract the dies, when they^should 
make their appearance in the spring months. 
Gertrude wrote to Mrs. L., saying that family oc- 
currences would prevent her having the pleasure of 
performing her promise. Miss Man vers hesitated— 
why should she not tell the truth } O had she done 
so, how much misery would she have been spared ! 
but her natural haughtiness prevailed, and she sent 
her letter, which left Mrs. L. tquite unnequamted 
with her real motives. 

Mr. Ellison took in the poolers, he left them on 
his table, and, when he was from home, Gertrude 
read them. Among the advertisements her eyes 
rested on the following ; 

' At Richmond, on February ^7, of dropsy, 
Augusta, relict of the late Arthur Leolerc, Esq,, 
R. N. She bore her acute sufferings with that pa- 
tience which. Christianity only can inspire, and in 
her the afflicted have lost an unwearied consoler, 
society is deprived of one of its brightest ornanienit, 
and her son of the best and most exemplar}' of 
parents.* 
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Gertrude did not weep : when greatly affected she 
could not, but her heart was touched, and for weeks 
she scarcely spoke to any one. She was altering 
some of her dresses, when Mary ran into the room 
exclaiming : 

'‘Oh, Gertrude, my grandmother is taken to 
prison ! ” 

“ What/’ said Miss M., throwing down her work. 

"Oh, her landlord has seized all her things, for 
the rent she owes j and her butcher has 'rested her 
for £20r 

" What more, Mary ! ” 

" Nothing, is’nt it quite bad enough ^ *’ 

" Yes,” sighed her sister, " but it is only what 
I expected.” 

When Mrs. Jones was released, she applied to 
her children for assistance, it was refused. Mrs. 
Jones, a fashionable city matron, coulil not spare 
any superfluity to asist her mother-in-iaw, and Mrs. 
Lumley would not give^^her any relief. Her next 
abode was the parish poor-house — and Gertrude 
became the mark for calumny and abuse. " LoolTat 
Madam,” the envious neighbours would exelairU, 
"see how smart she is, and her Grandmothers in 
the workhouse, and her mother’s that old beggar 
woman. like, her as lives up the street. I say, 
does the Cappan that lives at your hquse give you 
these fine dressesj? ” Every bad pussion“^s culled in- 
to existence by these and similar attacks . Gertrude’s 
small stock of patience W'as entirely exhausted, apd 
for weeks she never left lier house. She lust her 
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colour, her appetite failed, and her temper became 
soured and revengeful. 

Mr. L. was never at home one month out of 
twelve ; he returned in March, after an absence of 
nearly five months. Gertrude requested some 
money. Mr, L. gave her £5, and of this Gertrude 
gave her grandmother £2. 

Mr. Ellison’s time of suspension was expired, 
and an order from the Board of Admiralty coin- 
qiinnded him to join his ship. He prepared to do 
so rather reluctantly. Gertrude was glad he \Vas 
going, his behaviour had been for s(nne time so 
marked, and his insults so many, that she looked 
forward to his departure with pileasure, as relieving 
her of one source of disquiet. He left several 
books behind him, and, as Mrs. L. wished to let 
the rooms which he had occu{)icd, she did not 
disturb them. To escape her mothers constant 
anger, MissM. shut herself up in the sitting room, 
and read the pernicious books Lieutenant Ellison 
had left. 

His father was in France, during the reign of 
Atheism, and brought some of the impious works 
of the French philosophers with him to England. 
Those, and some of the earlier works of Voltaire, 
had found their way into the hands of his son, and 
had furnished -him with excuses for many errors. 
Gertrude wail Confounded when she read arguments 
against points she had ever considered unques 
tioncible, and her mind became tainted with scepti- 
cism, while she pondered on assertions which the 
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preface to one volume informed her had never been 
confuted. The evil that men do lives aft^r them. 
Who can tell the mischief which one bad book 
may produce ? Personal inHuence is little, com- 
pared with the circulation of books : they Hnd their 
way into the palace and the cottage, the learned 
and the ignorant tiicet with them, and they exercise 
a powerful, becavitSfS undreaded, effect on the mind. 
Gertrude would have shrunk from conversing with 
Lieut, E., on arry such subjects, yet she read the 
books to wile away her cheerless hours, and she con- 
fessed she tvas startled at their contents. it 

possible that this world made itself — did the heavens 
and the stars revolv^hy the mere laws of matter — 
and was life only organization ? Did events h«Mppen 
by chance, and was there no supreme directing 
Cause ? The great men of their day, the master 
spirttvS of the age, said there was not, and they 
})ointed to the world, to confirm their assertions. 
They shewed vice triumphant, virtue oppressed, 
the basest crimes unpunished, the greatest merit 
unrewarded, Gertrude seemed to want no other 
example than herself to prove the truth of these 
positions. What had she done, what faults had she 
committed? yet her life was absolute misery. Jlad 
she reasoned rightly, she would have drawn from 
this very circumstance the strongest proofs of the 
truth of religion, every page of the sacred writings 
abounding with threiitenings to those who continued 
in sin, and promises of mercy to those who repented. 
‘ What ye sow, that ye .hall reap.’ Mrs, Jones and 
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Mr5. Lumley both broke the commands of God, 
although in different ways, and their punishment fol- 
lowed their transgression. Yet as inmaffy other cases, 
the tares could not be plucked up without injuring 
the wheat. Had Miss M. reflected upon tlie parables 
of our Saviour, and the Epistles of the Apostles, 
she would have found sufficient evidence of the 
truth of Revelation, in the scenes that surrounded 
her, and would have learnt that she was not $o 
perfect as she thought herself. Mrs. Lumley was 
educated a member of the Established Church, but 
its doctrines militated against her vices, and she 
adopted the sentiments of the Presbyterians, so far 
as related to the artide of predestination, although 
she really knew no more what the term meant than 
many other ignorant people who use it. Her acute 
and talented daughter was not long before she dis- 
covered the bias of her mother’s mind, and openly 
ridiculed her ideas. ‘'Are w’e,” said Miss M., 'Ho think 
God a tyrant, or a just and merciful father? If 
he be the latter, he can never deprive his creatures 
of their free will. Mercy would not allow him to 
doom any unoffending being to eternal misery, and 
justice would not convict a creature for what was 
involuntary.” 

Well, all I know,” said Mr. L., ** is that what 
is to be will be^,” 

Gertrude went to church, and there she derived ' 
neither instruction nor consolation froni the sermons 
of the spiritual teacher. The curate was far 
advanced in years, and sought some excuse for a 
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lot>g life, XQfy injpropedy speat^ be satisfied 
liimself, and tried to convince bis hearers, by 
preaching the doctrines which are sometimes 
improperly styled Evangelical: ‘Von are to look 
to Christ alone for pardon, your own merits are 
nothiag>-^ worse than nothing,— -"you can do nothing ; 
no good works, no moral life is of any imj)OFtance 
in the sight of God but he forgot to add that, if 
good works did not speak in favour of a man, 
evil ones rose up. in fearful array against him. 
His bearers naturally asked themselves ‘ of what use 
is a nsioral life, ifj, by continuing in sin, only believing 
in the Son of God, though we commit the greatest 
crimes, we shall be sttHl be saved?’ 

The rector was a ) oung and fashionable man, of 
a high family, and great acquirements 3 his ucade- 
Diical career had been .a bright one, and the fellow-^ 
ship of his college was acknowledged to have been 
well deserved. So far all was well: but in doc- 
trine, afl in practice, himself and his curate were 
exactly the reverse of each other. Throwing aside 
the articles of Justification dnd Atonement, as too 
humiliating for those free from gross sins, the 
sermons of the young Rector were strictly moral, 
and, as his conduct accorded with his precept* no 
one found, fault with him. 

If, from the stately church, Gertrude turned to 
the humble meeting-house, she. beafd there that 
every man was fated to good or evil before he was 
born, and that, with reference to a future state, it 
was entirely immaterial whqt life a man led ; — that 
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the rourderer, and the good man, were fated to be 
euch before either had any existenee^in the world. 
She looked at the articles of religion, and she saw 
little difference between the Predestination of the 
cliurch of England and the Predestination of tlic 
Calvinists j and, unable, half unwilling, to reconcile 
contradictions, she adorned the opinions of Atheists, 
and rashly disclaimed a belief in any relig^tjo. The 
occurrences of her life strengthened her in this 
Vesolinion. 

i 

The death of his mother had been a most severe 
trial to Mr. Leclerc : in the midst of those vexatioiih 
which more particularly assail the great and distin- 
guished, Mr. L. had found the advice and affection 
of his mother a powerful consolation ; that he 
had now lost, and his home, without hcr^ was cheer- 
less and uncomfortable^ Hia family mansion was 
still let, he had no inclination to reside there ; and 
the alarming illness of a relative called,, him from 
London. He broke up his establishment at the 
villa, and, much to the regret of his neighbours^ left 
Surrey, without ftxing any period for bis return. 

Gertrude occasionally visited her former gover- 
nesses, but she found herself coolly received, and, 
deeply irritated at their conduct, she ceased to 
trouble them with her company. Her grandmother 
had obtainfd a situation as nurse in a gentle- 
man’s family, and Mrs, Lumley let her apart- 
ments to a Dissenting Minister and his sister. 
They were ever regular in their attendance upon 
tlieir 'religious duties ^ hut, in the winter, they 
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requested that the fire might be kept in on the 
Sunday to air the room, Mrs. L. said it was a 
shame the fire should burn to waste. Gertrude 
and Mary were always sent there, and she generally 
busied herself in washing plates and other things 
for which warm water was required. On several 
Sundays, she was in the kitchen washing, and 
Miss M. mentally exclaimed, “ Yet my mother is a 
religious woman.” Mrs, L. actually pretended to 
be such, and, like Cromwell, could bring forward 
Scripture to sanction her faults. Fler constant and 
unceasing toil was, she asserted, industry ; her 
covetousness, care j her unkindness to her daughter, 
parental lovej her violence of temper, Christian 
firmness } her desecration of the Sabbath, works of 
necessity. Argument was thrown away upon her, 
self-complacent and self-satisfied, she listened to 
reproof with impatience, and answered expostula-> 
tion with abuse. 

The Rev. Mr. Rolfe was a man every way unfit 
for the pastrol charge he had assumed : his educa- 
tion had been confined, nor did he possess any 
natural talent 3 he mistook the tendency of the texts 
wtHch be pretended to expound, and puzzled him- 
self and his hearers. His sister was a plain, re- 
spectable woman, who often said she wished 
* Charles had attended to his business : bfi was much 
more fit to serve tea and sugar than to preach the 
Gospel.’ Gertrude thought so too. 

But, although Gertrude disliked him, the un- 
favourable sentiment was not reciprocal. Mr.’ Rolfe 
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became much attached to her and, to her very 
{^rcat amazement, offered her his hand, ^ 

“ The idea is ridiculous,” exclaimed Miss M. 
angrily: “ why, sir, if there were no other objection, 
your age and cht>racter would be enough.” 

“ My age, madam ? 1 am not forty, and my 
character — ” 

Should teach you that a thong))tless ’girl of 
eighteen is not a fit wife f<»r you. I beg I may hear 
Tk) more of this.” Mr. R. was too much offended 
to remain, and Miss M. was made to suffer for her 
rejection of the gentleman. 

When Mr. L. returned from his journey, he 
ga' e Miss M. some gold, and told her to prepare 
lierself for an excursion to Windsor. Mr. L. at 
times was visited by remorse, and, while his corn- 
punctuous feelings were prevalent, he was kind to 

(.Tcrtrude. 

shall hire a coach }” he said, and I dare say 
when your mother finds 1 will go, she will accom- 
pany us. 1 have to go on some business, and we 
may as well make it pleasant.” 

(Intil she entered the cotich, Miss M. was not 
aware who were to accompany them ; her clieek 
crimsoned with anger when she discovered with 
whom she was associated. A pert, ignorant gentle- 
man, who filled the high situation of clerk to an 
attorney of rather a questionable character, who 
persisted in styling her, ‘ His adorable (Gertrude/ 
and who was encouraged by Mr. Lumley, was one 
of the‘party, and the others were less eligible com-^ 
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|):iriion3. Mrs. IVttrson, a stout, vulgar W’oroan, 
had hut just obtijined her release from the King’s 
Bench, where she had been confined several years^ 
and her son hail figured at the Old Bailey as a witness, 
whose oath was bought for half a crown. Mr. West 
had been tried for forgery, but acquitted through a 
J«gal flaw, and JMiss Davis was well known to tlie 
frequenters of Vauxhall. Gertrude was seated next 
to Mr. West, who entertained himself by talking 
through the coach window to the attorney’s clerk, 
and Mr. Pearson, who were on horseback. The Ep- 
ping hunt, cockfighting and horse-racing, were th.e 
subjects upon w'hich they conversed j and Gertrude 
mentally vowed that no persuasion should ever 
induce her again to make one of Mr. Lumley’s 
erudite and decorous parties. Gertrude viewed Eton 
College with feelings nearly as misanthropical as 
those which must have influenced Gray when he 
wrote his well-known Ode j and she turned from 
the spot, exclaiming, ‘ Some of those gay youths 
will live miserably and die ignominously.’ 

The Castle and the Forest rivetted her attention, 
and she received some pleasure while wandering 
through the mazes of the latter, 

Gertrude was seated on the grUsSs, with one of ht r 
arms, round Mary’s necl^, when an exclamation 
of ^ Here is a fine party !' startled her, she looked 
up, and perceived two young men, the elder one 
was Mr, Leclerc, and, he turned away, he said 
contemptuously, ‘What a set!’ Miss M. looked 
round. IMr. Luraley was extended on the grass 
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fast asleep, the bowl of a pipe was in his hand, the 
end sticking in his mouth; her mother was venting 
her rage in opprobrious lyiithets, and Mrs. Pearson 
and Miss Davis were helping themselves to spirits 
in abundance. The attorney’s clerk was talking to 
Gertrude, who, wrapped in meditation, had not been 
aware of what he was saying ; and the other two, 
half intoxicated, were discoursing in the slang lan- 
guage of the circles they fretpiented. 

• “ Oh, what a set ! He might well say so,” ex- 
claimed Gertrude hastily rising. She would follow 
him, she would tell him her real situation, and en- 
treat him not to blame her for what was her 
misfortune, not her fault. 

Hut Gertrude missed Mr. Leclerc and his cousin ; 
she walked into the interior of the forest, and they 
had gone towards the river. Disappointed and un-^ 
liappy, Gertrude rejoined the party, and was thank- 
ful when the approach of evening shrouded her 
from general observation. 

When about five miles distant from honte, on 
their return, Mrs, Lumley asked Gertrude for her 
handkerchief, that she might tie it round Mary's 
neck. Miss M. had lost it in the forest. This was 
an opportunity of venting her anger which Mrs. 
Lumley could not let escape her, and she continued 
her reproaches until her daughter’s patience was 
exhausted, and, pushing open the coach door When 
it stopped, that the gentlemen might obtain some 
liquor, she jumped out. 

“ Where arc you going ?” demanded Mr. Lumley* 
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To your house j home 1 cannot call it. I shall 
walk." 

Mr. Fenton, the attorn^'s clerk, could not suffer 
her to walk alone, and he pressed his unwelcome 
company. 

be hanged if I go a step farther, even if the 
admiral himselt was here !" exclaimed a voice, 
which was perfectly familiar to her, and, for the 
first time. Lieutenant Ellison appeared a welcome 
companion. 

"Gertrude !” he exclaimed, as he reeled towards 
her, " take pity upon me, and afford me your })ro- 
tection." 

"You must be a valiant officer to need it.*' 

" O wine, wine, my dear girl, vanquishes the 
bravest ; now, if you will not send me off, Dudley 
will get me to take another bottle, and what shall 
I be fit for then V* 

" Mr. Fenton," said Gertrude, coolly, " I told 
you before that your company was not agreeable." 

** Set your sail, sir, and be off," cried Mr. Ellison, 
levelling his Opera glass at Mr. F. ; " by the cut 
of your jib, I imagine you are some wauld-be 5 sc 
please fo'retire." 

Mr. E. waved him off with one hand, and offered 
his arm to Gertrude* She took it, and he hastily 
said — ** Who is that rascal?** 

She told him. 

"Sol I thought I knew him. I remember the 
gent very well, his master ivS employed between 
men and their wives, girls and their beaus, and 
so on. But, where have you been ?" 
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Gertrude told him. 

'' Ah ! many an hour have I spent in that same 
place. I was fourteen when I went to"*tlton ; they 
.were merry days. Who talks of school discipline? 
the Reverends, the Master, and the Fellows, care as 
much for it as their scholars.” 

" Oh, hush,” said Miss M., forgetting her anti- 
religious ideas, do not speak ill of any.” 

"StulF; they are all hypocrites; I’ve seen, and 
silrc I ought to know. Don't you know I was 
intended for a parson ?” ‘ 

“No ; how should I?” 

“ 1 wa«. I was sent to that seat and seminary 

of orthodoxy and piety, college; not, mind you, 

that the college was a whit worse than the others, 
in many respects it was better. But I will tell you 
how I lived there.” 

I do not want to hear, and I dare say I should 
not be edified by the recital.” 

‘‘I suppose not; but that hypocrite. 

Leclerc, has brought it all to my mind.” 

,^'Whcil? whom do you mean?” said Gertrude has- 
tily. •* I know Mf. Leclerc, and I know he was the 
greatest ornament to it, that ever ■■■■- - " college 
boasted." 

“Aye, was he so? that is more than you can 
tell : he .was' my companion, and pleaded letters 
from mamma, to escape collegiate punishment, 
wben he enjoyed the gaiety of Bath, or the splen- 
dour of London. But he is a stately saint, now ; 
his mother or himself was dying, and that, he su\s, 
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recalled him to his senses. I have seen him this 
very day, and he read me a lecture on sohrieiy.” 

Miss M. was silent. Was, then, Mr. Leclcrc 
merely an amended man j had he been the nightly, 
brawler, the college profligate; and was his occa- 
sional ill health, the result and consequence of an 
immoral life ? Was his seriousness remorse ; his 
morality repentance ; a*hd were the sentiments 
feigned that he had disclosed in early life, and the 
truth and beauty of which had touched the heart 
of his youthful friend? Was his purity pretence, 
was his religion hypocrisy? Nay, then, religion 
must be false.” When will men learn to sepa- 
rate cause and effect, the professors and the thing 
professed ? When will they own that Christi* 
unity and self called Christians, are very different 
things? 

Miss M. roused herself from her reverie. ^'Lieu- 
tenant E., where are you going?” 

The question staggered him, " I forgot that I 
had been from London eighteen months ; are my 
rooms let?” 

"They are. An Irish family have them now.” 

" I am sorry 5 if so, I must march back to town, 
but shall see you home first. Mrs. Lumley must 
give her lodgers notice ; hut no, it is not worth 
while, for I am going with Lord L to 

By this time Mr. £. was sober : Gertrude spoke 
Mr. Leclere, but the Lieutenant evaded the 
conversation, and would talk to her of herself. 

" You are mad/* said Gertrude ; " that is the 
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only e}i:cuse I can make for you. You haye sufti- 
ck»t pride, why press your undesiretf society V' 

It was not undesired half an hour mgo ; 1 sup- 
pose you thought that your reputation would suffer 
less even in it than if you made Mr, Fenton your 
eompaaion.” 

" I did not think about it ; you know how cruelly 
1 am circumstanced, Mr. Ellison ; why render me 
more unhappy ? You are aware that, if you will 
iusuU me, 1 cannot reseat your conduct as ethers 
canj who have parents that protect them. Why do 
you seek me,. why not take my answer, ami Richard- 
son's advice,, and with a lady of your own rank be 
happy, and forget me ? fori tell you the tmth when 
I ^ay that you are as indifferent to me as that 
same Mr. Fenton,, whom you despise.” 

That I will not believe j if you will not see me, 
you shall read my letters; for, if you return them, 
I’ll be my own postman^ and make you peruse 
theiu.” 

Agitated and \exed, Gertrude stopped. You 
go no farther with me, Lieutenant Ellison.” 

Very well j then 1 will stay here and he held 
her band in his own. This was too much, and tears 
of vexation filled her eyes. 

“ Go, now,” said the Lieutenant; when Mr. Fen- 
ton appeared a,t ^ turn of the soad. Gertrude in- 
voluntarily drew back. The Lieutenant smiled. 

Come, let us be friends, my fair tormentor ; I 
will be as steady as a judge, and talk of riding, or 
any nonsense you like, but leave you I will not. 
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until I see you at home, and free from intrusion.” 

Although Mr. E. kept his word, Gertrude was 
wrong in trusting to it, for by doing so she seemed 
to forget, what no female ought, that the person 
who has once insulted her can never be a proper 
guide and friend. Mr. Ellison knocked with all 
the consequence of rank, and saying, pro- 

mise extends only to here,” unclasped her bracelet, 
and, declaring be would retain it, left her, and went 
to a surgeon who had once attended him ,when 
lame from a kick of his horse. Mr. Parker readily 
accommodated him with apartments, and Mr. E. 
entertained himself by writing to her, while Ger- 
trude was engaged in a fresh scene of contention. 

Gertrude 1” said Mr. Lumley, throwing some 
silver on the tablc/^I want some rum, go and fetch 
me some.” 

Sir ! Mr. Lumley !*’ said Miss M., indignantly, 
would 3 ^ou send me to a public-house ?” 

Mrs. Lumley knew that she must not say too 
much to her husband, but her elder daughter must 
not escape : her ‘ pride and impudence' must be 
attacked. Wearied and disgusted, Gertrude Iciok 
Mary, and retired, but she could not sleep, and 
ruminated on what Mr. Ellison had said of Mr*. Le- 
derc. She at last attributed his observations to 
intoxication, and very strangely determined to write 
to Mr. Leclerc. She did : 

My dear Mr. Leclerc, 

“ I am afraid you are very angry with me, and I know 1 
deserve it, for not telling you the real reuson why* I did not 
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■call at your house as usual. I do not think 1 could write now, 
had you not seen me yesterday, and in what compainy ? Oh, I 
cannot bear to think of them, nor can I explain, in tlie limits of 
a letter, why I wtis with them. If I have not for ever offended 
you, you will perhaps see me, and I will tell you w'hy I left 

the Signora, and ceased to visit her. If it bo not convenient 

« 

now, and you would prefer my writing, I will do so, for I shall 
not rest until I prove to you, my kind and valued friend, that, 
though with those people, I did not wish to associate with them, 
and that £ never will iigaiu be seen with such. I am miserable 
here, and I should he so happy if you knew any lady who 
would take me as her companion. Why I wish for such a 
situation, I will tell you, if you will see 

Your apparently neglectful, 
but not ungrateful, 

OgUthudk Manvehs."’ 

If Mr. Leclerc bad seen this letter, he would not 
have been surprized at her familiarity^ for he had 
often written notes to her, commencing, ‘My dear 
Miss Manvers/ and "My young friend.* 8he had 
some of them j as she looked over them she said, 

1 wish I was again your ‘ young friend j’ heigh 
ho ! I do nut think 1 shall be able to speak to 
you.”. 

“Where are you going?” asked her mother. 
“ Oh, very well j I wish this Mr. Someb<}dy woulil 
take you otf my hands.** 

“Now, I think,** said Gertrude mentally, as slie 
saw her image in their lodgers glass, “ that my 
mother would act more properly in not letting me 



g(E>* If Mr. Wi^rc wag wfaat Mr, E. suys, 1 do 
ttot-— yeti, I clo^know Ikat I wot Uvt him . 
tor he would lie Bke these people, atid I am sure 
they are despicable. So true it is that* wtule we 
respect ooraelve** others wi8 itspect us.” 

Mr* Leclerc hatf returned to Richmond about six 
moutho before. The toottnan was a strange one, 
but he civilly requested her to walk in, and, when 
ushfered into the welbknown hreaktast parlour, be^ 
voice foiled^ and a few snlnuces ela}>sed before she 
couk} say ; * 

“ Tell Mr. I»etierc that a young lady wishes to 
see him,” 

"‘You Cannot, Missj if you have any letter or 
message^ 1 will deliver it. Mrs. Leclerc has been 
so dangerously ill that he could not take any re<.t, 
and he is quite indisposed/ 

Mrs. IiCCletc!-— <3ertrude had he^rd enough. I 

will/’ she said hastily, — will call again.” Hut 
she never meant to do so. Mr. Leclerc must be 
morried> end, from kindness, he might request his 
wife to receive her as a companion ; and Miss M. 
COtiTd not endure the idea of becoming the associate 
of It kidy to whose hnsbnnd she was attached. Oh 
no I Gertrude had still sufficient rectitude to blush 
at the thought, 3he passed the house of her go- 
vernesses, and returned to her miserable home to 
suffer fresh privations and mortifications. 

An advertisement in the Timbs for a companion 
caught her eye, and she determined to apply for the 
situation. She procured the address at a jewdleris 
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m Cheapside, apd iipoa the lUnd lovely 

Laura Vernon^ 9ll$e M. did mt Kipow the name of 
the g;ent]eman who had refused,, to become her 
guardian; and, when iold to call^tNI^Miee V*, at 
Mr. Milsom*e, she did not know th^t ehe wee going 
to hie house, A footman in a very i^kh Iwry 
duced her into a roam wkOre eat thelovdieet female 
Gertrude had ever seen* Her dresa was dark green, 
with emerald and pearl ornaments her hair was 
iqterwoven with sprigs of pearl» and fUl in hiicu* 
riant profusion over her beautiful neck, had a 
richly inlaid writing desk before her : one of her 
finely formed hands rested on her knee, the other 
held the pen with which she bad befen writing* Al- 
together she looked too lovely for a merely human 
being ; and the lightness and elegance of the rbom 
accorded with its fair inhabitant. The curtains 
were blue satin, with white silk fringe, over worked 
net, and were drawn back by silver cords* Soom 
canaries were warbling in silver cages suspended 
between the festoons of the curtains; nnd some 
rare and curious plants flourished in the gilded 
recesses of t^e apartment* The Tuirk^y carpet 
yielded to the tread, and the richly ornagi^oted 
couches were incentives to idlenei|9« 

Miss Vernon scanned Gertrude, and then dlini* 
lingly said, 1 wish you had come before* I iitink 
I should like you, but I engaged a young fhmale 
not an hour ago/’ 

Gertrude felt grieved. Mias V/s a&bility was 
equal to her beauty, and Miss M. left the splendid 

M 
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nmiiisioti. sincefely r^etting that she had failed in 
di)tainiBg the sitttation of companion to the then 
favourite friend of its owner’s daughter, 

Mr. Lumley much wished Gertrude to accom- 
pany him to liliickhcath. He had some business 
there, ond he had promised M«ry that she should 
go with him. Miss M. refused. 

•* Your friends, Mr. were sufficient to disgust 
any one with ydur parties of pleasure.” 

■‘I am going alone, Gertrude.” 

“Do saM Mary, kissing her hand, “dear 

Gertrtide, do go.” 

Miss M. was positive’, and they went alone. 

' Mr. L. transacted his business, and then, as usual, 
retired tt> a tavern. Mary would not have been 
checked by h« father had she drunk wine or spirits, 
but i^e liked neither, and tcazed her father to leave, 

'* Don’t drink anf more and “ It’s getting dark, 
father she said several times. 

“HoM jour tongue. Miss;” aud Mr. L. called 
for aii additional bottle of claret. He was intoxi- 
cated when hie left the inn, and drove furiously. 
Mary screamed with terror, and exclaimed, “ Fa- 
ther, father, do not drive so fa^” She bad scarce- 
ly spoken when the' horse was impelled against a 
eow^j and herself and her father thrown out. 

Some time passed before the surgeon ascertained 
thcjnjuries which they h^ received. Mr. L. was 
dre^faiiy braised} his left arm was broken, and 
bis, head was much cut by the sharp , stones on 
which he Itad fallen. Mary fay on the ground wit^ 
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her left arm over her neck j the ftUnders<^by raised 
her, but one ^lance^ was enough'^the pole of the 
coach had struck her temple, tbe little deli- 
cate creature was a warm, but breathless, corpse » 
Mr. Lumley was well known to the different stage 
and hackney coachmed ; one of tbem rode off to 
acquaint his wife with the &tal ocounence. 

Mrs.JL, beard the tale with little emotion, biit 
Miss M. was nearly frantic with grief 5 Mary was 
her sole pleasure, the affectionate and gentle com- 
panion of her dull moments. So far us s^e would 
let her, Mary would amuse her by her playfulness, 
and beguile her of a 8inile> by her innocent and 
simple endeavours to please her. Gertrude could 
not be torn from the bed on which her dead sister 
was laid j for hours Miss M, watched the beautiful 
corpse, and, could not persuade herself that Mary 
was dead, until she felt her stiff cold hand. : Oer- 
triide had not prayed since She bad renounced her 
belief in a God^ hut in the chamber of death. Athe- 
ism vanished from her mibd, and, throwing herself 
on the ground, she fervently besought forgiveness 
for her past q^ences. She rose from her devotional 
attitude Avith a calmness of mind to which she had 
been long a stranger, and bent her steps to the 
.chamber of Mr. Ivumley, to see if she could in, any 
Avay alleviate his sufferings. 
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Gbatrudr found Mr. Luinley in a state of stupor^ 
from which he never awoke. It was the opinion of 
the medical gentlemen that the injuries he had 
received would not of themselves prove fatah had 
not the liquor which he had drunk heightened the 
fever, and rendered an already disarranged system 
unable to bear the effects of so severe a shock. 

The bodies of Mary and her father were both 
Interred in Greenwich churchyard, and Mrs. Lumley 
and Gertrude returned home. Mr. Lumley had 
always received the dividends due on the money in 
the funds : as be died possessed of property to the 
amount of £A7, bis widow was compelled to ad- 
minister, and, when she had done so, she went to the 
bank, to receive the dividends due at the October 
quarter. The clerk asked. the usual questions, and, 
after examining the books^ informed Mrs. L. that 
£1855 standing in the name of William Lumley, as 
trustee to Gertrude Manvers, had been sold out two 
years previously. Words could not describe the 
consternation of Mrs. L. : her husband's extrava- 
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gaiioe waft ndw aocoudtecl for, and her daughter 
was deprived of her property through her instru- 
mentality. ^ 

The appointment of executors and trustees is a 
serious thing ; they are the person’s representa- 
tives, and have the same control over his property 
as he himself had« before it passed to them. This 
power they are presumed to exorcise for the benefit 
of the estate; it is invested in them for that pur 
[lose, but numerous instances of malversation have 
sufficiently proved that they frequently u‘se it fo 
their own advantage^ An executor may be sued 
but if be have no property to make good his pecu 
lation, what then 1 The better Way is to leave the 
person executor who is to receive the benefit ; ox:, 
in the cases of children, or incompetent persons, it 
is better to appoint some person^ whose public or 
professional character would irredeemably suffer by 
any misconduct on his part, Interest, madam/* 
said a man, through Whom the lady he addressed 
had lost several thousand pounds, ** interest would 
make a man sell bis Own soul,” Mr. Lumley averred 
that he sold the money for the purpose of pur- 
chasing some land, which would yield good interest 
for the princifial expended. As trustee, he cduld 
do so, and no law of the bank prevented his receiv- 
ing the money: he .applied it to Very different pur- 
poses. As a traveller his expenses were paid, ,artd 
he received a salary of £150 per annum ; this, with 
any reasonable man in his station, would have 
sufficed ; but Mr. L. was a profligate, in every way 
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that he could be such. He was deeply in debt 
when Gertrude's money was transferred to him, 
and he scrupled not to free himself from his em- 
barrassments by liquidating with it the claims 
which existed against him. When near his w'ifo, 
he indulged in only his customary extravagance : 
it was in Cheltenham, Cambridge, and other places, 
that Mr. Luiiiley was a fashionable man. There 
he kept his valet, frequented the theatres and 
other places of public resort, gamed, and, to com- 
plete his character, kept a mistress. As home cost 
him little, and be sometimes gained from the unwary, 
he was enabled to do so ^vithoiit deeply involving 
himself j but, in the short apace of two years, all 
that remained of Gertrude’s property, bis salary, 
his perquisites, and his betting and gambling 
transactions, were the £87 to which bis widow 
administered. 

Miss Manvers was in her room perusing some of 
Dr. Wakefield’s controversial writings, when her 
mother burst into 

What is the matter V’ said Gertrude carelessly. 
Her mother was so frequently discomposed by the 
most trivial circumstances that Miss M. bad 
ceased to attach any importance to her emotion. 

Her expressions shocked her daughter, who 
still could not define what had occurred. At length 
Mrs. Lumley made her sensible. Gertrude was 
calm, she was neither deceived nor astonished. 

“ Well, you take it , very patiently,” said her 
mother, wildly execrating her husband’s memory. 
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I cannot call it back. Madam j you efTectually 
prevented my receiving any Ij^nefit from the 
money : why should I fret at its loss ?” 

Oh, no, you think it will be no loss to you 
while you have a mother to labour for you:” and 
so Mrs. L. continued, until Gertrude left the hou^^e 
lo escape her violence. 

Miss M. could not imagine how her mother 
would act} but she was not long in suspense. 
M I S. Limiley gave up her house, and took two small 
rooms ia a public part of the village ; in one slje 
sold butter, bread, &c. and the other served tliem 
for a bed and living room. 

Miss M. had fouml the former situation disagree- 
able, but her present one was intolerable: she 
would have borne the envious remarks made by the 
ignorant village girls upon herself, had she not been 
subjected to insults of a severer nature. Had not 
Gertrude {KiBsessed a beautiful face, her figure 
would have been sufficiently captivating } as it was, 
a critic would have been puzzled to decide which 
was the mor| lovely* Those who cannot appre- 
ciate any other accomplishments are, as well as 
the refined, susceptible of personal beauty; and 
the agricultural labourer, as well as the sporting 
Londoner, frequently told her she was very hand- 
some. To obtain a situation where she might pass 
unnoticed through life appeared the only way to 
free herself from her present troubles; and, learning 
that a lady required a governess for two daughters, 
. under fourteen, Gertrude waited upon her. 
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Miss M. found her cxtretnely haughty ; she had 
been pretty, but time had given a degree of harsh- 
-iiess to her features which were not rendered more 
pleasing by her unbending manners. She conde- 
scended to express herself satisfied with what she 
undertook to teach, and then said, I must know 
who you are, where you have lived, what are your 
connexions, and I must have two respectable refer- 
ences. Gertrude’s first answer was enough. 

I wonder,** exclaimed the lady, 1 wonder at 
)Oijr presumption j the whole county knows yt)ur 
mother’s character.” 

Madam, 1 cannot help that, it is sufficiently 
afilictive, I need not be reproached with it !” 

“ Your own character is little better. I have heard 
of you before, your intimacy with Lieutenant Ellison 
does you no credit,” 

Gertrude forgot that the lady arrogated to herself 
superiority, and she passionately answered, " Lieu- 
tenant Ellison would not dare to speak ill of me, 
he never had any reason.” 

1 dare say not,'* said the lady coolly : " when you 
were seen walking with him at all hoars of the 
night. Philip, show this young woman out.” 

Miss M. let this tucideat disturl) her more than 
it ought : the Lidy was the daughter of a VV^est End 
shoemaker ; her person and her money were irre.sis- 
tlble, and the third son of a country gentleman 
became her unenvied husband. They had a large 
family ami, before Gertrude was thrown in ifis way. 
Lieutenant Ellison had paid one of tl>e duughlers 
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great attention. The Rev» Mr. Rolfe was a wel- 
come visitor^ and from him the ^dj learnt who 
had kept Mr. Ellison at Mrs. Luinley’s, Incensed 
• with Gertrude for rejecting Mr. Rolfe con- 

tinually spoke ill of her : he had married the eldest 
daughter, and, to gratify her malevolence, the 
mother of Mrs. Rolfe hurt the pride and wounded 
the feelings of a female every way her superior* 
Miss M. was not discouraged, though her applica- 
tions were unsuccessful. 

1 like you much,” said the beautiful and good 
wife of the Rector ; “ but I have beard much to 
your disadvantage ; I do hot altogether credit the 
tales I have been told, in fact I doubt the veracity 
of my informers; but you are young, and my 
public station imposes upon me peculiar duties. I 
am required not only to think the instructors and 
attendants of my children above suspicion, but to 
see that the world thinks them so, too. My hus- 
band allows me to select whom I please, and a due 
regard for his chanicter will not permit me to 
engage an incoi^^petent person, or one to whom any 
disgrace attaches. 1 should not attach much impor- 
tunc.e to hearsay, but you are particularly remiss 
in attendance upon public worship.” 

Gertrude rose, she would not say that a disbelief 
in religion had prevented her attendance upon its 
public ordinances ; and she bade the lady GoikI 
morning, without trying to remove her prejudices 
against herselt. 

Every hour made her more wretched; her mother 
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dill not consider that Gertrude sulFered even more 
than she by the loss of her property, but she re- 
proached her, as though she was to blame for its 
imy)roper application. 

“ My dear, will you serve me a quartern loaf 

This was said by a Smithfield butcher, who had 
rou e into the country for a day’s pleasure. Ger- 
trude gave hiu] the bread, and then walked into llic 
room. 

“ Could Mr. Lcrlerc see me now,” said Miss i\l. 
njcniully, what would fie think T’ 

She forgot that there is no disgrace in etideavour- 
ing to procure a subsistence, by honest industry, 
and she should have regarded the Tif)pellatives which 
so much oflended her as proofs of the ignonince 
of those by whom they were uttered. All were 
not born rich or great, and, though Mr, L. was not 
so divested of aristocratic feelings as to make his 
trades-people his companions, he would never have 
neglected, nor treated Gertrude with contempt, be- 
cause, through her mother's misconduct, she was 
placed in a low station. 

Gertrude,” said Mrs, Lunniley, ** give me that 
knife." 

In rising. Miss M. threw down a lamp, the nut 
was unscrewed, and the oil went on her dress and 
ou the door. 

You negligent, you wasteful, hussy," exclaimed 
Mrs. L., striking her on the head ; how durst you 
do soV 

** You must suppose I would not do it purposely, 
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for my own sake^’* said Gertrude, wiping her dress. 

'"Get up/‘ said Mrs«L. : ""go and serve that 
woman.” ^ 

• ** 1 cannot go now, my hands are soi]e<l with the 

oil.” Mrs. L. was a short, thin woman : to eugiige 
in a contest with her daughter would only show 
her own weakness 5 but what she could not elfect 
by force slie ever did by artifice, and, when (»er- 
trude bent forward, Mrs. Lumley drew her chair 
frdm under her. Miss M. fell back, and her head 
struck against a projection of the wall } she lay 
stunned and unable to rise ; and, still not satisfied 
with the punishment she had inflicted, Mrs. L. 
flung some water over her. 

These lady airs and fainting fits come of your 
boarding school eddication,” said Mrs. L., as Ger- 
trude rose. 

The room above was unoccupied, and Gertrude 
hod leave to use it ; she walked hi and locked the 
door. The house was detached, and the palings 
which separated it from the fields, at the back, 
were broken and torn away in several places. Not 
quite sensible, Gertrude leant against the open 
window, and vacantly gazed upon the scene before 
her,' a gentleman was slowly pacing the path, he 
soon saw her, and, in the next moment# Lieutenant 
Ellison was by her side. 

Gertrude, you are dripping wet, your hetul is 
bleeding !” 

Miss M. put her hand to her head ; the blood, 
which the cold had staunched, again flowed wlien 
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fihe moved ; and, half giddy, she leanid for support 
upon a tabk which stood by her. 

What has occurred ?'* said the Lieutenant hastily. 
'' Gertrude, who has dared to ill-treat you ?*’ 

*"Mrs. Lumley: have you not heard her threaten 
to destroy me ?” 

Mr. E. did not trouble himself to ask Gertrude's 
Consent, his chaise was waiting; and, without 
speaking, he conveyed her to it, and ordered his 
groom to drive to the nearest surgeon’s. Miss' M. 
had relapsed Into a state of stupor, and Mr. Parker 
found the injuries she had received more severe 
than Mr. Ellison bad anticipated. 

** Her life hangs by a thread,” was his reply, she 
must be kept quiet.” 

“Let her have every necessary attendance* Mr. 
Parker, you know me,” , 

The surgeon bowed, and Mr. E- returned, restless 
and uneasy, to London. 

For some days Gertrude’s lethargy continued ; the 
only object she noticed was a picture of the cele- 
brated Sir Philip Sidney, and this attracted her 
notice because H slightly resembled Mr. Leclerc. 
When Gertrude did recover, a sense of impropriety 
dashed upon her mi^ nor did she know how to 
extricate herself from her difficulties : the only way 
to retreat was to pay Mr. Parker, and return her 
thanks to the Lieutenant. 

‘*Mr. Parker is paid,” said Mr, E., “you are my 
debtor,” 

what amount?” 
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"*An incalculable one, for ypu have caused me 
more uneasineae than all the world beside/' 

"I did not wish to do so.’* 

*^'Upon my life, 1 beljeye you : I say, you will not 
return to Mrs. Lumley, at least, not while J live to 
prevent it.” 

"'You will not make me a prisoner, I^tieu tenant 
Ellison.” 

No ! I dine with my noble uncle to*mgbt, and 
and cannot stay now, but read this letter attentively.” 

Gertrude did so* 

When Mr. B. came the next day, Gertrude said, 
“ Vou tell me I cannot return to Mrs. B., but you 
forget ”thut I have an unfailing friend.” 

" Who ? ” 

Death,” 

"(Jh, Gertrude! ” 

"lam serious. 1 have endured life too long, and 
I shall but imitate tlie great names of antiquity^ 
in ridding myself of it. Did you never hear of 
a young man who drowned himself many years 
ago, and left on his desk a paper, with these 
words written upon it, ‘ what Cato did and Addison 
approved could pot be wrong.' ” 

"Addison, Gertrude, doesnot approve it, be merely 
paraphrases the words of bla hero, and Cato was a 
heathen.” 

" I am an infidel’-^so there is little difference.” 

" Then why not enjoy life while it lasts ? remark 
your image ! was your fine form, were your accom- 
plishments given 
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"Gi^ren— who is to give?’* 

"Well then, are you to seek a grave, are your 
talents’* — 

"They will not be adorned by a life of infamy.”^ 
" These, Gertrude, are the harsh names the world 
bestows upon those who have the courage to despise 
it. The noble mind does not require to be shackled 
by common forms, nor am I sufficiently mercantile . 
to admire contracts. You, who are so tenaciously 
fond of the good opinion of the world, have ^et 
lost, irrevocably lost, it. You have been scandalized 
and ill-treated because you were envied : those who 
could not blame you attacked you for your mother s 
faults j and think you they will let slip this opportu- 
nity of stigmatizing you ? Believe me, they will 
not: you have already the odium, why should 
you not receive the advantages, of my protection ? 
Gertrude fixed her eyes on the picture of Sir Philip, 
and Mr, E., who^was watching her, likewise looked 
at it. 

resembles Mr. Leclerc.” 

]Miss M. started, " You say he w.as your college 
companion ?” 

“He was, at once, the most entertaining and 
dissipated of the set I was there entangled wfth.^’ 
Gertrude’s affection for Mr. L, was different to 
the preference she Mt for Mr. £. } she looked upon 
the one as an amusing intimate, the other she re- 
garded as a guarding, guiding friend * but, if she 
credited Mr. Ellison, he was not entitled to her Jove j 
it had been accorded to bis virtues, and Mr. E. 
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' averred that be possessed none. But of what import- 
ance was it to her whether he did or not, she must 
never again mix with him : he, lik^ others, could 
^only think of her with conten)pt : fatal delusion ! 
besides, Mr. Ellison had a claim upon her gratitude. 
He olfered her pleasure, distinction, the opportunity 
of setting the world at defiance, of becoming the 
patroness of freedom of thought ! 

“I wonder that you should advocate these parish 
laws, (tertrude : did worldly forms ever yet bind 
the heart r But they must be observed for the benefit 
of others : the clergy would lose their fees, and 
magistrates and overseers the power of tormenting 
worthy men, wAe my opinions generally acted 
upon. Let a female be what she will, unless her 
husband can pay £^000 or £3000 for a divorce, he 
must maintain her and her children ; although he 
may have the strongest proofs of her guilt. On the 
other hand, un amiable woman may be tied to some 
unfeeling being, who may delight in outraging her 
feelings, yet she has no redress } she must bear 
all !‘’ 

•'Perhaps so; but she enjoys the esteem of her 
friends, she receives the respect of society." 

"Not so, Gertrude. A wife neglected by her 
husband is a mark for scorn to point at; the world 
thinks it may take advantages, for who will protect 
her? she must endure the desertion of her husband, 
atTd the contemptuous pity of her associates. If 
you doubt my assertions, saunter round Hyde Park; 
remark the flattered mistresses of our nobility, and 
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then view tbeir wives; or, if you like it better, con- 
trast the state of the Princess of Wales with that of 
the favourites of her husband. Whatever m;iy be 
charged against her, nothing can be proved, yet 
she is excluded from society, while they find a place 
in it. 

Gertrude rose. ‘‘I have heard enough, Mr. JE. ; 
I do not feel inclined to lose my self esteem, and 
shall therefore decline your offers. You will inform 
tne what is the sum you have paid Mr. Parker, 
Mrs, L. is yet able to discharge it.” 

Then you intend to return to her?” 

‘'Yes; and if she will not repay you, I will, be- 
fore I die. Lieutenant Ellison, lei me pass.’'" 

“Go, Miss M. ; far be it from me to detain you 
against your will* but remember, Gertrude, who 
will always gladly receive you.” 

Gertrude was afraid of trusting to her own reso- 
lution ) she hastened quickly down stairs, and walked 
rapidly towards her mother’s. Mr, E. follt)wed her, 
and, as he had expected, Mrs. Lumley refused to 
receive her. 

“ No, madam ; 1 place no faith in the tale you 
tell, nor would I believe a thousand Mr. Parkers. 
You chose to leave your comfortable home, and 
you must take the consequence.” 

“ Upon my life, Mrs. Lumley; your daughter — ’ 

“ O, sir ; take her with you, 1 want none of her 
company.” 

“ I believe you, Mrs, L. ; yqi* rejoiced in being 
relelved of a burthen as you are pleased to style me. 
Mr. Ellison, 1 will accompany you.” 
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Mr. Ellison bad never occupied his house in Bru- 
ton-street j bis mother wished to remain there, and 
his erratic life rendered it immaterial to him where 
he staid, during his occasional visits to London. He 
took apartments for Gertrude in Oxford-street, and 
introduced her to his fashionable associates and 
their friends. Miss M. could not complain of the 
want of female society, neither could she object to 
those who were presented to her, they were her 
e(}uals. She became passionately fond of theatrical 
amusements, and, while receiving the admiration of 
a group of titled officers, and hearing her criticisms 
applauded, Gertrude said she was happy, but her 
deep sighs contaadicted her words. Miss M. had 
professed herself an infidel, she now felt it necessary 
to be one ; why should she not enjoy life ? But 
the toasted beauty, whose rich apparel lent addi- 
tional lustre to her personal loveliness, was far less 
at ease than the unnoticed victim of a mother's 
anger. It was in vain that she sought to banish 
reflection; her thoughts haunted her, and she 
plunged into dissipation, to escape their torturing 
suggestions, Gertrude became thin, and she lost 
her colour ; she had learnt to wear an artificial one 
when she liked, but, when under the influence of her 
irritable feelings, she forgot disguise, and frequently 
removed the false colouring which her kind friends 
had taught her to use. 

Lieutenant E. was going to Portsmouth, Ger- 
trude would go, too, and he willingly consented, for 
her altered appearance made him completely misc- 
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nible, and he thought the imi^e'air ^wbiiKl renovate 
her health. In sdine measure it did so ; she would 
ronmin on board the ship, and, Ivhile its novelty 
enfj^aged her attention, her mind WaS^ more 'tranquil. 

Ciertrude had heard a great deal Of the scene a 
slii}) of war presented when paid (iff, and, very con- 
trary to Mr. E/fi wish, she witnessed one. Whdt 
wretches !” she said scornfully, as she h!ft the quar- 
ter deck with one of the senior officers. Tiie lieu- 
tenant heard har, and her ol^s^rvation compelbd 
him to think-*-*' What raised her above them ? His 
rraprice j if he ceased to afford her his miscalled 
pjottiotion, what resource had she ? ^If the virtuous 
'Gertrude Manvers had not found Wends, Who -would 
assist the cnSt-oiF mistress ofthe dissipated Wesitropp 
'Ellison ? Those unfortunates were, after all, her 
equals j she was not <the less degraded beottUse he 
chose to sbichl lu»r from insult.” He turned hazily 
round, and ordered Sotuc of the men to prCjHire a 
I'tyat. 

Cfune, Gertrude, you cannot stay here ; lids is 
\ o phioe for you.’' 

Miss M. was-ghtd to escape* When she reached 
i.er lodgings, she tifreVt' 'herself ncglige’^itly on a 
touch. 

** -Upon what are yoU ’Hftninatlng, Gertrude ?** 

“ What I have seen to dav. Never, after tliis, 
1 iilk of the religion of the NaVy, 3Iy dear VVestropp, 
who, that did believe in a 8upren'e Being, could 
think so, after witnessing such flagitious wicked- 
ness ? ’ 
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Gertrudtj’s' ' my dear W«sfpo[>j.)’ w.is :i‘m(nx‘ .sc t -v 
reproach to him than any »he could luivv . 

andj trying unsuccessfully to rally^his spirits, lu- 
gave up the attempt, and remained silent ^ while 
she read some ^French novels which he iiad procured 
for her. 

The lieutenant had been always fond of chihlrcn . 
but the birth of a son had not added to his hap- 
piness j it had, indeed^ increased his uneasiness. 
^yhen Gertrude played with lier beautiful inf.mr, 
Ellison would have given the world, had it been 
his, to have made that child entitled to the name 
Gertrude insisted he should bear. With strange 
inconsistency, she wished him to he baptized. Mr. 
£, consented. 

‘'But what shall be his name, Gertrude 
" Manvers-Kllison." 

The lieutenant was silent. 

•^Your own child,” said Gertrude haughtily, ^'haS 
surely a right to your name.'* 

“ Not in the eyes of the world.'* 

"The world, sir! I thought you despised it." 
"Well, well,. call the child what you like. Hut 
who are to be his sponsors ?** 

‘4 You, I, and your frienfd Harvey." 

"'This appears to me a most ridiculous ihing: 
you are tin atheist, yet, at a Christian ordinance, 
you will answer for his instruction in that faith.” 

I will so. My godfather was soiue great officer 
whom I never and iny godmothers were my 
grandmother and mother: like others, they looked 

N 2 
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uj)f)n the ceremony as a mere form, and held them- 
selves free from any obligation to teach me the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. PerViaps, Elli- 
son, had I been taught the Scriptures when a child, 
I should never have doubted them 5 now 1 dare not 
believe them ; but my child shall not blame me for 
%vimt of instruction, even if he do for his existence. 
He shall be brought up a Christian ; if revelation 
be true, he will participate in its benefits ^ if it be 
false, it will do him no injury.” 

The lieutenant was astonished. “You mean to 
inculate opinions at which you sneer.” 

** I do not. Could 1 teach precepts which 1 
hourly disregard ? No, Ellison, but there aire those 
who believe, and who practice, them, and lo them 
shall your son be confided.” 

(lertrude’s words wrung his heart, and, as he 
viewed her evident wretchedness, he wished, ear- 
nestly wished, that he had never known her, or 
that she had been his wife. There was the correct 
mind, yet still she erred herself : she did not wish 
others to imitate her example, she was not at rest, 
yet would she not disturb the peace of any. So 
beautiful, so much admired, would she have been 
less so as Mrs. EHison ? would not rather her rank 
have given lustre to her charms ? Why could he not 
make her his wife ? he might, certainly, but could 
he banish from her recollection the scenes lo which 
he had introduced her ? could be give her back her 
uncontaminated mind ? could he restore her self- 
respect r No, be could not ; regretting his con- 
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iluct, yet not tluring to repent, he listened with, 
agony to her observations. He hud never expe-. 
rienced similar sensations^ the reasocTwas he loved, ^ 
her, and be could not endure her evident unhajl*- 
^ p■ne^•s, Gertrude appeared to read his thoughts,, 
and her voice faultered as she spoke : 

“ *N\'hy have you contrived to make your society 
necessary to my existence 1 there was a time when 
the whole world would not have bribed me ti) be- 
came your wife j yet, now, though you have been 
iny worst foe, I could not endure to be absent from 
you. Why, Westropp, were we not equals in rank? 
and then—*' 

** Let us drop this moralising, my dear Gertrude, 
this Methodism is suitable to neither of us. What 
will you do with yourself this evening?*’ 

*^Miss Mastyn has asked me to make one of a 
party she has to-night.” 

She is no fit companion for you.” 

Who then is, sir? You dine with the l^ercevals 
to-day, will Lady Mira admit lue to her drawing- 
room ?” 

The lieutenant paced the room, and then said, 

Mrs. Harvey will spei^d the evening with you.” 

“ No, 1 will not disgrace myself by associating 
with her, she trifles too much with her husband's 
peace j 1 shall not be surprized to hear of her 
elo(>ement with Colonel Phillips.’* 

Well, Gertrude j you must please yourself, 1 
must go now, or 1 shall be too late.” 

Ic was the Lieutenant’s duty occasionally to 
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V 'it Horslar HospitaU and Gertrude sometimes 
accompanied him to enjoy the fine scenery near it. 
Mr. E. was one monnng accosted by a gentleman 
whose features were familiar to her, but where she 
had seen him Gertrude could not recollect.” 

“ W ho was that ?” she enquired^ when the Lieut, 
joined her. 

‘*Mr. Leclerc,” 

“No such thing,” said Gertrude angrily, 
think 1 do not know him !” 

Mr. E. w*as not pleased with the emphasis with 
which she spoke, and coolly rejdied, “ That Was 
IMr, Leclerc ; he is much altered j he snys he 
sOffered for many months a severe attack of asthma, 
and that he ie about returning tt> India, as hie phy- 
Hjciarj}? say the warm climate Will restore him to 
his accustomed health.” 

“ He was never in India, that ever I heard,” said 
(Gertrude, that gen tic* man is like him, but there is 
H great difference of manner, voice and person.*’ 

“ VVlioni do you mean ?” 

“ Mt’an, Mr. Arthur Leclerc, w'bose father was 
a Commander in the Navy, he’ has a fine seat in 

shire ami atr elegant villa on the banks of the 

river at Richmorhl.” 

“ We have been aMudtng to different persons, I 
have not the honour of his acquaintance j he would not' 
notice such a scapegrace as me; this is bis cousin.” 

Gertrude’s violent emotion excessively dls- 
j)leased Mr. E. j and, giving way to his natural 
impetuosity, he swore most bitterly. 
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said Miss coolly^ ‘'you need not 
tftUt so, I shall never see Mr. Lederc ^ and> if I did, 
do you think he would now notioUi me, such an 
a])ostate as I uni ?^’ 

Mr. E. did not, answer her, he was disposed to 
be irritated at any thing ; and, to banish his uneasi- 
ness he repaired to the gaiBiing'»tiable, and rose the 
loser of sBiSOQ. Gertrude and Mr* E. vied with 
each other in folly and extravagance ; ho checked 
her in no pursuit, nor did be, deny himself any gra- 
tification y he WMis celebralied us a judge oif racers, 
andi kept, bis stud at Newtoarsket. Gertrude accom- 
patiied him there, and his pride was gratified when 
ti& beard tlie encomiuins lavished^ upon her. 

One of his, cousins, a student of C!ambridge 
University, bad stolen a visit to^ Newn^rket, and, 
rueeting Mr, E., ia>iste(i tJiat he should introduce 
him. to Gertrude. lie Wiia tnuchi pleased wUh her. 
and remarked to the Ucuneumit^ when she withdrew, 

“ You sliouW have married bjer, Westropp, she 
M.i iild have Jigoified a throae: bow much 6U|jjgrior 
ijft she to laily Louisa, yet your uncle tells me she 
is t^rbe your wtfe.” 

he can persuade: me, to make her so, Frank, 
bdt I have too idiuich respect for her ; lady Louisa 
is axi amialdQ woman, a^d deserves a better hus- 
band tlmn ever I should make. 1 wish you would 
consider her ladyship, and £30,000, worth your 
acceptance : were she married, my uncle would not 
torment ine as be docs.’* 

‘*I thank you, VVestropp | do you not think: 1 
have eyes ? but, nevertheless, her ladyship is so 
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attached to the companion of her childhood that 
even the cognizance of his faults cannot change 
her opinions.# India and its burning clime have 
not erased you from her memory.’' 

Poor girl ! but it will not do, Fnink, I have yet 
too much honour to make her wretched. Tell 
her ] keep a mistress, that I am a gamester, tell 
her all my faults, she will believe you, and Maria 
will assist in revealing my real character/' 

Mr. Francis Ellison was much attached to Maria, 
the younger sister of his erring cousin, and he 
promised not to spare the lieutenant, while speaking 
<»f him to lady Louisa. Gertrude became every 
day more wayward: that which pleased her one 
moment was neglected the next, and even her son 
lost his power of rivetting her attention. Flattery 
was sickening, and dissipation wearied her, dress 
was fatiguing, and solitude unbearable : — had it 
been possible, she would have flown from herself. 
Her quarrels with the lieutenant were frequent, 
and ^uch of their time was spent in mutual re- 
crimination. She had one morning expressed a 
wish to pass the day with some of bis acquaintances 
at Isleworth ; but when the carriage waited to 
receive her, she changed her mind and refused to go. 

The lieutenant's temper had been already ruflled, 
and he passionately exclaimed, Upon my soul, 
madam, I do not think you know what you wish.** 

‘‘ Our souls, Ellison,” said Gertrude mournfully, 
are not things to swear by. I have doubted that 
I possessed one, but there are times when 1 am 
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forced to believe I do, and then I look upon you 
as its destroyer!” 

« To this heavy accusation he cmild return no 
yinswer; and, too much harassed to think, he ordered 
‘his horse, and soug^ht, by the rapidity of bis move- 
ments, to banish the unpleasant reproofs of his 
conscience. He looked at the shops as he passed 
•them — ‘ \Vliat did Gertrude want?* Nothing - 3 she 
was absolutely loaded with ornament. A book- 
seFier’s caught his eye, and he walked in. 

Give me the latest work you have.” 

“ It is a very expensive one,” said the publisher. 

Whnt of that ?** 

Your former account is not settled^ sir.’* 

Lieut. E. was not more free from the vice of 
swearing than most of his profession,* and, after 
venting his rage, in many opprobrious epithets, he 
said, How much do I owe you ?** 

It is £55, some odd shillings,” ♦ 

** There,” said Mr. E., throwing down a £30 
note, there Is the better half of this great sum. 
Pray do you think that the nephew and heir of the 
Rt, Hon. Lord L— need owe a tradesman £50 ?’* 
The tradesman really pitied his aristocratic cus- 
tomer, as he handed him the volume. It was not 
until he laid it on Gertrude’s dressing-room table 
that he reflected it might be one she would be un- 
able to read. 

Look at it, Gertrude ; it may be Hebrew or 
Burmese, for aught I know.” 

Oh no, it is English,” said Miss M., glancing 
slightly at it. ** Where are you going now ?’* 
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To tbje Admiralty.,. and thence to Portland Place j 
I shall not be here till late.*' 

Gertrude looked at the title page. What, has^ 
Mr. Leclerc turned clergyman ? Put it was all he 
was fit for and, as she spoke, she turned over 
, the leaves, and her eyes rested on the dedication : 

To Arthur LscLSBr, Esa., M. P. 

‘‘ My dear cousin, 

“ Sir Richard Stcclc himself tells us that he wrote the 
* Christian Hero’ under the impression that, having publicly 
avowed his opinions, he should never afterwards swerve from 
them, or commit those lamentable extravagances which had 80 
much deteriorated his character. With a somewhat similar idea, 
I now dedicate these pages to you, convinced tlmt, when I feel 
inclined to yield to the suggestions of an evil heart, 1 shall re- 
member my iilroady incuiculablo obligations to you, and that 
the remembrance of my acknowledged gratitude will set before 
me my du^ to the world — to my God. To you, under llis 
mercy, I am indebted for ray life, and for the instruction how 
to render existence beneficial to myself, and useful to others. 
I w'ill not he so unjust to those whom I have knmvn as to say 
tliat they failed in inculcating religious and mond duty ; but, 
however salutary their admonitions may have been to others, 
they did not succeed in arousing me to a sense of my supineness. 
When the Almighty formed the world, and placed man in it. 
He decreed that there should be subordination and distinction 
among his creatures ; but, in different ages of the w'orld, there 
have been, some who united those virtw'S and talents, any one 
of which would have secured tlue esteem of a great portion of 
mankind to its’ jrosseflsor. Yau arcr one of those fovoured Ueings, 
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jiju] tliost* wlio know you will agroe with me in awarding aH’ec- 
fion and respect to your many and varied excellencies. While 
• v(>ur elegance and acquirements captivate tCe eyes, your words 
' loach the lieart ; and he who can listen unmoved to your obscr> 
v<itions can have no power of appreciating the beauty of moral- 
ity, or the surpassing loveliness of religion. Persevere^ my dear 
Arthur, in the course you have so long and so nobly followed ; 
and though, as is the cose with every public man, the soundness 
of your views may be doubted, all will acknowledge the rectitude 
of your intentions. 

“These pages ar« especially due to you. But forj^ur un- 
wearied patience^ tlieir Jiuthor would still Haw led- a life of IH- 
voliry and dissipation, and the- name' you so much adorn have 
been disgraced by one of your relatives. That you may long 
continue to exercise similar power over the minds of men, and 
111 e\cry respect to approve yourself a Christian, not only in 
nainc, ’but in deed, is, 

“ My dear cousin, 

“Tho most earnest and sincere wish of 
“ Y our ever attached relative and friend, 

“Alfbkd Wix,liam LjscLEac^” 

GmTiule reaif portions of tbe book ; it was a 
theological work, and, in some measure resembled 
Lyttelton's celebrated work. ‘ Ob>»ervations oa 
the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul.’ Such 
a description of reading' was not likely to interest 
he'r, and she threw it from her, kst, by feelmg the 
force of its renaoning, she shourd’ be (Mmipclled to 
acknowledge the trutlv of it5 position®. 
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** Well, Westropp, you have found your Avay here 
at last/* said the Lieutenant’s noble uncle, as ^ bis 
nephew introduced himself, 

** I should not have come now, my lord, had not 
you sent for me.*' 

High time, too, sir ^ when your afiPairs, as well 
as yourself, are ffoing to destruction.’' 

Mr. E. turnell hastily round; decanters were on 
the table, he poured out some brandy, and, when^he 
had drunk it, said, ** Now 1 will listen to what you 
have to say.” 

** You owe £5000 for debts of honour, as you 
men of fashion style your gambling transactions, and 
your other debts amount to £15,000 or £18,000 ; 
how do you mean to live, and pay them, out of im 
income of £«500 a year?*’ 

I never thought about it.” 

** I believe you, sir ; but how will you like an 
arrest? and I understand your tailor will wait no 
longer. Do not imagine that you will prevail upon 
me to pay the money. I am so incensed with you 
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that, if the baroness were dead^ I would marry to- 
morrow, and I would disappoint your expectation 
of being my heir ; and that you n^er shall be in 
anything I can help ; you shall not have a shilling 
of iny personal property.” 

“ Well, my lord/* 

** Well, sir j do you think that, if your ancestors 
had lived in this way, you would have had so much 
money to play with } no. faith ! your estates would 
have [lassed to some Jew money-lender, and your 
family-seat have been the abode of some money- 
making citizen. For sbamci for shanijE* ! How have 
you lowered yourself and your family. If you loved 
her, why did you not marry this unhappy girl; her 
father's family was pretty tolerable, and as to her 
mother’s, notwithstanding their absurdities, there 
are many worse.” 

My lord, would you have given your consent?” 

Would you have asked it, sir, unless you 
pleased ? you would have married her, had you 
chosen. But this is all nonsense, you cannot marry 
her now. Listen to me, Westropp, you omst marry 
Lady Louisa.” 

“No,” said the Lieutenant, rising. 

“Sit down, sir ; if you obey me, I will pay your 
debts, and then you can settle what you like ort 
Miss M. and her .child. Her ladyship will not 
credit a word to your prejudice, and her father is 
perfectly agreeable to her union with you ; what 
objection can you have 

1 own that Lady Louisa is amiable, but I never 
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will resign G^rtru<)e > I know her, I know, too, 
thnt her headstrong passions would lead her to some 
^atnl excess.'* 

* I dttre say ; 'bdt Tcmernber, you are inextricably 
involved, and you have my assistance only on iny 
own terms. You are well nigh thirty-three now, 
“Westropp. and it is High time that you led a decent 
life.” 

<‘'Good night, my lord;” said the Lieutenant, 
putting on hts hitt, will willingly obey you in 
all respects hut* this/* 

In spite of all hrs faults, the ‘peer was attache^} 
to Mr. E. ; be CilUed him back. 

"‘Boy, I am nn old man now, anfd though I never 
^led a very irregular lrfe,tthere are many things on 
vyhieh I cannt)t think with pleasure ; take my aeh'ice, 
give over these excesses: in the hours of p^n uiTrl 
sickness^ the Temembrance of a ' misspenrt '.life in- 
creases ttie corporeal agony we endure. ^Listen to 
me; many a respectable family in her own rank of 
life wmibl receive that poor grrl, and treat her 
kindly, too; in ijuict obscurity slie woubi he far 
happier than in leading the heartless life she now 
does. Louisa has been attached to -you, ever since 
slie knew what affeetiou wtis ; do, dear West-^** 

“Stop, my lord; 1 cannot comply with your 
wishes, I cannot make Gertnide more unhappy, and 
for ever destroy the jietvce of a lady so amiable as I 
confess Louisa i^.” 

“Take your own road, sir; but mind, do not 
ester me/' 
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Mr. E. returned no answer ; after walking the 
room several times, he dung to the door^ ahci left 
the house. 

« The warnings he received did not stop his pro* 
^fase expenditure 5 he believedhis pecuniary concerns 
irrctrieveable, and he did not care how much worse 
they became. Gertrude had placed her child with 
a decent female, who lived at Mortloke, and the 
Lieutenant, who had not seen him for some weeks, 
d<«tennincd to spend a day there. Gertrude re- 
fused to go, and, much irritated with her, hejwent 
alone. 

Your name is Ellison, sir.;"' said a rough look- 
ing man, as he stopped him on Westminster-bridge. 

What if it is, what is your business with me 

‘‘You are my prisoner, sir j at the suit of Mr. 
\Siipple, for £5S7/* 

With Lieutenant E. it was generally the blow 
first, and the word afterwards, but tbe sheriff's 
officer was not so easily shaken off, and Mr. E. wtts 
<|uickly secured. 

''All this blustering is of no use/' said the man ; 
" settle the account/’ 

Mr.E. could not do so, but he would write to 
his uncle. He received a laconic reply, 'You know 
the' terms.’ The Lieutenant raved wUh passion i 
what would Gertrude think of his absence, and how 
would her haughty spirit brook a repetition of such 
occurrences? perhaps, at that very moment, she 
might be subjected to the insults of thenios^t brutal 
set of men in existence. Some of his other credi- 
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tors perhaps take advantage of his incaroe- 

.rai|io¥i;|l^^ their demands^ and she be exposed 
every species of insult. Her very haughtiness 
^%OUld excite the derision of the uncouth beings 
around heri and how would she submit to their' 
taunts ! She might be compelled even to quit her 
apartments^ and her ornaments and apparel be- 
come their prey. 

Enough! enough!** said the Lieutenant, strik- 
ing his forehead j ** my lord, your wishes shall be 
complied with, and if Lady Louisa regret lier fate, 
she may blame you forit. While I am in existence 
Gertrude, the fortune of all who are, or may be, my 
relatives, shall but minister to your comfort. Give 
me writing materials j** they were brought, and 
the Lieutenant scrawled the words, ‘ Extricate me, 
and I will obey you.* The peer, in consequence, 
came himself. 

"Before I give any promise, you must give me 
your word of honour | you pass it freely to the 
scoundrels of the gaming-table and the prize-ring, 
and I expect you will not deny it me.’* 

M Very well 3 upon my honour, I will marry Lady 
Louisa, or a negress if you like.** 

" Now,** said the peer, ** you act like a 

" Villain, my lord ? I purposely left a moral 
poison, to Infect a pure mind, and 1 am now going 
to render an excellent woman miserable.” 

" Take care,** said his lordship, "that I do not 
sue out a commission of lunacy against you 3 no one 
that saw you now would vouch for your sanity. 
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and a hundred of yoiir friends would teii^fj^jbf your 
mad acts.'* 

*^Oh God ! that I was mad ! TKen abo^ 1 
» at peace f’ 

^ The peer shuddered. What a state of mind must 
that be when the deprivation of reason fa lopte4 
upon as a blessing ! He half relinquished his 4^- 
sign ; but, for years, he had wished his favourite 
the wife of Westropp ; he thought it impossible she 
could be so without changing the conduOt of the 
htisband j her perfect rectitude, and her sweetness . 

temper, would, he thought, have great influence 
upon him. The baron's dearest wish was to see 
his nephew worthy of the rank which one day 
would be his 3 and, to accomplish that wish, he had 
tried every means but the righc. While his lordship; 
had spoken of the obligations of bis rank, of lift 
duty to his family, he had never named his duty 
towards God. He had given him advice, but he 
had never atteinpted to reform the heart j and he 
failed in ^is endeavours because, while attacking 
the effects, he left the cause untouched. 

The officer readily accepted Lord L— 's promise; 
to see the debt discharged, and the nobleman 
the why to his carriage. 

^'Cluvendish square," said the footman, a$, he 
closed the^door. r 

Jfbi my uncle, I cannot see Louisa to-night/' v 
I have given my orders, Westropp.” 

Mr. E. threw himself back in the carnage, and, 
in a few minutes, it stopped at the marquis's resi- 
• .dence. o 
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wflB neither beautiful n^r accom- 
pliabe^i but it was impossible to look on her sweet 
or listen to her melodious voice, without 
V^nfes^in^ that she possessed an indescribable power 
of charnring. She was now in her twenty-seventh 
year, and had b^en in England five years. The 
marquis, Iter father, had been appointed to a high 
atation in India, and, when she was sixteen, she 
accompanied her family there. In England, West- 
mpp an4^ his sisters were her companions, and, 
in the midst of oriental splendour, she never forgot 
tbemn It was not to be supposed that the imly 
daughter of a wealthy and high-born nobleman 
would want admirers $ and repeated proposals were 
made to the marquis, Louisa's unvarying negutlvea 
jswtprized and irritated him 5 but he was too much 
attached to her to be long angry, and Lady Louisa 
remained unmarried. Government business and his 
own health rendered it necessary for his lordship 
to revisit England j and the gaiety with which his 
daughter superintended ^the preparations for their 
departure recalled to his mind the reluctance which 
slie manifested tp depart from England and the 
Blisons, 

Lady Louisa was good and gentle 3 but, on one 
pointy she eherisbed a fhtll vanity, Cedrsetoul of 
her nwu attachment to her early friend, aha believed 
^ others must perceive itj and ahe attributed much 
that was said of the IkutenasU tp envy^i and a wish 
to prejudice bar again^bim. That he might keep 
a mistress, Ledjr did but she 
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would nol, credit tlie story thjit he had di^Wn her 
from the paths of virtue* As Dr Moore 'WpresSes 
it> ^sbe was ambitious of the honoured 
libertine.' She thought, with Lord JLf— , tliat if she 
was with him she should be able to convince him 
of the folly of bis conduct, and that ha would see 
his errors, and correct them. Since her return to 
England, she had only seen Mr. £. once, and that 
was in Kensington Gardens, where be was walking 
with Capt. Harvey and some brother officers. His 
low bow showed that he recognised her, ahd she 
attributed his distance to the fact of his being en- 
gaged. Mr. E. had never claimed his bouse in 
Bruton-street, and, when Lady Louisa visited his 
sisters there, she said, ' How is it I do not’ see 
Westropp V ‘ Oh/ exclaimed the lively Caroline, 

* Westropp is at Portsmouth, on professional husi*- 
ness / and this satisfied her. But Msji a •Ellison 
would not deceive her, though she failed in convin- 
cing her friend that tiie lieutenant was the reprobate 
she painted him. 

** Here, Louisa/* said Lord L — , as he presented 
Mr. E. to her, ** I have brought you the prodigal 
son."' 

Her ladyship smiled. ** You have been a lohg 
time finding out where Cavendish bquare waft, Mi\ 
Ellison/' * , 

Mr* E. answered her ,by saying, How did yeli 
like India, Louisa?*’ 

Oh, very well j the heat agreed very well with 
my tropical constitution. I can now scarcely endure 
England and its fogs.** « 2 
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Ojd know Lieut-'-CoL Leclerc Y* 

v^ry well 5 his daughters and I were u»ry 
friends. Sarah married one of piy papa « 
nereis, and Clam enme* with her mother and bro* 
ther, to England* Mr. Leclerc, I undersund, led a 
very dissip^ateddife at college, and almost broke his 
mother 8 heart ; but he is quite changed within 
these five, years past. He has been ordained, has 
written several creditable works, and went back, 
about four years ago, to officiate as a clergyman of 
the Established Church, and 1 hear he is much re- 
spected by the men under his father’s command.*" 

'* lie and I were fellow collegians.*’ 

So he said/* 

*'\Vhat did he say of me inquired Mr. E. hastily, 
Ltidy Louisa was silent. 

Can you not tell me ’** 

‘‘He. told me, Westropp, that you were a com- 
plete profligate f that your reformation would be^ 
work beyond the power of mortal to effect.’* 

“Well, believe him, Limisa/* 

And had she believed him, her Ladyship would 
)jave been right ; but the sentence appeared to beV 
to be self-accusatory, therefore extenuative ; and she 
enfered into a lively conversation with Lord L— . 

" Where in the world have you been ?” demamjed 
iBertrirfe, when Mr. E, appeared, after an absence 
of five days. 

Paying my debts, Gertruc^a ; it is no use to con- 
eal the truth, so 1 njay as well tell you that I was 
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arresunl, and was forced to send to my uncteCo pro* 
cure my release ; as liis lordship \iwi-ld only etfect 
!t on his own terms, t could not write to yoU/* 

*“ Hud you not left in a passion, I should hav 6 
' been seriously uneasy, and your explanation U not 
' cry agreeable. Arrested!*' and her dark eyes flashed 
with passion. 

‘Mt is the truth ; and I have promised my uncle 
to accompany him for three months. Where will 
you stay while I am gone f” i 

When are you going 

O not this two months ; he has given me that 
time to investigate and settle all my outstanding 
obligations : but he wishes me to dine in Portland 
Place more often than I have done.'* 

** I suppose his lordship thinks he has bought 
your company dear enough. These French milliners 
Ui^e teamed me for the J>ill I owe them." 

How much is it 

One hundred and eighty-six pounds," 

They would be well paid if they bad the third 
of it: these trades<^people always take care to charge 
enough 5 so, in case of failure, if they get five or 
^ eight shillings in the pound on bills of £3 or £400* 
they do not lose much. The present system of 
high prices and long credit is pernicious." 

You are in a verv mercantile mood j had yon been , 
east of Temple Bar 1 should not have wondered/’ 

“ In these days, Gertrude, there is little difference : ^ 
how woul 1 the I>e-Monthermis and Pltz Eustaces 
of the olden time blush at the degeneraej of the 
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prc^nt 1^, when the Devia'g, Wilsons^ Butchers, 
and se forth, find a place in our palaces and courts 1” 
'T Oertrude laughed, and the Lieu tenant proceeded 
to comment upon persons and things in the same 
strain* He knew he dare not mention bis projected 
marriage, and he dreaded the scene he should have 
when it had taken place. He wished her to go 
into the country, but, as she refused, he did not 
press the request ; and he employed every means 
to keep her ignorant of his intentions* 

The day before that fixed for his marriage he 
(ailed upon the newsman who supplied Miss M* 
with papers, and requieeted him not to send her 
that number the paper in which his union With 
Lady Louisa would be reported. It fi^qu^ntly 
happens that the precauUon taken to conceal a 
thing actiiatly reveals it : when Gertrude rang for 
the newspaper, and was told it had not been 
her anger was excessive, and she ordered her foot- 
man to go for it. The man returned with the in- 
formation that it was sold* 

^^Wbat does he mean by such insolence!" said 
Gertrude : " be shall never send me any other article* 
Get me a paper, do not return without one.*" 

As she spoke, she threw her purse on the table, 
ttnd> after the lapse of two hours, he brought her 
the Times, which w'us the 6nly one he was able' to 
•procure* Gertrude took 'the Morning FosL and 
' she was so convulsed' with passion that it was 
sometime before , she' was able to discern a letter. 
Had the paper b^Uf sent as uSuab she most pro- 
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hably wottld not have looked at it } now her caprice 
prooipt^d her to do what ehe never had done be<* 
fore—tp read it through* In the Parliamentary in* 
telligepce the name^of Mr.'Iieclerc was coitspimous, 
and Gertrude inflicted a dreadM puniab^ent upon 
herself while she perused hia apeecbes ; his words 
recalled to her memory what she had been, and 
she did not need the pompous announcement of 
Mr. Ellison's, marriage to make her wretched. 
Her eyes rested upon the adverstisement until the 
letters appeared to move, and she laid down the 
paper scarcely conscious of what she did. A book 
whs on the table, and she snaidhed it up to obtain 
a momentary relief from perusing it was Goethe's 
pernicious^ work, *The Sorrows of Werteri' and as 
Miss M. read it, she determined to follow the ex» 
ample of its hero. 

v^J^.This,’* she said bitterly, ^Ms the consistent Mr. E. 

I nave bad to-day an instance of what 1 have to 
expect } already neglect is manifested towards me, 
and my tradesmen will dare to insult me.. Three 
luaoths at the s^eat of your uslcle. Ob, you liar! but 
you shall not hive an opportunity of mocking me.” 

Mr. £. had given her £100, but she had many 
ways of spending money, and £40 were all that 
remum^d. She was indebted to a straw-bonpet 
mak^r, a w^oman in bumble life, for several articles , 
she bad of her. Gertrude parcelled £39. 19>, aiad' 
tbeh dressed herself without, iha assistance of her 
maid. . i^e gave tbe monSyv io the femsfle, ^who 
answered her Ihud knocit# 
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into a chemist's shop j the young man refused to 
serve her the poison she asked for, although she 
assigned a very specious reason for requiring it. 

“ I am afraid, ma'am, you want to destroy 
yourself.” 

Gertrude walked out, without answering him : as 
she hastened on, her agitated looks drew attention. 

** How now, you gazing fools,” she passionately 
exclaimed, as some officers of the Foot Guards im- 
peded her progress : *'you see Gertrude Man vers, 
what more do you want to know ?” 

“ By Jupiter, EHison^s mistress j let me see you 
home,” said the elder one, obtrusively offering his 
arm. 

Gertrude almost flew by, and stopped not till 
she reached Vauxhall bridge. Her purpose w^as 
fixed, and she lingered by until the passengers 
ceased to cross it in numbers. The evening was 
cold, and drizzling rain made every one anxious to 
reach his home. Gertrude looked at the clouded sky, 
and thought of her relatives : nearly five years had 
elapsed since she quitted them, and, during that 
time, she had never heard any thing of them. She 
had occasionally sent a £10 note through the post- 
office to her grandmother, and her faults and her 
mother's now filled her brain, ** To Mrs. Lumley 
all my errors are chargeable — there is no other 
world, or God would judge her;’' As she spoke, she 
laid her hand on the lamp post of the centre arch, 
and threw herself over. 

Two gentlemen bad been enjoying the pleasures 
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of the water. ‘^1 do not think this rain will con- 
tinue long,” observed the elder ^ draw your oars 
we will remain under the arch, file tide will run 
stronger in half an hour.’* 

The younger one assented, and, while the rowers 
were drinking some brandy which had been given 
them, he kept his eye on the boats passing and 
repassing. He beard the splash when Gertrude 
fell, and saw her extended pelisse floating on the 
water, he was an expert swimmer, and, before the 
men were aware of what had occurred, ‘he had 
returned with the apparently lifeless body. 

Row to shore, my lads, a guinea to him that 
exerts himself most.” 

In a few minutes, Gertrude was conveyed to a 
publio house, and every means tried to restore 
animation. In a short time she respired, and, after 
the lapse of an hour, became perfectly conscious. 
AVhen told she was so, the younger gentleman en- 
tered the room where she was. Gertrude had 
been very violent, and was seated on a sofa, half 
dressed, she had drawn a large shawl over her neck, 
and was demanding her bonnet when he entered. 

This,” said a woman who had attended her, 
is the gentleman who saved you.” He turned 
pale, and Miss M. hastily said, * 

you saved me, Mr. Leclerc ; I thank you 
not.” • 

Mr. Leclerc sat down, he was too much shocked 
to speak : when he rescued her from drowning, he 
had" not time to observe her features, and, though 
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he feared she was the same wJien he afterwards saw 
her, he was not convinced until she spoke. 

**Do not offer to prevent me/' said Gertrude, 
attempting to leave the room, no one shall stay 
me, and least of all you. 1 want, 1 will receive, 
no elomosynary ofFeriners.'* 

Mr, Leelerc placed his back to the door, and 
held her feverish harnls in his own, as he said, 

“ Miss Munvers, although many years have elapsed 
since 1 saw you, 1 was until very lately ignorant of 
your situation *, had I known it, I would gladly 
have availed myself of the knowledge 1 possessed 
of you to withdraw you from it j I can guess what 
has led to the attempt upon your life, which I have 
been fortunately the instrument of frustrating. 
You will not give me, I trust, any occasion 4,0 use 
coercive measures j nor will you reject my en- 
deavours for your future welfare. I shall leave you 
nows you must have additional medical advice.” 

Gertrude’s rage and despair gave place to deep, 
but silent, sorrow ; she suffered Mr. L. to seat her 
on the sofa, and, when the medical practitioner 
visited her, he found her weeping bitterly ; the 
voice that for long had been a stranger to her ears 
had not lost its power on her heart, and the tones 
of Mr. h, recalled her childhood to her memory. 
She forgot her youth and its fevered and guilty 
excitement, and thought only of the haf>py period 
of her life when she was permitted to associate 
with Mr. L. and bis mother. In the bitterness of 
real anguish, she regretted that she could no lodger 
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<lo SO ; from one she was separated by death, and 
from the other by — her own misconduct. The 
mistress of Westropp Ellison could never again 
be the friend of Arthur Leclerc. 

It 80 happened that Mr. Parker, the surgeon who 
before attended her was the person now employed, 
but he did not recognize his patient : the splendid 
material of her dress, and the elegant ornaments 
she wore, bore as little resemblance to her apparel 
then, as her person did to the beautiful girl by 
whom his attention had been required. Gertrude 
was sadly altered ^ her features had lost their deli- 
cacy, and the profuse and unwonted use of whito 
paint had totally changed the natural clearness of 
her complexion. Her skin was sallow, and in 
some parts shrivelled by the heating cosmetics she 
had applied. Had she believed, what she was 
often told, that neither her figure nor her face re- 
quired mending, she would not have spoilt them 
both, by ridiculously trying to improve what nature 
had made perfect. She had learnt, too, to use scents 
in abundance, and, though Lieutenant Ellison ex- 
pressed his dislike of them, it made little difference. 
“ I choose it,” was generally her reply j and the lieu-^ 
tciiuiit too much feared she would put her threats 
in execution, to irritate her by continued opposition. 
In every tespect, she was so changed that Mr. P. 
had not the most remote idea of her identity, and he 
prescribed for her, without presuming to ask any* 
([ueslions. 

After a very long sleep, Gertrude awoke, and 
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found herself in an apartment differing in its furni- 
ture and ornaments from the one to which she had 
been first conveyed. She had some suspicion that 
an opiate had been administered, and determined to 
rise, and ascertain where she was. A young female, 
who seemed to be placed there to attend upon her, 
did not offer any resistance, and assisted her to 
dress. Gertrude walked to the window, the grounds 
had undergone some alteration, still she could not 
be deceived, she was in Mr. Leclerc’s villa at Rich- 
mond. She placed her hands on her throbbing 
temples, and vainly endeavoured to compose her 
spirits ; her heart beat violently, and her emotion 
impeded the free passage of the breath, as she tried 
to question the girl respecting her removal there. 
She took some hartshorn and water, which the 
young woman gave her, and slowly said, 

Where is Mr. Leelerc?’* 

In the library, ma’am.*’ 

** I must see him.” 

The girl opened a door which led to a sitting- 
room. 

** Mr. L. said, ma’am, this was for you, when you 
, might want to see him.” 

Gertrude told her to go to him, but the girl ap- 
parently had her instructions. She rung, and when 
the aged and respectable housekeeper answered her 
.summons, she requested her to inform Mr. L. that 
“Miss M. wished to see him. He came immediately, 
but not alone. He was accompanied by a reverend 
and venerable looking gentleman, whom Gertrude 
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Rev. Dr. M , the president of the college of 

which Mr. D. had been a student. Conscious as 
• bhe W’as of her own faults, she thought others must 
%vvish to lecture her upon them, and the idea that 

Dr. M had come to reprove her, shot like 

lightning through her brain. She had too often 
.been swayed by the impulse of the moment: she 
had become an atheist, from yielding to the convic- 
tion of the moment, andj when she had formed an 
opinion, her false pride would not allow her to 
relinquish it. She rose ha.stily, and, with much of 
her usual haughtiness, vehemently said, 

Why- have you, Mr. L., brought Dr. M 

with you, it will be useless to preach to me.” ‘ 

“ I hope not/’ said the Doctor, gravely ; hut 
your alarm is uncalled for j I am not going to preach 
to you now', whatever I may do at a future time. 
At present I liave come to converse with you on 
secular matters.” 

Dr. M. was one of those to whom Goldsmith’s 
description of a clergyman might be justly applied, 
excepting only his high clerical and University rank ; 
a few years preceding, he was the Vice Chancellor 
of the Eslablishincnt, and the expiration of hie 
year of office was much regretted by those over 
whom he had presided. Gertrude had seen him at 
a fashionably attended church in f]jc metropolis, 
where he occasionally ofTiciated, during tlie Christ- 
mas vtotion. She had seen him once at the villa, 
but he was then coni^ersing with Mr, h., in his 
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dressing-room, and did not join the dinner party* 
Mildness ever moderates passion. Gertrude an- 
swered invective with invective, and opposed 
violence to reprimand ) but expostulation and gen- 
tleness subdued her temper, and she turned awa^ 
to conceal the tears which the Doctor’s mild reply 
had drawn from her eyes. 

“ 1 wish to ask you some questions. Miss M. 
Was not the maiden name of your mother Eosine 
Jones ? the daughter of Philip and Louisa Jones.” 

‘'Yes, sir j it was.” 

"Are you aware whose child Mr. Jones was?” 

No, sir 3 1 have heard that he was the natural 
son of a very great man, but his name I never 
learnt; I considered the recollection disgraceful, 
and strove to forget it.” 

The Doctor looked at Mr. L., and then said, 
" Your grandfather’s parent was my elder brother ; 
liis son died a short time since, at an advanced age. 
and has left no heir but myself. My life is ap- 
proaebirg its termination, and I lind myself in the 
])«3Ssession of £0000 a year, and no relative to in- 
herit it, when I am, as I soon shall be, removed 
from this world, I hope, to a better. Illegitimate 
children are always harshly used, and most wrongly 
are they so : their very unfortunate situation calls 
tor additional kindness, but they receive the insults 
of the world, and are neglected e\en by those who 
have placed them in their miserable situation. My 
brother provided well for your grandfather, and he 
had every reason to do so, his mother w as his ward, 
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and he shamefully ill-treated herj she died very 
young, and, when he married, I was sent to college, 
and never had any opportunities of learning any 
V more of Mr. Jones. My brother’s pursuit^ alienated 
Jiim from me, he would not brook a remonstrance 
from a boy who had been left to his care, and 1 
thought it incumbent upon me to offer some obser- 
vations upon hisconductj we continued upon speak- 
ing terms, and that was all. My brother died forty 
years since, and his son, then a young man, came 
into possession of his estatesrand papers; ijy his 
late decease, they have passed to me, and, looking 
over the latter, 1 found detailed accounts of what 
had been done for your grandfather, letters from 
liiin on the subject of his marriage with a respect- 
able female.” 

Yes,” said Gertrude, interrupting the Rev. Doc- 
tor, but who, that did not know it, would believe 
tli.it Mrs. Jones is the daughter of a gentleman 
“ Fnjin the account I have heard of her, few 
would,” continued the Doctor ; " but iny broihcr’s 
j)apers informed me what were her connexions ; 
there were letter^ from a Charlotte Jones, acknow- 
ledging the*receipt of a set of books, and thanking 
my brother for them ; who was she ?” 

“ My mother’s second sister ; she died many 
years before I was born.” 

I went through the whole of them, and gleaned 
sufficient information of the Jones’s to direct me 
where to find tlie surviving branches of the family, 
fur whom it was my intention to provide.” 
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Gertrude started 5 the Doctor went on. ** I have 
said that 1 thought natural children harshly treated, 
and I determined to be no party to depriving the 
descendants of one of property, when there were 
no other claimants. I lost^in early life, a young 
lady to whom I was much attached, and 1 never 
knew another whose influence was sufliciently strong 
to counterbalance the advantages I have derived by 
remaining unmarried. For money 1 could not per- 
suade myself to marry, and, even if 1 had, I must 
have resigned considerable emoluments 3 connexion 
1 did hot want, and rank was no substitute for the 
amiable friend of whom I was depiived. I there- 
fore rejected the alliances into which I might hare 
entered, and, e^ccepting Mr, Leclerc, there is no per- 
son living for whom I cherish a particular regard. 
I had a great deal of wealth, and while there were 
any who directly, or indirectly, could claim uflinity 
to me, I could not prevail upon myself to bequeath 
it to charities, as I had seen numerous instances of 
neglect and mismanagement, I therefore deter- 
mined to provide for such of the children of Mr. 
Jones as might be living, and to give the residue 
of my estate to Mr. L., for various purposes, which 
I intended to specify. I thought that, among six 
children, and their descendants, there would be 
some worthy of the change in their station, but I 
have been grievously disappointed."' 

“With respect to me, I suppose so/' said Ger- 
trude, haughtily^ "but what is wrong with my 
cousins ?” 
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They are the wives of city swindlers and rredU 
tor-duping tradesmen » unfitted by their conduct for 
any situation but the contemptible one they 61L 
The ej^amination and remand, by the commissioner, 
of the husbj^nd of the eldest, api>eared in the papers 
of Tuesday week/’ 

" I am not sorry for it/* said Gertrude ; they 
never treated me well/* 

" Why did you give them cause of treating you 
ill ? I have been horrified by the tales told me of 
you, I could not have believed such gross ^ pro- 
fligacy existed, bad not your mode of life afforded 
incontrovertible evidence of the truth of the charges 
made agauist you, Th^ a female of nineteen 
should deny the existence of a God, and should 
make that denial the excuse for a life of immorality, 
appeared to me altogether incredible. My expe- 
rience of Imman nature has been sufficiently melan- 
choly, but I could not believe that a young, well- 
educated, and talented, female could so act — could 
so strangely forget even what was due to herself. 
I discovered great, very great, faults in your mo- 
ther j her conduct was, I saw, far from right j and 
I thought the statement she had made of yours 
much exaggerated. I knew enough of Lieut. E/s 
way of passing his time to know where to find him j 
and, when I did, I could not accuse any one of 
having misrepresented you. 1 felt too much grieved 
to seek an inter\dew with you then, nor did I think 
that anything I might have said would have had 
any effect upon you. I came here, sure of meeting 





witU that my blasted hopes required, amf;, 

from Mr. L., I loam t some particiilars wtiich in- 
creased the interest 1 felt for you. Until 1 named 
you, be did not know how you were situated ; and 
my information mode him anxious to amelionite 
your condition for neither of us could suppose it 
an agreeable one,*^ 

‘‘You were deceived,’’ said Gertrude, coolly 
(slie did not speak sincerely). “ I thank you, sir, 
for youf kind intentions, and can only sav that,^ if 
they had been formed ^me few years since, they 
might have prevented t|iat conduct you are pleased 
to deplore. Now, 1 do not intend that any one 
shall dictate life, or the mode of it, to me.” 

“I seldom employ dictation > but to warn, to 
exhort, to instruct, to reprove, to use every means 
human skill can suggest, I solemnly promised be- 
fore God, in the presence of bis servants. For 
forty-live years I have made them instrument^ to 
the amendment of others; and shqjl I lay them 
aside when a descendant of my own and only bro- 
ther is madly treading the path of absolute and 
irremediable No> 1 have claimed you as u 

relation, and I intend to exert the privilege of such > 
and according to your behaviour will your situation 
be. You are young; and, though those laws which 
custom and propriety impose upon mankind will 
prevent your entrance into general society, they 
will not forbid your receiving jmauy comforts. In a 
retired village, where nelther^your temptations nor 
your errors are known, you may pass through life 
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with tranquillity, and prove, by your i>enitence, your 
sorrow for your faults. Mr* Leclerc^and I deter- 
mined to see you, and to offer you an asylum from 
the coming storm. Was it not the announcement 
^of Mr. Ellison’s marriage that led you to attempt 
self-destruction 

Gertrude nodded ; she could not trust herself to 
speak, for fear of betraying her emotion. 

My supposition, then, was right. Two months 
back, Mr. L. endeavoured to see you ; but you were 
constantly denied, and the only method we could 
fix upon was to watch you home, and insist upon 
seeing you. Mr. L.’s engrossing public duties pr^ 
vented his doing so, and my efforts were fruitless ; 
I could not follow you to your places of resort, and 
your irregular hours made my attempts to see you 
abortive. I then resolved to seek an interview ^th 
Liqut^Uison, and to request him to introduce me 
to you. Had he refused, I intended to inform 
Ijord L — of As conduct. Mr. £, was, 1 found^t 
the seat of his uncle, and, in the high circles, it was 
rumoured that he was about -to be united to Lady 
Louisa, the daughter of a celelf(|||fod nobleman 
with whom I was formerly well acquainted. When 
Mr.-Leclerc recognized you, and informed me who 
you were, I immediately requested him to allow 
you to be conveyed here. He at once acquiesced, 
and the surgeon, by my directions, infused a sopo- 
rific into your medicine.” 

'' I thought so ; why was it done 
I will tell you,” said Mr. Leclcrc. You were 

p ^ 
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at first so violent that, in conjunction with Dr. M., 
I feared you would try to evade us, and, perhaps, 
excite observation by your incoherence^ and emo- 
tion. When you are more Composed, I have much 
to say to you ; but, as I can perceive that Dr. M.’s 
communication has greatly agitated ydu, I will defer 
my remarks to a later period. One observation of 
yours I will reply to. You said, ^ I will not accept 
eleemosynary oflFerings/ Will you regard the prof- 
fered kindness of Dr. M. in that light ? Will your 
fatal pride induce you to reject his and my plans for 
your future peace ? Will you prefer a life of aban« 
dbnment to one of mediocrity and calmness ?’* 
Gertrude waved her hand impatiently. Pray 
cease, and do not distract me — I never felt so 
ill in my life. Leave me j for mercy’s sake, leave 


. Mr. L. and< his friend complied with heg^l^h, 
but, much to her dissatisfaction, she found herself 
u^r the observation of the young|female whom 
8^ first saw. Gertrude several times endeavoured 
to fix her 'attention pn other objects, but the girl 
wad strict to ||j|p duty ; and, completely exhausted. 
Miss M. suffered her to introduce the physician 
whom Mr. L, bad sent for. Put, although physi- 
cians may cure the material frame, it was never yet 
known that they couid heal the' mind } and, with so 
many occurrences and reflections to torment her's, 
it was no wonder that the prescriptions of the me- 
dical gentleman failed to their wis>hed-for effect, 
Gertrude had long known that Mr. L. was un- 
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hiarried. ^Yho th« lady M^as of whom his servant 
spoke, she was ignorant— that she wtS not his wife 
many circumstances had convinced her. She could 
not believe that Dr. M. would sport with the truth; 
and the idea of what she might have been entirely 
overpowered her. The acknowledged relation of 
Dr. M., and by his bounty placed in a situation for 
which she was fitted by nature and education, and 
in which she would have enjoyed the society of 
Mr. L., and that of those estimable persons With 
whom she associated, she knevv she must have been 
happy. Her varied talent would have been appre- 
ciated, and might hove contributed to the peace 
and happiness of the eccentrically good Dr. M. 
She might have had the pleasure of lightening his 
hours of pain and care by her assiduity, and her 
kindness and gratitude might have soothed thd^Iast 
holIrS^ of her benefactor : and Mr. Leclerc — the 
unattached, ly^e unmarried, Mr. Leclerc — he, too, 
might have confessed the power of her fascination, 
and yielded to the spell which she could, when she 
pleased, fix upon her auditory. A|||this might have 
been, would have been, had not her errors— errors 
which the moralist never wilt, and which society, 
for its own good, never can, overlook — have banish- 
ed her from a participation in the advantages offered 
to her family by Dr, M.— and what a reward for his 
' certainly original kindness ! — 

Gertrude grew worse ; her constitution was never 
robust, and the violent passions she had indulged 
bad considerably enervated it, before her immersion 
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irt fresh water» while labouring under excited feel- 
ings, and with a fevered frame, had given the last 
blow to her failing strength. The remonstrances 
of the medical gentleman were listened to with 
contempt^ and scornfully answered, the reproofs of 
Pr. M. had no effect upon her > and even Mr, 
Leclerc lectured in vain. 

** Talk of life to the great, the happy ; bid them 
enjoy it with their friends, and in their palaces — 
speak not of it to me. To the wretched, life is a 
burthen ; and death* death that is dreaded only by 
the dastard knave who fears a phantom power 
that ill his life he defies, is the only refuge for the 
weary : — 

* Enough ; the grave is yawning for her dead. 

To her dreamless deex) 1 shall soon be led. 

And then, the wearied eye, and the aching bead. 
Will sweetly rest in her earthly bed.* « » 

Go, Mr. Leclerc, preach life to those whom for- 
tune favours, and whom friends caress ; tell them 
to cherish It, but ere long existence will sting them, 
as it as done me, and they will find it misery. Your 
poets call it vajf^ur — so they will tell you of rustic 
innocence and peaee-^they delude — vapours are a 
fleeting mist, but life embodies all evils, and' he 
who madly endures them deserves .to feel them. 
You tell of another world— does Its Judge delight 
in virtue 1 if so, why are the humble oppressed, and 
why do the Well-meaning meet disappointment?" ^ 
Miss M., you shock me, did not pity predomi- 
pate, 1 could not listen to your dreadful defiance 
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of the Maker of alt men. IVho shall dictate to 
Hiiu? in Ills wisdom He allots to eVfty man/' 

Gertrude interrupted him : — At least one of 
the maxims of the Book you call Sacred is * Judge 
not / hitherto you have all condemned me, as a 
wilful and prc verse child of sin, one who sought 
destruction, and then gloried in her ruin- Mr. L. 
listen to me.’’ 

Gertrude then rapidly related the pnncipal in- 
cidents of her life, and continued : From< the 
hour of my baptism, until I . attained my eighth 
year, I never entered a churchy nor was I taught 
any prayer, except the Lord's. I had some faint 
idea that it was offered to some Supreme, Magnifi- 
cent Being, whom we were to obey j and^ when I 
was six years old, £ asked my ever lamented Father 
what ‘ trespasses' meant. Well do I remember bis 
answer, they were almost the last words I ever 
heard him speak, and 1 still seem to feel his burning 
hand upon my head.'* Gertrude laid her hand on 
her own head. I loved my father, he was a father j 
had he lived, your admonitions and expostulations. 
Hr. L., would not have beeu needed; but I was 
then too young, and his professional duties called 
him often from me : be took me when he visited 
his friends, and it was only at the regimental mess 
table, or the parlour of the tavern, that I could 
"T^njoy the company of my father. When I think, I 
wonder how he kept his senses: his brother officers 
had a home, and their children received a mother’s 
care ^ but iny parent was obliged to introduce his 
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ehil^ to places unfit for her» or be knew not but 
the daily bread she was taught to pray for might 
be denied her/* Gertrude shuddered. 

^ “ Why, Miss M., did not your father take you 
from your mother r'* 

** Because be wished to have me under his own 
care. I was his sole surviving child, and the fate of 
the others had been a warn! ng> he had placed two 
children with some woman and when be went to see 
tbem^ One was lame, and the other appeared stupid : 
the wretch liad given the infants gin, that, by becom- 
ing stupiried, they might not disturb her j and the 
lameness was the result of the child’s being con* 
fided to a girl who, intent upon her own purposes, 
neglected him, and allowed him to fall down the 
stairs, and, even when he complained, never took 
any notice of him. They both died. O that 1 had ! 
Who, that knew anything of human suffering, would 
regret the' death of infants ! my father's was cruel 
kindness^ he should have let me die too." 

Mr. L#eclerc suffered ^Gertrude to proceed, he 
was well acquainted with human nature, and he 
ktiew that, if her heart became softened by a re- 
membrance of her fiitber's love, the task he had 
undertaken would be less difficult. 

She suddenly re-colXected herself, and hastily 
S lid, ** I told you I would repeat what my father said 
tOj^ me. • Trespasses, ray child, mean any offences 
we may commit against God, by neglecting our 
duties, or in any way violating His laws j and, in 
this short petition, we are taught that forgiving 
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those who have injured ua is one ground on which 
we may ask God’s forgiveness of our faults. Do 
you remember, Gertrude, when you cut the rosette 
of my sash, how angry I was, when you refused to 
tell me you did it ? When you said you were sorry, 
and would not do so again, I told you 1 forgave 
you : now, had it been a great fault, and I had not 
forgiven you, how could I have sought forgiveness 
from that Heavenly Father against whom we all 
hourly offend ? Forgive, from your heart, all who 
wrong you, and then, and not till then, fepeat 
* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us/ Shortly after this my 
father went abroad, and I never saw him more } 
I felt I had lost my dearest friend, but I was not 
able to understand that 1 had lost my best, and 
only real, guide, Mrs. Lumley never went to a 
church, she sometimes took me to the place of wor- 
ship which she attended, but tlterc 1 used to be 
frightened, and I can very well remember asking, 
if people went there to quarrel? Sometimes I 
thought it was a theatre, there were singers, and 
flutes, violins, and other musical instruments, and 
my attention was divided between them and the 
barze of the pew, which I amused myself by picking 
to pieces. The preacher was very fond of quoting 
poetry, and- he generally suited the action to the 
Avord : once he said something about Dfesire flutter- 
ing her wings, and wishing to be gone ; and, as 
persons of his persuasion wear no clerical garments, 
he supplied the deficiency by shaking his hand* 
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kerchief^ and told his hearers that it was an emblem 
of the soul, which, restless and uheosy, beat against 
its material case, and would never be at peace until 
it was released from 'it. When we got home, 1 
asked Mrs. Lumley how a handkerchief could re* 
present two things at once; Desire fluttering her 
wings, and the soul rebelling against the body: 
a box on the ear was my answer, and I received 
a severe reprimand for laughing, but 1 could not 
help it, the contortions and gestures of the preacher 
were absolutely ridiculous.*’ 

1 fear there is too much truth in what you say, 
Miss M*,” interrupted Mr. L. ; "I do not mean to 
deny that there exists much sound learning, and 
great talent among the various dissenting preachers, 
who exercise their profession amongst us ; neither 
do I mean to claim pre-eminence in utility, earnest* 
ness, or theology, for the members of the establish- 
ment ; but I do mean to say that the majority of 
the latter possess them, while it is a minority of the 
former that are found able as willing to instruct those 
they wish to teach. It is said, and said truly, that 
tnimorality in a clergyman is as unpardonable as 
cowardice in a soblier : one flies from the foes of 
his king and country, the other j ustiBes the enemies 
of his God ; but, in a teacher of religion, ignorance 
and indiscreet zeal may prove nearly as noxious 
as vice itself. Extreme violence of language and 
manner excite tbe ridicule of the profane, and dis- 
gust the sensible, while people of a middle grade 
are alarmed at the effects of being religious, since 
it appears to make men either idiots or madmen." 
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“You are rig^ht> Mr. Leclerc : the dislike I ac- 
quired of everything connected witli^ublic worship 
may be traced to the impropriety of manner and 
speech that characterized the person who officiated 
at the chapel where iny mother attended. One 
morning she was more than usually severe. and> to 
escape her, I ran out of the house, and the church 
door being open. I went in. for I knew she would 
not follow me there ; and, when I looked about me, 
1 wondered what people went there for, was i^ only 
to open books, and shut them again I had not 
one, and a pretty little girl offered nae her's. 1 
could read then, at eight, better than I did at nine, 
for. from want of practise. 1 forgot wbat 1 had 
learnt. I was tired, and wisljed myself out, when 
the last verses of the 24th Psalm were played. I 
was always very susceptible of the power of good 
music, and I was delighted with the words, and the 
way in which they were played. Whenever I could, 
I went, with the hope of hearing those beautiful 
verses again. When Mr. Dawson sent me and the 
servant regularly to Islington church, 1 began to 
understand what religion meant, and I could not 
fail to observe the great discrepancy there was in 
my mother’s conduct and her professions; t 
thought of my father’s explanation, and remem« 
bered her manner. I have known her pray for 
hours, and then rise and indulge in the grossest 
language for the smallest fault ; were 1 to repeat 
the terms she used, and the occasions which she 
said justified them, you could not, you would not. 
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believe me. Still 1 was taught that God was good, 
and I believed it : I accuBt<^n)ed myself to regard all 
things as made by Him, and for that reason merit- 
ing Ibe notice of all people. From London 1 was 
sent to Wales, and there again my thoughts tor- 
mented me 3 the behaviour of the Signora and her 
sisters did not agree with their creed ; and, as I 
grew older, and more discriminating, I could never 
reconcile the morals of men with the system upon 
which they professed to form them. You alone, 
Mr. Leclerc, appeared to me to reduce principle 
to practice, yet there were contrarities in you which 
have often surprized me.’-' 

" I do not know why they should, Miss M. ; no 
one is perfect, and I have my full share of the cor- 
ruptions of human nature." 

'‘No 3 you will scarcely guess to what I allude. 
I have heard you express your dissent to certain 
expressions and forms still retained in the Church 
of England, yet you complied with them." 

'* Certainly I did : I had no wish to become the 
leader of a party, or to place myself at the head of 
a sect, particularly where unimf>ortant points of 
doctrine weres, the subjects in dispute. I might have 
thought it necessary to observe nil the ceremonies 
of the .Tewish ritual, as those of old did : would 1 
have been justified in exciting the minds of my 
fellow countrymen, or in disturbing the settled 
order of things ?' ’ 

"But," said Gertrude, "do you believe the creed 
of St. Athanasius ? you do not believe in predesti- 
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nation^ you hold rather latitudinariar opinions with 
respect to baptism^ and, though you object to oaths, 
yet as a University student, and now as an M.P., 
you have taken them. By what casuistry can }0u 
explain this ?” 

“ You have furnished tne with an argument 
against yourself : if 1 believe the creed you named, 
possibly some one may deny that, and believe pre- 
destination, which 1 do not 5 on the other hand, 
some declaim against Pedo-baptism, and others, 
supporting that, decry oaths. I might go on mul- 
tiplying examples to the end of time, but 1 have 
said suflicient to prove on what grounds I support 
the long established rules of our country: either 
there must be some general opinions held and sub- 
scribed to, or there must be none ; we, as it were, 
enter into an implied agreement to uphold all that 
is sanctioned by time and usage, reserving to our- 
selves the right of privately rejecting, or abiding 
by such propositions as we think best. Thus I 
should be glad to seethe article of predestination 
and election expunged from our religious code 5 I 
should wish that of baptism so far modified aS|to 
express that it is a sign of reconcilement between 
man and his God, and a pledge that, if we seek 
Him in our after life, we shall not seek in vain : 
and I would willingly lend my aid towards the 
abolition of oaths, at least the majority of them. 
Those taken in Courts of Request, in the Custom 
House,* and in Police Oliices, are, fifteen cases out 

* His Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury added 
much to his honour, and di<»played liis piety, in procuring the 
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twenty, perjuries j and I speak advisedly when I 
say that in very few cases are they truly made j 
but> notwithstanding this« I do not feel myself 
called upon to raise a civil commotion at this 
niomentoiis period, by discussing questions which 
the majority of mankind is unable to comprehend, 
or to alarm the fears of the timid, by abolishing 
what they regard as their bulwarks and protectt»rs 
against fraud and wrong. Most young men pay 
little attention to these things, but with me it was 
different. 1 was publicly known as an author, and 
it was, of course, supposed that I was acquainted 
with the subjects upon which 1 had written ; to the 
doctrine of predestination 1 alone absolutely object, 
but I could readily profess a general belief in all 
the others, trusting to the promise that 1 should 
have opportunities of acquiring information of them 
all. After copious explanations, and the most 
unwearied exertions on the part of Dr. M— , my 
opinions on the one subject remained unchanged, 
and 1 quitted the University, as I entered it, plain 
Arthur Leclerc. You have, after all, misjudged 
me, and your mistake shews bow wrong it is for 
persons to draw hasty conclusions from any line of 
conduct ; the student assents to the general doc> 
trines, the graduate is supposed to believe all. 
How you should know anything of these things 
surprizes me, was Mr. Ellison your informant?*' 

abolition of most of the Custom-houae oaths, in 1830: they 
were productive of a frightful system of perjury, and werO merely 
laughed at by those who took them. 
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" Partly he was : but 1 will resume iny explanation 
of the causes which have ninde me ah infidel. 
A\lien I returned to Mrs. Lumley, I endured scenes 
and treatment beyond the power of any one to con- 
ceive. I should but shock you, and outrage pro- 
priety, were I to attempt describing them : as to 
her husband, he was habitually inebriated, and his 
language was most gross and profane; with my 
grandmother I could not associate, and none who 
knew the conduct of my relatives would admit me 
to their society. I was excluded from every inno- 
cent enjoyment, and in every pursuit I met disnp- 
pointinent. Among all I knew, Lieut. E. was the 
only person that treated me with common civility ; 
for some time he was most decorous and respectful 
towards me, and, when he threw off disguise, he did 
not try to deceive mej but be was repulsed, and he 
left Mrs. Lumley's in a violent passion. Some of 
his books remained, and the difficulties that had 
perplexed me vanished when 1 read them : need I 

name C and the other eminent writers who 

have attacked religion V 

" You need not) I have perused their writings, 
and I will speak of them another time.” 

Gertrude continued : I became almost a prose- 
lyte to their opinions, and the conduct of men Axed 
n)e in them.. 1 listened to the contrary sentiments 
'delivered by our Rector and his Curate; at the 
meeting-house, and at the Catholic chapel, 1 again 
heard differing creeds, and I could not credit the 
mass of absurdities constituting the system which 
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each sectarian calls religion. At times, early recol- 
lections obtained the ascendancy ; 1 was not com- 
pletely an Atheist until I saw you at Windsor j your 
exclamation, ‘ What a set !' sunk deep into my 
heart/' 

** Stop an instant ; I have something to say in 
my own vindication ; 1 did not recognize you, Miss 
M., neither did I intend my remark to reach the ear 
of any of the party.’* 

** 1 am aware of that, Mr. L. ; one less accus- 
tomed to your voice would not have caught the 
import of your words : but how did you afterwards 
know 1 was one of the party ?” 

^'You wore a remarkable dressy I saw you in it 
afterwards, in Hanover-square, and remembered 
that one of the Windsor party, of whom my cousin 
frequently spoke, had a similar one, and resembled 
the young lady who was once a great favourite of 
mine.” 

** Ah ! once a favourite of yours j well, let that 
pass. That night I was annoyed by a creature in 
the shape of man, but I cannot find words to speak 
of him as he is; bis name lately figured in the 
Police reports, and I know that, for cunning, fraud, 
and vileness, he cannot, be surpassed ; to escape 
him, I accepted the offered arm of Lieutenant E., 
who met me, and he amused me with tirades 
against everything and evcryborly ; be spoke of 
your cousin, but as 1 did not know you had such a 
relation, 1 imagined he meant you, ami 1 felt that, if 
you were a hypocrite, there could be no truth in 
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anything. I missed obtaining a situation with one 
of the loveliest, and, if I am not rnueh deceived, 
one of the best, of women, but 1 was not discou- 
raged, I applied for others. I was rejected — no 
one would patronize the daughter of such a woman 
as Mrs. Lumley. Before the death of Mr. L., 1 
was not much affected by my disappointments, but, 
after that event, I felt them acutely : I was every 
day getting older, and I looked forward to the 
one on which 1 should be twenty-one as that 
which would emancipate me ; but I found the small 
sum I did possess made away with, and I was left 
entirely dependent upon my mother. All my efforts 
were fruitless — I was continually taunted with my 
parentage ; I found that in the eyes of the world 
to be unfortunate was to be criminal, and misery 
was regarded as a greater crime than guilt." 

** Why," said Mr. Lecierc, '* did you not apply to 
me ? you knew my beloved mother was partial to 
you, and, for her sake, you might have supposed 
1 should have been disposed to serve you." 

I wrote to you j 1 came myself, and could not 
see you." 

'' When! I never received any letter." 

No ; 1 did not leave it, the footman named a 
Mrs, Lecierc, I thought, your wife." 

No, my aiint ; but had I been married, what 
had that to do with it T* 

Much 3 you long since interested my feelings 
so greatly that 1 could not endure even the Ulea 
bf Seeing your wife/* 
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“ I am truly sorry, but my conscience acquits 
mej 1 never wished to gain your affections, and I 
must say tluit your conduct does not indicate that 
I had/’ 

“ Perhaps not, but I speak the truth, flow 
would Mr. L. approve this, how would he scorn 
these people, vverc questions I was continually 
putting to myself. My situation would not have 
been so unbearable, bad I not known it to be one 
in which I could never hope to see you : it doubt- 
less appears astonishing that, with such feelings, 
I should quit it with Lieutenant E., but he was the 
only person tliat ever pitied my sufferingSi and 
strove to alleviate them.” 

Alleviate them ! what, by plunging you—' — ” 
Do not so greatly blame him : I had my choice : 
when Mrs. L. refused to receive me, I contradicted 
him no more, and I feel hound to speak the truth j 
Avhiitever may have led to his marriage, 1 am coil- 
vinced his attachment to me remains undiminished, 
so does mine to him, ami 1 will not exist separated 
from him. So long as I believed a God, and wor- 
shipped him, so long as I loved virtue, I loved you, 
but when T- ceased to acknowledge the one, and 
practise the other, then 1 ceased to love you, and 
Mr. E. occupied that place in my heart that you 
once did.” 

** With these sentiments, then, how can you blame 
Mr. E. for not marrying you 

“Becjuise he sought me, perseveringly, unremit- 
tingly, sought me j and, by leading me into error, 
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be has stained his own conscience. 1 would not, 1 
have told him, I would not have becooie his wife, 
had he wished to make me so, when he first knew 
me. I was not then an unbeliever, and I could not 
have gone to the altar of God with one man, while 
"my affections were given to another^ but when, by 
unceasing assiduity, he made me like, I will not 
say love, him, I was at his disposal: he might have 
made me a kind and estimable companion, he did 
make me a wretched and miserable creature., I 
(lew from one scene of disappointment to another, 
and eagerly plunged into every species of riot : a 
naval officer never wants companions, and the im- 
morality of the service is certainly unquestionable ^ 
well may our sailors be the brutes they are, when 
their officers precede them in vice and folly. From 
the Admiral to the junior volunteer, all are infected 
with it, and how they can at all preserve discipline, 
has frequently surprized me. 1 have seen the senior 
Lieutenant, the first master and his mates, the Ad- 
mirars secretary and purser, all intoxicated together, 
aud using language which far more degraded them 
than the persons to whom it was applied ; and even 
the Captain had so far forgotten the eternal word 
* discipline* as to join those who were breaking it. 
And yet, Mr. L., all these men were Christians, they 
would attend the Rev. Chaplain as demurely as Lord 
Nelson is said to have given orders for a general 
thanksgiving, though, like him, they bad wives and 
mistresses too.” 

*‘Wliat had you to do w^ith that? you will not 
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be celled upon to answer for their sins ; much that 
you have advanced is not at all relevant* it is indeed 
an argument against yourself. If there are countless 
thousands who live viciously, let us not increase 
the number 5 let us rather prove our good sense by 
separating ourselves from the guilty muss. I do 
not mean to deny that your trials have been veiy 
great, and I believe that very few, if any, would 
have acted otherwise than you have done. So far 
as regards myself, I can only say that I shall ever 
sincerely regret that any preference for me ever 
gave you a moment's uneasiness: your communi* 
cation has equally surprised and afflicted me : as a 
young and interesting female, without proper pro-' 
teetion, I certainly wished to contribute, as a friend, 
to your welfare. You will, perhaps, acknowledge 
that my behaviour never exceeded the limits ol 
politeness and cordiality^ in fact, your extreme 
youth and my own feelings forbade any, the most 
remote, idea of any exclusive affection for you.” 

Mr. L., I certairdy acquit you. Erom the time 
that I met you in Wales, until J h^st parted from 
you, in the presence of your re^ct^d motbet, you 
never manifested any other than that you 

have mentioned ^ and it was OQt i^tl my senseless 
grand - mother iormetUsed me thfct I myself was 
aware of the motive which induced me, haughtily, 
to reject those who, according to my station, were 
thought eligible husbands for me. 1 bad ever 
warm affections, and they have been constantly 
crushed,- my relations I could not love, and those 
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1 did I did not dare to tell so : it is now a matter 
of little importance^ the grave will soon close upon 
me, and my oppressions and my faults will be 
alike forgotten.*' 

In this world, perhaps they will j but, Gertrude, 
1 will not deceive you : I do think that your life is 
very precarious ; calmness of mind and proper atten- 
tion may do much, and time may possibly restore 
you to health; but this is uncertain, all that we 
can calculate upon surely is death ; and do' not be 
impatient while I try to convince you that there is 
another state of existence.’* 

** Do not* ]^r, L., touch on that subject ; I will 
not believe it; do withdraw, I am now quite ex- 
hausted.*’ 
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Now/' said Mr. L., when he visited her the suc- 
ceeding clay, now I will convince you how erro- 
neous are the ideas by which you say you will abide. 
Pride is denounced in Scripture : you cherished this 
passion before you left the Signora j under its in- 
fluence you declined to own your real condition to 
Mrs. L.j and offended both her and me by your cool 
note and the cessation of your visits. It was not 
my mother's place to seek you; and, as her health 
became hourly worse, my thoughts were too much 
engaged by her to dwell on you, and, when they 
did, I felt your conduct indicative of contempt, 
undeserved and uncalled for. If you felt the loss 
of our society an evil, it was one which you brought 
upon yourself: here then is one proof of the justice 
of God. He forbids pride, and punishment was 
consequent upon your indulging it. We are taught, 
too, never to let our eyes rest on anything that 
may inflame the passions, and we are commanded 
to shun every thing that may hurt the mind. Had 
you obeyed these precepti, you would not have read 
those detestable books, you would have thrown 
them ^om you with horror, and you would have 
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remained uncontarninated by tbeir gnilt. As you 
do not enter into their theories of org;anizii- 

tion, and such other abstruse subjects, I need not 
confute them j but, as you have read most Athe- 
istical and Deistical writings, it is not necessary for 
me to quote one to contradict the otlier. 1 ask 
5^011, and I trust you will answer me truly, did you 
not find numberless inconsistencies in their pages? 
Did not one axiom confute the other, even whcti 
both were the production of the same author 

Yes 5 but they so showed the general rmpro- 
))ability of Scripture History, and the inqiossibility 
of mtiny occurrences, that I overlooked their occa- 
sional discrepancies.” 

" I'his is the base sophistry of our nature : you 
will be indulgent to sceptics, to those who wish to 
place you on a level with the earth upon which 
you tread ; yet you will not excuse the apparent 
contradictions of the Bible. 1 say, apparent, because 
he that will take the trouble of comfiaring one 
passage with another, and the translation with the 
original, will tind that no contradictions exist.” 

How was I, who never saw a (ireek or Hebrew 
letter, to compare one with the other?” 

** Why then presume to judge? was it, to 
strengthen the Poet’s remark, that ‘A little learning 
is a dangerous thing ?’ Most cavillers arc those 
who have the least acquaintance with the matter 
they doubt. The received translation is a good 
one, and I should be sorry to hce it altered j in- 
novations of all kinds are attended with danger, 
and to change the words of tlie English Bible 
would be to commit an irrepartible error-, but there 
are gnany passages obscurely rendered, and, in some, 
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the,se08e is |mrtly changed: this renders instruction 
to the dead languages an absolute constituent in 
the education of the clergy^ and from the want of 
that sound information have sprung half the sects 
and absurdities which have perplexed the world. 
The copious notes, which are given in our new 
editions, must prove very acceptable and useful to 
the unlearned reader, and are quite explanatory 
enough in all things regarding faith, morals and 
practice. Pew persons are, by nature, fitted [for 
controversialists, and those who have figured as 
such bad better have remained in oblivion: religi- 
ous disputes arc never productive of good, they are 
carried on in a spirit of acrimony and partisanship, 
which is altogether at variance with Christianity 
itself,* and which would, ere now, have overthrown 
ft, had it not been based on immutable truth. 1 
speak not of defensive polemics j w'hen our faith is 
attacked, it is our duty to support it ; but no one 
ought to enter lightly into a doctrinal warfare. I 
have spoken on these points before, and I will say 
that one system of scepticlatn is contrary to an- 
other, and to the evidence of our senses. Mate- 
rialists will argue on many subjects, and such of 
them as are medical will tell you that they can find in 
the human body no indication of any spiritual life, 
differing from the animal existence of the brutes. 
We consider the absence of the animating spirit to 
produce the appearance which we call death ; if 
then, the vital spark be gone, how can we expect 
to find it in the lifeless corpse } We cannot ana- 
tomize a living body, and a dead one is so because 
life, that is the s»>ul. has departed j and yet, with 
singular fatuity, we search for it in its fursfiken 
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case. You may tell me that the appearances of 
animals and men are the same after death, so are 
those of plants after their decay, yet some of them 
annually revive, while the others perish entirely j 
and such may be the case with animuls and men. 
Further, I would observe that it is by no means 
certain that animals do not possess a spirit, diatinct 
from, but in some manner approaching, the human 
soul. This opinion has been entertained by many 
eminent men, and some circumstani'cs would appear 
to strengthen it. J may be asked, if they urh im*- 
mortal and are to experience a resurrection, how 
is it possible to collect their scattered fragments? 
the flesh that has been used for a variety of pur<- 
poses, and the bones which have undergone multi- 
form changes. Now, if they possess spirituality, I 
do not think they will resume their earthly forms : 
such an opinion is subversive of the sentence, ‘ At 
whose coming all men shall rise with their bodies 
to give account j’ because we do not suppose that 
they possess an instinctive consciousness of right 
and wrong, therefore they have no occasion to 
account for their xleeds. But, admitting that tliey 
are to undergo the changes 1 believe man will, 
can we doubt that He, who formed them first, 
wants power to connect them in any shape He 
pleases ? Really, some men would teach us that, 
having formed the world, the Creator became sub- 
ject to the creature, and was controlled in the 
operations of His power by the beings to whom 
He had given existence." 

‘ “ Then you are a disciple of Pythagoras j you 
believe in the transmigration of souls 

Ridiculous ! no, but I name these things to 
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dissipate your prejutlices, and to prove how irre- 
concileable are the varying systenfis which material- 
ists, atheists, polytheists, and their speculative bre- 
thren, would pidm upon the world. The first admit 
substance in all j the second deny it in anything ; 
the others worship many gods ; and others again 
pay divine homage to several creations of their own 
brain, believing in one Supreme, and soliciting 
their ideal deities to intercede with Him for them. 
Now, to j)rove from your own life that there is a 
God, wise, just, and merciful r — I have acknow- 
ledgedthat you were placed in a miserable situation, 
but you had opportunites of escaping it : when the 
Hector’s lady spoke to you as slie did, why did you 
not tell her the truth ? I am certain that she would 
have tried to remove the mists of error from your 
mind, nor would her kindness have stopped there 3 
if she could not conveniently have afforded you a 
home, I know enough of her to be convinced that 
she would have procured you a respectable one 
with some of her friends. Or, why did you not 
advertise for a situation ?” 

I am not fond of it, or of anything connected 
with the press.” 

** But, when it is n last resource, it is better than 
none : you might liave referred to me, and to 
your governesses, and they would not have pre- 
sumed to speak aught but the truth.” 

1 have already told you why I did not apply 
to you,” 

Well, but^vour governesses were not married.” 

Gertrud^lHwed her hands impatiently. My 
patience waS^xhausted, and my repeated provoca- 
tions were more than I could endure ; 1 used to 
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say, ‘ Why am I thus tormented } I wish to do 
right;’ and I did so wish; but suffering at last 
hardened my heart, and 1 did not care what became 
of me. I have smiled with scorn when I beard 
the mercy of God spoken of — where was it ? from 
the hour of my birth, I have been the child of 
affliction.” 

Gertrude drew from her pocket a small case, and 
took out some pieces of paper, one of which she 
gave to Mr. L. Read it, sir, the poetry I am aware 
does not deserve the name, but I was sincere in the 
sentiment.” 

Thou art far away, ’’mid the great and the good 
And the knee of the proud is iMiwod to thee ; 

But insult and scorn, contempt and wrong, 

Arc the gifts of the world to iiu*. 

I have' tasted its pleasures — ^they Ve tinged with gall. 

Believe me, they Ve found to be so hy all, 

Be they far from thee ; may’st thou never know 
An hour of pain, a day of woe. 

May thy path be bright as the noon-day sun. 

And, when the bands of life are run, 

May'st thou he found ready, thy work all done. 

And the prize of the Christian faith have won ; 

That, when thy form is returned to the sod. 

Thy spirit may live before its God, 

III the choir of Heaven through ages to sing 
The praise of the Spirit, Redeemer, and King. 

“ To whom was this addressed ?*' 

The gentleman who now reads it.” 

Mr. L. bit his lips, and his colour changed, as 
he hurriedly said, You will not persuade me that 
you ever felt the attachment these lines breathe ; had 
you, you never could have swerved from it.” 

We will not dispute that point: I was undoubt- 
edly susceptible of a re-action after my acquaintance 
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with Lieut, E. j hU -vivacity banished my gloom, 
neither did I need collect my thoughts to converse 
with him. A great many words conveyed little 
meaning, and, as he turned everything into ridicule, 
I was amused by his remarks.” 

I think your mind must have been vitiated 
before you could even listen to him : what was there 
amusing in his profane jests, his ribald talking V* 

” I beg you to understand, Mr. L,, that Mr. £.'s 
language is not such,” 

“ Oh, no, I forgot, he is the courtly critic, the 
polished sneerer, he is a sort of second .gentleman 
in Europe, a dangerous and reprobate character, 
whose rattling sfieech and seeming frankness cover 
a designing heart. He is one of those whose in- 
sinuating and plausible manners give them every 
opportunity of disturbing the peace of society j 
open grossness od’eiids, and we shun the delin- 
quent — it is covert laxity that unhinges social 
order." 

He does not merit this vituperation — like me 
he has been a sacrifice ; a political father and a 
fashionable mother could spare no time to super- 
intend their children. He was suffered to please 
himself, whether his pursuit was right or wrong ^ 
and his parents were justly punished in witnessing 
his profligacy.” 

** Very well, see here a proof of the justice you 
denyi they neglected to inculcate the love of God, 
and morality towards men, and their favourite son 
plunged them into misery, and has brought ruin 
upon himself. You say your patience was ex* 
hausted, and that you could not praise the mercy 
of God ; but here you again trespassed against 
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Him. Not to fatigue you by quoting texts, I wlU 
say that we are constantly exhorted to have 
patience, and to those who bear their trials meekly 
it is promised that they shall have a happy issue 
out of them ; in several instances I have seen this 
promise realized, 'and it would have been to you, 
had you not, by giving wsiy to the suggestions of 
an unregulated heart, deprived yourself of the 
possibility of enjoying your change of fortune. 
Dr. M, intended to provide liberally for all J^our 
family, but more especially for you ; for, whqn he 
came to investigate your affairs, he found that your 
father was the nephew of the lady to whom he was 
in early life so much attached j and that circum- 
stance, and your own merits, would have given you 
an irresistible claim upon his regard. 1 need not 
say how happy you must have been, the very 
trials you would have passed through wt>uld have 
made ease of mind and fortune the more accept- 
able to you ; and the approbation of your own heart 
would have been invaluable. Of myself 1 would 
not speak, had you not given me the unwelcome 
intelligence you have. Whether it is from preju- 
dice, or a feelihg that, by giving it, a female 
lowers herself, I will not decide; but my sex are 
not in general pleased with unsought love. It ig 
seldom — never — reciprocated j and I do not mean 
to say that ever you would have received mine; 
but voQ certainly would have commanded my 
warmest esteem. I have said that you were a 
favourite of mine, and much more greatly so would 
you have been had you risen above yourself and 
your sex, by combatting great, and almost oter- 
whelming, difficulties. But you have said that 
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you ceased to cherish that exclusive preference 
you once entertained for me, and transferred your 
affection to Lieut. E. Now it is admitted that the 
influence of a female over a person who sincerely 
loves her is excessively great, Sind I will suppose 
you displeased with Mr. E., and shunning his society 
while he continued a dissipated character : to have 
gained your approbation he might have ceased to 
be such, and you would have had the exiiuisite 
pleasure^ of reforming one, as you say, naturally 
well disposed, but corrupted by fortuitous circum- 
stances. Hut J will pass by that, anil suppose you 
parted from every one to whom you were attached j 
and, struggling with pride and ignorance, in a 
humble station, f will suppose that Dr. M. never 
sought you, and that no one stepped forward to 
assist, yet your own conscience would have spoken 
peace in the bitterest hours 5 and the hope of living 
for ever united to the dear friends from whom you 
were separated here would have smoothed your 
path, and made it appear no longer rugged. I do 
not refer to these things to add to your present 
unhappiness, far from it, I wish to point out a way 
by which you may know no more. At the extre- 
mity of rny estate in 1 have a very neat cot- 

tage at present unoccupied, if >ou will promise to 
make no further attempts on your life, and should 
it please God to spare you to live more correctly 
than you have hitherto done, this abode aiul £3(X) 
or £400 a year is yours instantly. Hemernber 
you justly blame your mother as the first cause of 
your misconduct j you have a child, will you so 
live that he must either execrate you as his mis- 
leader, or shiui, for his own good, the only ])arcnt 
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he will ever know? Mr. Ellison is married now, 
and, if he be not completely vitiated, l»o will pay 
some respect to the engagement in which be has 
entered. He may contribute to the support of his 
son, but can he aflFdrd him his personal protection? 
put yourself, for an instunt, in the place of Lady 
Ellison : would you consent to yt)Ur husbuiurs edu- 
cating under your roof the child of a female for 
whom he avows a decided preference ? JVrhaiis, 
seeing your own children neglected and humiliated, 
that his more favoured child might be certain that 
he possessed the whole of his father's love. Cer- 
tainly he merits affection from both of you — you 
have done him on irreparable injury. Whatever he 
may be, however good, his birth will be the subject 
of comment, and the scornful will well know how 
to wound his feelings. You told I>r. M. that you 
considered the circumstances attending your grand- 
father disgraceful, yet you have entailed the same 
disgrace on your child. AVhat is past cannot be 
recalled, but, for the future, you may avoid a line 
of conduct which can* only bring ruin upon all 
connected with you. Do consider my proposals, 
no one will know anything of you, and the respected 
vicar will give you every assistance ; Dr. M. will 
occasionally sec you, and attend to the instrucfioii 
of jour son. By ])rudence and penitence you muy 
redeem mai'iv of your errors; and, though the morn- 
ing of your life has been troubled and unlinj)])y, ils 
noon may be trancjuil, and the evening of your days 
may close in peace.” 

Gertrude shook her head. " I will not deceive 
you, Mr. L. : if any one could change my opinion*'*, 
it vonrself; but. tboiigb I adtnir the force <»f 
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many points upon which you have touched, I do 
not mean to believe them. If I understand aught 
of reasoning, penitence implies a forsaking of error, 
and an entire amendment of life. This niay obtain 
the pardon of God, but it will ndt make the person 
happy. Instead of being at peace, his conscience 
will for ever suggest bow miserably wicked he 
must have been to oflFend against so good a (xod j 
and that idea, and the knowledge that the regret 
and anguish of our own hearts prevent our mixing 
with the happy and unsinning, will effectually banish 
repose. If I repent, it must be to shut iijysclf from 
the light of the sun, and to practise every species of 
mortilication, as I should feel myself unworthy to 
participate in the innocent amusements of the un- 
corrupted. Besides, my sins are too great to be 
pardoned.*' 

“Not so. llemember. He who Himself bore 
them in His own person declared that He came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners, to rej)entance !" 

Yes, but He did not say that He would pardon 
those who denied Him.” • 

“ Did He not pardon Peter ? and forgive those 
other disciples that fled from him ? And your 
offences have not been so great as theirs ; because 
they knew, and had seen, the power of His works, 
and they hud borne witness of His Divine authority; 
but you openly threw it off : you did not deny Him 
in your works, while you professed to worship Him 
with your lips. And, though every one must feel 
shocked at your profane sentiments, still I am 
bound to own that you brought no disgrace on the 
name of Christianity, or on the religion of its Foun- 
der. Therefore, in the sight of God, you are less 
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guilty than they who acknowledge a Creator, and 
yet live the lives of heathens : but this comparative 
innocence is yet heinous guilt ; and let me entreat 
you to avail yourself of the opportunities aflbrcled 
.you of reforming yourself.’* 

^^lss M. appeared to pay no attention to what he 
said, and she suddenly interrupted him by saying, 
"‘Mr. you arc an advocate of education, you sup- 
port it in your writings, and in your speeches 3 for 
mercy’s sake, take care what education you give the 
people : the majority of them are born to laboiir, and 
to humble lifej give them not ideas above it — fit them 
not for converse with kings and scientific men. It is 
a refinement of cruelty to do so ; thj^ man that is 
familiar with the writings of philoso^phy and polite 
literature can never endure the drudgery of a mean 
station. I speak from wretched experience — educa- 
tion nas been my bane. I could not exist, deprived 
of the elegancies to which I had been accustomed, 
nor could I endure subjection to those who, I felt, 
were my inferiors in mind, as much as my superiors 
ill the world. Those domestic offices I was expected 
to attend to were insupportable. I was thinking of 
my music, or the fascinating j)ages of our classic 
writers, when I was required to assist in the house- 
li^jld work, or wait 011 those lodgers Mrs. Liumlcy 
chose to take. Do not refine the mind of those 
whose conditions are laborious or dependent — it will 
render their occupations unbearable. He whose hand 
is to guide the plough, or ply the shuttle, should 
nev/2r receive an education fit for him who is to wield 
a sceptre. It is madness — worse than madness ! — 
give the people learning, but let it be such as is fit for 
them, and such as will not incapacitate them for the 
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duties of their station. A cle\cr ehild will always 
manifest its ti;enius ; let such receive instnictiun, bin 
do not atteinf>t to cultivate the mass ; they were not 
created for superior bein£;*s, and, in eid.irg*in^’ tUcir 
thoUij^lits, you hut increase their wants, and diminish 
their chanee,s of boin^ happy. W ere revolutionists 
ever ignorant men ? No; they were those ulio had 
received superior learjiiriir, and who, findiu!^ them- 
selves unable to rise by let’itiniate means, plunged 
their country into anarrhy, that llicy iniiiht eseaju; the 
tedium of every day existence, and make known their 
talents to the world. Fifty years apt, a tradesman 
WtivS not ashamed of Ids calling*, nor were his daughters 
i]iialiHe(l for governesses, nor ids sons for tutors ; now 
they are ; Mftsf must haw her pi.ino, her drawings, 
and her ibreign mavStci s j and the young ecnlleman 
must pay due attention to Hebrew, the inatheinaties, 
politfes, and theology. What vvdl he the end oPllds 
They vvill disdain their trades, and lerininate their career 
as forgers ; and ihe daughters, after tiuttcTJngfi)r awhile 
as the udstressCvS of those scions of the nobility who 
are not quite ruined tiy their own folly ami by their 
trades- people, will sink into the grave, as 1 shall, 
broken-hearted and despised.” 

*‘'l'hen you blame Mr. Daw’Son 

“ Xo, 1 do not ; his intentions were good , lie k‘‘e\v 
I had enough to keep me abo\e want, and, !i-« an .iS- 
ccr, mv father was .so much rcs| ected that it would 
not liave been diflicult. to have fuiuui frioiuls for hi^ 
daughter. But I did not know them , and it was not 
to be expected that any one would notice Mrs. Liimley ; 
slie might have had the bcbt of friends, but she in- 
suited all w'ho wished to serve her, and deprived me 
of estimable and kind acquaintances. Ibit for her,'. 
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niiiylit have been as happy as I am tiow mi.-,ora[>li' , 
had slie acted properly, 1 sli(»uld never have beea 
taken from her, 1 should never have I.Tiown \( ii, nor 
had slie have let me remain with the Signora, shoi.hi 
1 have ever Known Jdeiitenaiit E.” 

“This is but too trne, Mrs. L. is a nio-^r 

detestable character, still 1 ouyht not to say so ti> 
you j for although it is iUnpossihle you can feel any 
respect for her, yet to deiK)unee so near e. relative is 
contrary to all tlie feelings of our nature. 1 will leave 
you now, and F hope by to-morrow yon will he pre- 
pared (o eonscnt to my arratigemenr‘..' 

Have you brought her to any degree of reason, 

Arthur: ’ said Dr. M , when his young fmaul 

ibmed him at the supper table. 

“ She ia less violent, sir; but it is pliyaie.il weak 
ness which coinpels her to be calmer; she la indig- 
nant at being watched, but, as she still refers to death 
in the same desjieratc terms, 1 think it necessary.’’ 

“ Poor girl, what a pity is ! persons who jiossess 
great ttilcnts generally have violent passions. I wish 
1 had known there was such a person, and where O' 
find her ; vvliy, Arthur, did you not entjiiire for her 

“Alydear sir, how could I do so, after tlic lamented 
death of my dear mother , would it have been projier 
for me to have received young Indies in llie familhir 
manner F did before^ \nd, to say the truth, I was 
displeased with her; J thoug'it it was not her place 
to treat ns with neglect.” 

“'Certainly it was not. Jlut the sooner she is in 
the country the better. F will adopt the la y.” 

(iertrude refused to leave the villa, she seemed de- 
termined to thwart the Dr. and Mr. L. ; and, tiiough 

Ii 2 
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she jisteiu'd to the latter, she fraquciitly told him she 
would not l)t*lieve him. lie anxiously and uiiceas- 
ngly tried to influcuce, not t<i change, her opinions ; 
tor Gertrude, now that life was fast receding, did not 
pretend to adhere to them, though with real anguish 
she told him she dare not hope. 

A few days before her death, (icrtrude became en- 
tirely delirious, but, even 4u her wildest tits, that 
ever loved name, that well knovvn voice, was recog- 
nized, and Leclerc w'as the last sound her lips emit- 
ted, as they closed in death. 

There,’’ said Mr. L., as he dre^pped the lattdv 
burning hand, ‘Uhere fled a spirit cast in Nature’s 
finest mould, and who, but for her mother, would not 
have died thus in the very bloom of youth.” He dashed 
away the tears that obscured his sight, and, takiiig 
the arm of Dr. M , led him from the apartment. 

•J’he following morning, they merely exchanged 
the salutations of the day ; the break first passed in 
silence, and Mr. L. was^ deeply alfecled ; that very 
day, thirteen years past, he had first seen Gertrude, 
and her image, as she laid the wild flowers on the 
parlour table, swam before him ■, and, contrasted w ith 
her present state, pained him too greatly for any 
consideration to allow him to smother his grief. He 
rdse hastily, without tasting his chocolate, and walked 
to the window to conceal his emotion. The attempt 
was almost vain, and he trembled excessively, while 
he perused some papers which were folded in Ger- 
trude's pocket-book. They were wriUen a few 
days before her death, and addressed to him. 

When, Mr. Lcjclerc, .vou rend those lines, I shall be no longer 
Gertrude Man vers. I would not write, hut my aching head and 
aheing heart, are lesa we«rj whci\ 1 do, than if I sul.'tred ivy 
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i)ioughts to me. I have put some of tliem into ver*>e, I 

will not call it poetry ; but, such a^ it is, prcsei ve it ; not for my 
»iikc, but for my chihpa. Let him know, in tli«^sad history of the* 
hapless writer, the reward of a life of ovil ; let him see my last 
exprtJssionM, that he may lake warning, and, when on the brink ot 
error — paust* — my child ! Bo to him a ])roteetor, and a guide, 
his father never can : love him, for his mother loved you ; not in 
her moments of vice and folly, not in years of evil, hut in the days 
of childhood, in her hours of innocence and ease, though few they 
were, and the best of them tinged with gloom. My wmses wan- 
der, I would s'ly a great deal, hut your mother; 1 think ofUni 

of her, had she been mine, (), that she had 1 1 could not have loved 
her mure : ljut wliy do I retrace the past, or why think of the future ' 
it is horrible? Remember my last wish, let not my child live 
that his death may be like mine — without hope.*’ 

The remainder of the paper was unintelligible, Jiml 
bore little reso^;nl)hin(‘c to the elegant hand she once 
wrote : on the liacK were written the lines to which 

she had alluded. 

# 

To Mr. Led ore. 

“O, lia<l J learned niy tcun»cr to subdue. 

To chcik each wayward wi^h, wich rosing thought. 

Still ha}»jiy hud I lived, lov'd o’eii by you. 

Nor fl';etiiig grandeur with my peace bad bought. 

You, who my history know, shun rash despair. 

Nor tliink your laults excused liecause yoifre fair. 

Tlie greater talents that to us are given 
The greater be our gratitude to Heaven. 

And let B live, for ever let it shine. 

The diamond sparkling in the world’s dark mine.” ^ 

Mr. Leclerc rejilaccd the paper, and g;ave the book 
to Dr.M . 

•'Take it, sir; if I value n.y own trancpiillity, I 
must not suffer my thouglits to dwell upon it.’’ And 
perhaps, at the moment, Mr. Leclerc would have re- 
signed every power of pleasing rather than have had 
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his mind bnrthened with the idea that a too high 
es'limation of them liad added one sorrow to the trials 
of (ierlruile. To reflect was not only useless, but 
injurious, and he took up the newspaper to divert his 
lh<»iie,IUs. Among the arrivals, he read, ‘ i«ieutenant, 
and the Kiglit Honourable lady Louisa, Ellison, in 

Bru ton-street, IVoni park, the seat of Lord L — .* 

'J'his inf‘t)nnaiion determined Mr. Leclerc to see Mr. 
Ellison ; lie ordered liis carriaL'e, and requested Dr. 

\j unt to he surprized if he brought Mr. Ellison 

htune with him. 

Mr. Ellison was denied. 

I must see liim/’ said Mr. Leclerc, stef)ping past 
the footman, “ I will absolve you from all blame.” 

Mr, L. had visited there with his cousin, and, being 
well ttctjuainied willi the house, he prAeceded at once 
to Mr, Ellison’s room. He had evidently been up all 
night, and, as Mr. L. had expected, he received Mm 
very uncourteously. 

I w'ill discharge every servant in the house for 
their disobedience. You, Mr. L., have always been 
iipi>osed to be a gentleman, yet you do not act like 
one. At other times, I am not favoured with your 
company, now you wish to thrust it upon me.” 

Mr. Leclerc found expostulation vain, and hastily 
said, “ 1 see you now, in consequence of an unplea- 
sant ocourrencc. Miss Manvers — ” 

What of her? where is she? I insist that yon 
tell me»” 

“ \4^ill you accompany me, Ellison ' she was at my 
house seven weeks.” 

** And is there noAV ?” 

Mr. L. bowed bis head. Mr. Ellison followed Mr. 
Leclerc immediately, and, when seated in his carriage, 
exclaimed. 
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“ 1 only came to London on Wetlnesday, and lhave 
been wild about her. When I went, I found the 
house shut up, no one did, or would, irnow anything 
of her; the only information I could obtain was that 
she had quitteil, and, not returning, her servants had 
•helped thenaselves, and set ofl’. 1 went hiilf over lion- 
don ; 1 went to the woman who has my son, she had 
not seen her; I sent advertisements to all the new^'s- 
paper offices, and my mind has been in too pi rturbed 
a stale to allow me to take any rest. 1 little thought 
she was with you. ” 

“ She was with me.” And Mr. Leclere then de- 
tailed the circumstances which had placed her under 
his roof, but he did not say that her illness had ter- 
minated fatally. 

Mr. E. had scarcely entered the parlour, when he 
requested to see her. 

“ Sit down, Ellison ^ I have much to say to you : 
when you married, what were }our intentions respect- 
ing Miss M r” 

What they have ever jjeen j I did not mean to 
bind myself by those obligations into which I was 
compelled to enter. Lady Louisa bears my name, but 
her ladyship must dispense with my society ; even 
Gertrude failed to engross all iny time, and Lady 
Ellison shall in no way triumjjh over her.” 

" Lieut, E., 1 never before believed you a deliberate 
villain.” 

Mr. E. laid his hand on his sword. 

1 am no duellist, Mr. E,, and if I were, J would 
not place myself on a level with you: you have said 
what were your thoughts, but it has pleased a Higher 
Power to disappoint them, and to save you from 
heaping further guilt upon your head. I said Miss Ml 
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was with me, but the fever, by which she was at- 
tacked, has proved fatal.” 

“This is a vile hction, you have tormented the poor 
girl with your monkish stu£F, until you have wrung 
from her a consent to this deception. Where have 
you sent her? I will find her, be she on land or sea.*^ 

Mr. L. allowed him to rave on, and did not reply 
to his incoherent interrogatories ; Dr. M. had not so 
much patience, he regarded Mr. E. as the destroyer 
of his hopes, and felt very much inclined to rebuke 
him severely ; but his habitual meekness predominated 
over his anger, and he calmly said, “ This insulting 
violence could not be endured, were we not too much 
shocked by the insane death of the unfortunate young 
female for whom you profess so great an attachment. 
If you really doubt my word, accompany me, and you 
shall be satisfied that we have spoken the melan- 
choly truth.” 

Mr. E. started from his chair, and followed the Dr, 
to the apartment, where, shrouded in the garments of 
the grave, lay all that remained of his adored Ger- 
trude. The revulsion' inliis feelings did not manifest 
itself as the Dr. had expected ; he did not vent his 
grief in vehement action or passionate exclamation ; 
be long gazed on her changed features, and, as he 
slowly turned away, be calmly said, “ This is my 
work : Dr. M., forgive me.” The Dr. did not speak, 
but he tlid not refuse the offered band of his former 
pupil; and they returned to the parlour together. “My 
wife,” said the Lieut, bitterly, “ will be uneasy at my 
absence. Will you allow me to remain here, and send 
a servant to tell her where 1 am ?” 

Mr. L. assented: and Mr. £., clasping his hands, 
placed them on bis forehead, as though he would 
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exclude the world and its objects from his sight Mr. 
L. was not surprised at his calmness his violent 
paroxysms had exhausted his physicjjJ strength, and 
* liis depression was equal to his former violence. 

Mr. L. exerted himself, and soon regained his usual 
^ composure. 

Mr. E. remained a passive, .spectator of the prepa- 
rations for Gertrude’s funeral, which Mr. Leclerc’s 
steward and butler were to attend j but Mr. E. set 
this “arrangement aside, by declaring that he would 
see her remains deposited in the silent tomb. To 
oppose him was vain, be went, and stayed through 
•the whole of the service. 

On his return, he had a long and affecting con* 
versation with Mr. licclerc; and, as he parted from 
him, he wi*ung his hand, and, ns well as his emotion 
would permit, he slowly said, ** God bless you, Mr. L., 
1 never could be an infidel, and 1 will no longer try 
to be one ; but, do not be surprised if you hear of 
my going abroad : England will, for the future, be 
no home for me. As the spider entangles his victim 
in the meshes of his net, so did I pursue Iter; I inter- 
.sected her path and haunted her wherever she went, 
I conquered, but the victory has left me miserable for 
everj I cannot resign my child. 1 know what advan- 
tages would accure to him from being under your 
care; but I cannot part with biin,-l will take him with 
me, and if, parental care can dt» good, he shall have 
it. Ob! Mr. L., had (iertrude and I had such mothers 
. you had, how different would have been our lives.” 

Mr. L. never heard of his mother without emotion : 
he did not expect stability from Mr. E., and he could 
not avoid saying, *• 

"Do remember your duty to that boy, and not 
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only to him, but *your wife j your penitence will not 
be accepted if it lead you to injure her by depriving 
her of your protection and kindness/’ 

“ My wife does not njerit being made unhappy by 
witnessing my gloom ; you Uilk of the torments of 
another world, but none can equal those 1 have en- 
dured these last two months. Were Louisa a fashion- 
able/ unfeeling; being, I should not feel constrained 
to treat her with civility j but she saw 1 was unhappy, 
and she strove hy a thousand little kindnesses to 
remove my disquiet, and make me the same gay 
creature her young companion was. Her afifeetion, 
her unmerited affection, has cut inc to thedieart, and** 
I know my health will not endure the struggle. I 
feci now completely miseralde j 1 have for years 
acted against the suggestions of my conscience, and 
it now tells me that J do not deserve her, and that 
I can never make her amends for doing her tlie injury 
I have. She is tied for life to one who must either 
shock her by his profligacy, or grieve her by his 
misery ; there is no middle course for me : if 1 banish 
thought it must be by living as I have done, if I 
think, 1 must ever reuiember my crimes, Mr. Leclerc, 
you are right; there is no peace in a vicious life, for 
awhile it may please, but in the end it will sting. I 
can never forget Gertrude — until I tried to corrupt 
her, she was j>roud, and rather impatient j but she 
possessed many, very many, amiable qualities, and she 
had in her heart the germ of every virtue. When I 
reflect how happy I miglit have been had I fostered 
her virtues, and encouraged her etforls to do well, 

I can scarcely keep my senses. My dear Maria would 
have rejtuced in such as sister, and would have given 
her that instruction which was alone requisite to make 
her good, as well as irresistibly charming.” 
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“ Take another view, Ellison, of what you might 
have done. All things considered, (Gertrude was an 
unfit wife for you. You knew she ditL not feel that 
* affection for you which I am romantic* enough to 
believe ought nnituiilly to exist before such a near 
/relationship is contracted. I wonder tliat you should 
wish to liold a second place in the heart of her you 
wished to Ijc your wife. Answer me, and answer 
truly, would you not have been far hapjner had you 
acted by Ciertriule as every man of honour .should ? 
Say tliat you had obtained for her the protection of. 
soipe one of your female relatives ; that yoii had 
advised, admonished, her, and had yourself crushed 
every feeling of wrong affection, and hc(‘oine the 
husband of you estimable wife, l^ady Ellison's sincere 
affection would liave constituted your liiippiness ; 
and how would you have*’ been recompensed for any 
uneasiness which you might have been caused by a 
determination to do right, while listening to the 
grateful thanks of an amiable and th^'erving woman, 
rendered, by your honourable kindness, eompelent to 
receive and to enjoy those advantages of fortune, and 
connexion, which would now have been hers ! 

“ Stoj), Mr. Leclerc, do not cjuiie distract me : you 
— yes, you — would have acted so, I am sure you 
would ; l)ut I — I am ptinished. If ever you have a . 
hour t(» spare, do remember that there is such an 
wretch as Westropp Ellison.’' 

INlr. Leclerc promised to visit him, w'henevcr he 
had an ojtportunity ; hut JVIr. E. left Engiahd j he 
s{)Hcited and (^blaineil active employment on the coast 
of 'Africa. Lady Louisa had discovered that she was 
not to expect happiness, but she was not prepared for 
the siaiemeut of her hu^hand, who related, without 
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concealing any of the facts, his acquaintance with 
Miss Minivers. 

"After this explanation, Mr. E./' saitl her ladyship, 
I should lose sight of what is due to myself, if I 
forced my company upon you ^ it is evidently inide- 
sired, and I do not wish to intrude upon you. If you 
wish me, I will go with you to Africa, if not, I will 
return to India with my father.’’ 

" I have no right to make her miserable, ” said 
Mr. E. mentally: he added aloud, *' Louisa, if you can 
bear with me, go with me. Caroline’s husband has 
left the Amazon, and I think 1 can get him appoinleil 
second Lieutenant of the frigate of which I am no- 
ininaked first j for your sake, my sister will go, so you 
will not want an ufFectionate friend,** 

*‘If 1 did not feel it m;^ duty, Westrnpp, 1 w'ould 
not accompany 5 ouj you have chilled iny heart, hut 
your own thoughts must be sulliciently alBictive/‘ 

Mr, E. had intended to take his son with him, 
but, as her ladyship was going, he could not do so • 
and he thankfully accepted Mr. LecL‘rc’.s olfer of 
attending to him. lie placed £‘2(KW) in Mr. L.’s hands 
ior the child s use, and left England, hoping that he 
might never return to it. 

Lady E. proved the fallacy of the old, and not very 
‘moral, argument, that reformed men make the best 
husbands : it is unreasonable to suppa.se that tliev 
ahoulrf. An anonymous writer justly remarks, If a 
man be not reformed, his wife will live most mise- 
rably; if he be reformed, the recolhiclion of his ow .. 
irregularities will blight his gaiety, and prevent his 
participating in those innocent enjoyments of life 
which constitute its happiness.” I have heard this 
proverb argued upon, and with most injurious efftv ts. 
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silu e young men, perceiving how venial their offences 
are thought, and that there are ladies who wish to 
have the glory of reforming them, wiK not hesitate to 
Jead immoral lives, since they may be sure that any 
lady will gladly credit their reformation, that she may 
j;eceive the merit of having effected it, and in the 
belief that she will find the saying true. How. often 
it is fountl false I will not now stop to cn<piire; but I 
will remark, to my fair country women, that they do 
not add to their honour when they encourage vice, 
and of late years they have done nothing else : a man 
now, to gain their fav<nir, must be well known l!() be 
a dissipated character, and those who are not really 
such must pretend to be so, or they will not be esti- 
mated in the drawing-room. That a man whose 
opinion of females is formed from associating u ith 
the worst of them should highly respect a woman 
of firm principles and virtuous conduct is very likely, 
but the question is, would he deserve her ? Although 
wc do, and, as the w'orld is constituted, must of ne- 
cessity, respect many whom we do not exactly love, 
yet respect must be the foundation of affec tion, or it 
will not be lasting. Lady Louisa could not respect 
her husband, she could only pity him, and that, tluiugh 
said to be akin to love, often parlakcvS of the nature 
of contenii>t. Mr. E. was really reformed, and, as his 
(jffences had been great, so was his contrition ; but 
Lady Louisa had every reason to regret her precipitate 
union with him, for, though kind and attentive to lier, 
his melancholy was most oppressive. The frivolity of 
the navy was not now suited to his taste, and he tit 
limes lectured the junior officers on their conduct. 

One custom, I know not whether it now prevails, 
was, like many others, very reprehensible. The dignity 
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of their characters prevented their sending thoir stock 
of glass and chiiiii on board the ship to which they 
might be ordertd to remove j and, if the purser had 
displeased them, or they were intoxieateil, each set 
his assortment on the mess table, and, providing him- 
self with a stick, struck them until the hrukeri frag- 
ments gave evidence of the wi&dom of their former 
(»wners. The Lieutenant Imd often associated at these 
' smashes,’ but he now strove to ch(*ck the system, 
and in some instances he was successful. 

Ills cxamf)le, too, went a great way in remedying 
a flagrant abuse. As, in all professions, .son»e pcrsojis, 
mean by birth and connexion, had entered the service, 
and been promoted, some of them had received large 
sums as their share of the prize money of the late 
war, and that it was spent in a most unworthy man- 
ner was attributable to the example of their aristo- 
cratic compcer.s. Lord William, and Lord Frederic, 
and the honourable and right honourable l^ien ten ants 
and Volunteers, always insinuated that their coinpaiw 
was a high lionour; which undoubtedly it would have 
been, had their conduct accorded with their rank ; 
but that was not the case, and they looked to their 
‘ honoured brother oflicers’ to defray tire expenses of 
their carousals. They borrow^ed money, tooi without 
any intention of repaying it, thinking and saying that 
they favoured their inferiors by accepting it. In such 
a service the liumbler never durst ask the superior, 
although, perhaps, the want of the money compelled 
him to contract debts, and inflict needless niortilica- 
tions on his family. Lieut. E. hiul been as guilty bi 
this practice as any, he had requested £50 of the 
second master, he thought it the gentleman’s duty to 
lend it him had it been refuseil, promotion would have 
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never been obtained j for, though masters in the navy 
are generally stationary, an act of tardy justice is some- 
times done them, and they receive a Lieutenant’s com- 
'mission, but he that refused Mr. E. need not have 
expected it. This sum, and several otliers, had never 
^been paid, and Mr. E. blushed when he met the 
gentleman at Juan Fernandez; he settled the debt 
instantly, and, when he went on hoard, lectured the 
other olTicers, on the degrading nature of the practise, 
and earnestly requested them to discontinue it. Several 
vowed that he had turned Methodist, and one remarked 
that he should have gone to India, with liis huiy's 
father, there Avere ample means for him to manifest 
his proselytism, and the Hindoos might have been 
converted by so eloquent a teacher. These sneers did 
not aifect him, and he possibly might have eflocted 
much good had he not met a prenialure death, which, 
although relief to him, was the cause of great grief 
to his friends. 

While luiicring on the deck, Ins quick eye espied a 
suspicious looking sail, and they iimnediarely gave 
chase 1r) her; after a liard struggle, they came up 
with her, and suiiunoiied them to surreiulcr. Their 
answer was a broadside, aiul the crews of the two ves- 
sels engaged in a sanguinary conflict. The i^urtuguese 
foui^ht with desperation, but A\ere at length over- 
povvere<l, and Mr. E. was one of the first to board liei. 
•^hc luul four hundred slaves on board, and had been 
at sea eight days ; the sufTcrings of ihcjjoor cieatures 
were such as those only who have witnessed them 
♦ an adequately describe. Mr. E. had never before 
seen such a spectacle, and he w;^^ thrown off his 
^'uard while contemplating iheir misery. One of the 
crew, who was apprehensive of bemg recognized, and 
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tried far piracy, had determined to terminate his ex* 
istenee, but, with a dire spirit of revenge, resolved not 
to full alone j he seized a cutlass, nnd, aiming at the 
Lieutenant, who stood by, passed it through his heart, 
and then, before anyone could prevent it, through his 
own. On the deck, amid the dying and the dead, the 
fine eyes of Lieut. Ellison closed in death, and his 
spirit fled, we will hope, to a better world. 

Tlie distraction of his sister and Lady Ellison over- 
came the hardy veterans who had served in the battles 
of their country, and stood the fire of three countries 
without flinching j all that was in their power tp 
assuage their grief they did. Lady E. declined return' 
ing to England, and, in compliance with her wishes, 
she was sent to St. Helena, where she embarked 
on board one of the Company’s ships for India. 

Mr. Elli8on*s sister and her husband, who went 
home with despatches, were the first bearers of the 

melancholy new to Lord L . The aged nobleman 

bad deplored the futility of the measures by which 
he had sought to ensure the happiness of his neplievv, 
and his heart told him he was In part to blame. The 
first order that he gave was for his travelling carriage : 
his eldest surviving nephew was much astonished 
when his uncle entered the room at tlie college, 
of wlitcli he was then a fellow. He hastily placed a 
chair, and extended his hand to his unch\ 

** I am glad to sec you, my lord, but 1 am much 
surprized.’" 

I dare say you are, Frank j but I see, by your 
ring, they have told you about poor Westropp. I 
have come to talk to you: you shall be happy, if I can 
make you so. Frank, I know you are partial to^ 
Maria j I don’t like marriages between relations, but 
poes the girl like you ?” 
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’5 1 belieire she does, but — *’ 

^ "Nobuts at all, f’rauk; you and your f.iiher are 
niy heirs now, and 1 have just seen eutmig^h of check'- 
ing proper affection. If Marin was n beg|far, 1 would 
siiy, marry her ; a wife has an interest in your uelfare,' 
• and will care for you, when yon <lo not care for your- 
self; but a mistress, Frank, is another name for 
ruin.” 

“ I hope, my lord, that you do not think I am such 
a hypocrite ns to follow the steps of my unfortunate 
cousin.” 

“ No, I do not think you are. I believe that Aiaria’s 
buperiority over her tamity is owiu^ to the lesson^ 
which you have g;i\en her. I have had quite enoutth 
of match-makings do not marry, unless you wish to 
4lo 80 j or, ii you prefer uny to your cousin, do not 
deceive her : but, if you really love Miss Ellison, 
money shall be no obstacle, Quit your profession, it 
is no longer necessary that you have one, and, by 
holding your p^o^ont situation, yon may perhaps in^ 
jure some meritorious man, white >ou are not benetit- 
ing yourself. As soon us etiquette will permit, you 
have my consent to unite yourself to vi'hoin yon please. 

1 will settle £10Q0 per annum upon you, and I will 
trust to your own good sense to select a lady worthy 
of your future rank,” 

That will be Maria, uncle ; it is a long time 
since 1 vowed never lo love any but herself.” 

“ Very well': do you owe your tradesmen any 
bill? 

O, no,” said Mr.B., smiling ; 1 found out, some 

time since, that to be in debt was to be dependent, 
and that extravagance did not recommend me to the 
'Wise and good.” 

t 
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Right, right ; had I rny time to live over again, I 
woiiUl not let young people hafe an unlimited coiif- 
uiaiul of money j that wa?* one thing that led Westropo 
into error. Tliere are always plenty of sharpers ready 
to take advantage of the inexperienced j but w hen they 
think they will not prt>fit by it, they will not seek to 
corrupt any one. Francis did not do his duty to his 
ehiklren, and, as the head of the family, 1 ought to 
Int^e admonished him of it^ but, though 1 knew what 
w«*s right, I did not practise it, and I have been well 
punished for it. Thank God, Frank, every hour >ou 
lixc, that your father taught you, and enforced hih 
jirccept hy his example/’ 

Tlic Kev. Mr. Ellison acknowledged the truth i f 
his uncle’s remark, and that he owed much to his 
faiher, who, though Colonel of a cavalry regiment, 
was neither an immoral nor irreligious man. At the 
exj)iration of a year, with the approbation of all his 
friend'*, Mr. E. led his cousin to the altar ; but Mrs. 
Ellison could not suppress her tears, as she reflected 
that the title to which her husband was the apparent 
heir would, but for his own misconduct, have been 
borne by her beloved brother. Lord L/s feelings were 
not the most enviable, but he rejoicetl that at least 
one of his relatives was ensuring his own happiness 
by steadily pursuing the paths of rectitude. His lord- 
ship survived long enough to witness the baptism of 
a grand-nephew, to whom he was godfather. 

My years, Frank, forbid my indulging the hope 
that 1 shall see that child attain majority, or be able 
to instruct him as 1 have this day promised, but 1 can 
leave him a good legacy — -give him this bible, and if 
he regulate his life by its laws he will want no other 
teacher. The peer s forebodings were true, he died' 
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wlien the youn^ Frederick was two months old, and, 
Trom his calmness itd resignation, he was evidently 
inot unprepared for the awful change. LadyL— 
had died a short time after Mr. Ellison’s union with 
Lady Louisa : aud^ on the death of his brother, Colonel 
Ellison succeeded to an unencumbered estate of 
£12,000 per annum, which, in his hands, amt those of 
his son, were applied to the best of purposes. The 
Hon. Mrs. Ellison was at first much shocked by the 
death of her son 3 but cards quickly banished her re- 
gret, and she continued as thoughtless and frivolous 
as she had ever been. Happily for them, herUlaugh-> 
ters took a different course ; Caroline was happy, and 
made her husband so, and the Hon. Mrs. Maria 
Ellison never gave her husband reason to regret 
his union with her.” 



CHAPTER X 


A FAMILY quarrel aeparoted Lieut. -Col. Leclerc from 
the father of Arthur; he wa$ proud and persevering, 
and, as the latter elevated hi^i id' his profession, the 
former prevented his seeking the friUndsbip of his 
brother. The early death of COtncTMtoder Leclerc 
prevented any intercourse between the two families j 
his widow knew not the Colonel, and be, then Major 
Leclerc, having satisfied ■ himefelf that Arthur was his 
brother’s legal heir, neven in any way, communicated 
with him. This frequently grieved Mr. L,. who read, 
in the Calcutta Journals, many deserved encomiums 
on his uncle. 

wish,” he once observed to his mother, ‘Mhat 
we were intimate ; although I have never seen him, 
sHd he is my relation.” 

- He did not behave well to your father, Arthur.^ I 
do not wish you to meet with any insalt from him. 
AVtiUld you like him to return your letters ^ or, to tell 
you to wait till be asked for your notice? ” 

Certainly, I should not.” And there the subject 
dropped. 
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The daughters of the Lieut. -Col. were great readers j 
y some of their cousin's books came^iiito their hands, 
and then, for the first time, they learnt they had such 
a relation : their mother felt rather picqued when she 
read the works of her unknown nephew. 

** He has had the beneht of an English education," 
she reproachfully observed to her husband : “ my son 
is ruined for the want of instruction. You cannot say 
that Alfred is deficient in talent; why let him 
receive an university education, and then o.ie cousin 
may be as celebrated as the other !" i 

* I cannot go to England, and do you think I will 
ask that boy to notice my son } not I indeed, be has 
got learning enough for a soldier.” 

Which he never shall be while LUve. 1 wonder 
how you can think of such a thing; with 5 mur im- 
mense wealth It Is absolutely folly. Ami Clara, too, 
she is entirely ruined here; you must have seen what 
a difiference there is between Lady Louisa and her, yet 
her ladyship is not the most accomplished." 

You would not be able to exist in England.” 
(Mrs. Leclerc was a native of India.) 

Never minda^I will run the risk of that.’* 

Very well, Sarah, then go ; but, recollect that the 
manners of the people are different, and society is 
regulated on principles which will be entirely new 
) you. Here you rise early, and repose during the 
heat of the afternoon ; but, in England, the ladies 
spend the morning at their toilet, visit till three or 
fimr, dine at six, pass the evening at the theatre or 
in the ball-room." 

*"X)o not fear; 1 shall soon be initiated; the March 
oness will be my instructress. I have another request, 
let Alfred go to the same college that this Mr. L, did." 
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The Colonel laughed, " You surely think that the 
air is impregnated with genius/' 

‘*It is a harmless conceit, do oblige me/' 

Fier husband nodded 3 and Mrs. L. then told her 
liildren that they were going to England. 

'*My father’s country!" exclaimed Alfred, “the 
land of truth and justice) but, surely, out of England 
these virtues do not exist even in Englishmen ; to be 
sure, they do govern India little better than the Mo- 
guls, Emperors, and Soubabs, used to do 5 but their 
government reflects tittle credit upon themselves : and 
tiieir precious Supreme Court, at Fort William, has 
set the country in a flame/and will always, unless 
justice be better administered/' 

“Well said, Alfred, coma to me as learned as you 
will, but bring buck an untainted mind." 

Mr. Alfred made his father many promises, but he 
knew nothing of the world, and he fell a victim to 
his own simplicity. Soon after his arrival in England, 
he went to Northumberland^, where a relation of the 
husband of his married sister resided, and, after stay- 
ing there a few weeks, he left for college 3 where, 
unfortunately for himself, be became intimate with 
Westropp Ellison. Mr. Alfred Leclerc was unsus- 
picious and gay 3 the liveliness of Mr. E. amused him, 
and he thought it could not be criminal, as Mr, E. was 
studying for the church, and surely would not allow 
himself to transgress tbe bounds of propriety. But 
his better sense frequently told him that the scenes 
into which his companion led him were not such as 
he should enter) and, at one time, he did not speak to 
Mr. £. fo r two months. 

“What have I done to offend you. Leclero f " said Mr. 
walking into his 8itttng*»room late one evening. 
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. You have not ofFeiitied me, Mr.E j but the last 

5 iiue I was in your rooms, I left enebriaieil, and s^lmu 
he in a way of which 1 cannot approve/* 

** Stuff and nonsense ; old women's taks, of which 
you ought to be ashamed j now, I am going to the 
theatre to-night, will you go?” 

No.” 

Why not I come, Mi% Moralist, you cannot object 
to * the feast of reason you read Shukcsjjeare, why 
should you refuse to see his plays 

‘^liecjinse the after-piece is geneniUy some tibscene 
or profane composition ^ and, though I may not stay 
it out, my having been there sanctions it; and thoogh 
I have not the assurance to suppose that my actions 
are of any great importance, yet 1 like them to plca&e 
myself.” 

Mr. E. laughed aloud. You and 1 should change 
situations. 1 am much more fit for an indiun life than 
you are, for I am not troubled with a very ten<ler ton- 
science; indeed, we think It quite enough to go 
through the forms of our order. You were vastly 
pleased with the charity sernwm which a lU verend 
Lord delivered a few days back ; what do you sav 
to his playing cortls on a Sunday?” 

'* I do not believe it.” 

“C>, very well; I wish 1 could resuscitate Cromwell 
nr Harrison, I would send him to keep you company : 
upon my life, Leclerc, you are a perfect puritan.” 

*‘Iam no such thing;” said the young student, 
angrily. 

, “ No, really I forgot, you are economical ; it would 
ruin you to pay six shillings, even to enjoy the singing 
of that delightful creature. Miss 
" No, sir, 1 hope I am not mean.” 
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*‘Fro\e it ; go with me; if yoa don’t, I certaijil^ 
shall think that the price frightens you.” 

]Mr. L. tiinu’d round in a passion, and took some 
notes out of his bureau. 

** You are not going in your gown and cap r” said 
Mr. E., laughing, 

I wish you were a luindred miles away, Ellison. 
I will not go.” 

“ Ob, very well. I’ll send CooHe to you, and then 
you’ll be two saints and two misers together.” 

Mr. L. could not bear the iniput.utton of avarice or 
superstition 3 and, grieved that Mr. E. should think 
ium addicted to cither, be threw off his gown, and 
aerompanied his ftiise friend, who secretly laughed at 
his folly, for he well knew that Mr, L, was neither 
jjretensive nor avaricious. 

Mr. L. was very fond of theatrical amusements 3 
and, as one step generally leads to another, from 
being in the house, he wished to be on the stage ; 
and, as Mr. E. was well known, he was admitted 
behind the scenes. He repeated his visits tw'o or 
three times, and was dressing for an evening lounge, 
when Hr. M. entered his room, and lectured him 
u[>on hi.s mode of passing bis time. 

'* I had the happiness^ Mr. L , of having your cousin 
under my care, and I greatly regret that you are not 
acquainted with him ; if you were, you would esteem 
him too highly to make companions of such persons 
as Mr. Ellison. Unless a great change take place in 
his conduct, he %v ill not be ordained, with my consent ; 
and without it, I fancy, he will find it rather a diffi- 
cult matter. So far ns he is amenable to our disci- 
pline, I see it ehforcetl, bht he sometimes evades me.” 

Mr. L- blushed, and hurriedly said—" He ridicules 
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- SO dreadfully that I cannot withstand his jeers." 

^ I thought 80. It is something strange that peo- 
^ pfc will allow themselves to be laughed out of their 
reason, and I am surprized you should : but Ellison 
has obtained a great ascendancy over you. I am 
going to attend the chymicol lecture— come with nic^ 
and plead sciencct if you are ashamed of religion/’ 

“ Oh, Dr., no, not ashamed !” 

“It seems as though you were. Your behaviour 
at chapel this morning was very improper ; was it 
the consequence of previous intoxication? You were 
up all night.” ‘ 

Mr. L. could not deny that he wnsj and he accom- 
jianied the Dr., to efface from his mind the recollection 
of his errors. But a scientific lecture, and chymical 
observadons, appeared very dull, when compared with 
the fascination of the stage, and the hilarity of his 
companions ; and he was very glad when it was con- 
cluded, and he at liberty to follow his own incli* 

nations. - 

“Good evening, sir/’ said Mr. Ellison, demurely 
placing a chair, when Mr. L. introduced himself : 
“ g'entlemen, allow me to present to you The Most 
Rev. Mr.” — 

‘ “ Stop, stop, Ellison^ no nonsense j do not make 

yourself ridiculous.” 

“ Nay, I am sure,” said Mr. E., returning to the 
table, that I have given you an appropriate titles 
you must assume it to be in character j must he not, 
Fitzinaurice 

/‘ C’erraiuly ; it must be piety, Mr. L,, that led you 
to desert us to-night.” 

“ pray hold your tongue, i will take a glass of 
port, if you have it.” 
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** That is too vul§^ar stuff to find a place here,” saicL 
Mr* E. ; " here is champagne/' i 

Some stories, with sundry additions, set the part'\ 
in an uproar, and Mr. L. forgot Dr. M. and his admo- 
nitions. ' Bad leads to worse in a few weeks Mr. J^. . 
did not need Mr. E. to ridicule him into profligacy, 
although he still did not go the lengths that his 
friend did. 

“ Is that a reprimand from Mamma V' entpnred 
Mr* E., when he found Alfred attentively perusing a 
long letter. 

** No, it is from my cousin, Mr. L, } he has just 
returned from the Continent, and says be does not 
wish to remain utiknov\n to so near a relative. The 
letter is very kindly written.” 

For patience's sake, Leclerc, shun him as you 
would a (dague $ he is a perfect methodist ! Do you 
not know that he failed in obtaining his degree of 
B. A. because he is more than half a Dissenter 

** I always understood that he was accounted High 
Church and Tory in his principles.” 

** No such thing } ask Dr. M, : he will tell you 
what strange notions he bolds. Oh, if you see him, 
good bye to your senses, you'll be in a mad-house 
in a month.” 

Then you advise me not to answ^er him r” 

** Oh, reply to his letter, certainly ; but say that 
you have so many friends that you cannot increase 
the number,” 

That is too bail, Ellison.” 

Not at all ; I*ll write for you.” And, as Mr. JL. 
was unacquainted with Mr. E.’s writing, he supposeil^ 
it his cousins, and was naturally hurt by such con-, 
temptuous and insolent conduct. 
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‘'.Arthur, did I not tell you what you had to 
\^exoect V* 

^ ' You did, my dear mother} but this young man 

ought to be free from prejudice. Ifia father has, 
possibly, told him to reject any overtures we might 
make.” 

I hope you will not give yourself any further 
trouble.” 

Mr. L. said he would not, nor did he, although the 
letters of Dr. M. were filled with comments on the 
reprehensible conduct of his cousin, which was, every 
day, becoming worse. Mr. E. was his evil geipus j 
he wanted to go to London, and he wished Alfred to 
go with him, 

‘^Uow can I ? I cannot get permission.'* 

Leave that to me. Will you go V 

" If you can manage it.” 

We will set off to-night j and, if we are called to 
account, I will say I was sent for, and you can assign 
letters from your mother as the cause of your absence.” 

What ! utter a falsehood !” 

“Oh, you’ll never get rid of your ante-diluvian 
, notions! Do you want to be sconceil?* 1 may 
; thank you for having a pretty heavy line to pay last 
Week — you must tell the truth, forsooth ! Now, 
Leclerc, you owe me your society to London, as au 
amends for the trick you played me.” 

“ You need not waste fifty words — I mean to go 
with you, I tan get clothes in town,” 

As the worthy pair passed through the gates, 
Mr. E. gave the porter some silver, ♦ You know 
nothing of us,* he said, as he handed it to him. The 
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man nodded and lattglicd. Vice* as well as povert];:,^ 
Introduces iis to strange companions. The haughty 
youth, who w'ould have struck to the ground the being 
that presumed to contradict him* brooked a familiar 
and insulting laugh from a menial servant. 

A fortnight soon fled in London, and, on his return, 
Mr. £. actually said that he had been sent for. As 
his father had been ill some time, he was believed 3 
but Mr. Leclerc was much surprized to find letters 
from his motlier lying on his rcading*table. They 
were energetically written, and conveyed some lessons 
which, at one time, would have made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of her son j but they then excited 
his anger, and he exclaimed aloud, — 

“ Does she presume to dictate to me?*’ 

** At any rate, thht is a dutiful observation,” said 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, who was with him. I advise yoii 
to retract it, and send a civil answer. You are going 
too far, Mr. L. ; 1 like spirit, but I cannot admire 
impertinence.’* 

‘^Sir! I think you must retract! Am I imper- 
tinent?” 

And, to your mother, insolent^ Now do not be 
in a passion, but, believe me, you take too much of 
Mr. E,*s advice.’* ' 

Mr.L. replied to this frienilly hint, by swearing ' 
'*^eadfully« and finally told his monitor to retire. 

Mr. ritzmaurice was as liliie juciined to brook an 
insult as young men of bis rank usually are, and their 
<|unrrel ended by hts sending a challenge to Mr. L. 

He accepted it; and sought Mr.E., to request he 
would stand his second^ but Mr. E. had left for Lon 7 
don ; he was sent for to attend his dying father, and 
as, by his death, he became his own master, he never ' 
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returned. Dr. M declared he was extremely glad 

that ’JMr. £. had saved him the unpleasant duty of 
declaring him incompetent to receive his first degree, 
*and as Mr. L. was compelled by his absence to seek 
another second, some time elapsed, and Mr. Fitzmiiu- 
rice, recovering his temper, wrote to Mr. E., with- 
drawing the challenge he had sent. 

To Lkclrro, £sq. 

“ By this time I have recovered my senses ; ns I t»annot, 
in cool bloody determine to murder or be murdered, I beg to siiy 
that 1 sliall decline meeting you. I am willmg to obliviate the 
past, if you ore, i 

Your% 

ClURLKS FiTZMAORU K.'’ 

You are a good-natured creature, Fitzmaurice," 
said the young Indian > I am very well content to 
agree to your proposal.** 

Then we sluiU not blow one another’s brains out,” 
said Mr. F., laughing, w\heu Mr. L. presented his 
hand. « 

Alfred shook his head, and, when Mr. F. quitted 
Oxford, they parted friends. 

Mr. L. hourly offended ; bis taste had become so 
Mepraved that every thing that was harmless was 
\iooked upon with cotitempt, and he began to consider 
that his character would not be complete unless tie 
patronized some of the ftiir actresses who occasionally 
visited the city, Dr.M — i — , who paid more attention 
to individual ^students than is generally given by col- 
legiate authorities, transmitted an account of these 
lapses to his cousin, and earnestly requested that he 
wo'uld visit him. 

He is now, my dear Arthur, very ill; by drinking 
^ freely and keeping late hours, and then exposing binu- 
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aelf to the cool air* he has seriously impaired his 
healthy his illness will, I fear, terminate in consump- 
tion. He pays no attention to me, or to any one 
else, and appears completely under the influence of 
despair. 1 know no one who has more influence over 
the human heart than yourself, and I think, if you 
were to converse with him, he mi^ht be benefitted by 
your arguments. At any rate, your company will be 
a griitilicalion to me ; I shall half forget the fatigues 
of my official situation, in your presence.'* 

To this request Mr. L. was compelled to return u 
negative ; the state of his mother’s health was so 
alarming .that he could not leave her for any length 
of time. Although suffering for some years, Mrs. Le- 
clerc’s death was at last sudden j she had dined down 
stairs, and retired to change hfer dress, tvhen her maid 
perceived her countenance change, and, before she 
could summon Mr. L., his mother was speechless. 
Mr. 1.. knelt beside her, andTolded her hand in his» 
while the •housekeeper and her servants chafed her 
forehead, and tried to force syrup between her lips, 
but the effort was vain j once she gazed vacantly 
around, then fixed her eyes on her son, and, feebly 
pressing bis hand, fell back in the arnas of her atiend- 
anrs. Although heavy, tbe^ stroke vvas not altogeth^: ,< 
unexpected ; Mr. L. was resigned, but it was impos- 
sible that he could be cheerful, and, as soon as he saw 
the body of his mother deposited in the vault of his 
ancestors, he wailed on his former governor and still 
respected friend. 

" How is Mr. Alfred t#. ?'* was almost his first en- 
quiry 

“ He 18 still very ill: will you go alone, or shall I 
introduce you 
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“Lwill go alone, sir; he might perhaps feel irri- 
tated^ if you accompany me, and think that you intended 
. to reprove him by deputy.” 

* Mr. L. had no difficulty in finding his Busins apart- 
inejjts, and he was immediately admitted into a room 
splendidly furnished, and richly decorated ^ on a sofa 
at one end, a youth reeline<l, whose extreme pallidness 
formed a striking contrast to the ebony frame on which 
his hand rested. He did not rise when Mr. Lcclerc en- 
tered, and his voice was almost inaudible, as he said, 

“ ^May I request to know your business with me?’ 

“ I shall not revert to the past,*’ said Mr. L., my 
wish is to render myself agreeable to you j do yot; 
not know that we are first cousins V* 

“ I have not spirits now to enter into questions of 
genealogy, nor can 1 bear intrusion.” Mr. Alfred 
closed his eyes as he said this, and threw himself back 
on the sofa. 

*‘I believe I am an unwelcome visitant,” sjaid Mr. L, 
bending overj ‘'shall 1 stay, or retire r” 

Alfred opened his eyes, and fixed them on the ex- 
pressive ones of his cousin j in them he read neither 
moroseness nor fanaticism, and he smiled faintly, as 
he said, "O, you may stop if you will, but I cannot 
talk.” 

“ 1 do not wish you j I will talk to you, or sliall I 

read ?” 

"‘Ves; there is a book, but perhaps you will not 
, read that?” 

Why not ?” 

*'lt is Mr Scott’s Marmion " 

''d do not know why you should think I would not 
^ r^ad it j lam not exactly partial to hU poetry j bis 
genius appears to more sidvantage in his prose works. 
- but I do not dislike it,” 
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Mr. Alfred bowed his head, and Mr. L, commeucet’ 
reading. He soon entered into the spirit of a compo-- 
sition, and the various characters appeared to live, 
while he recited the words they were supposed to have 
uttered. Mr. Alfred was insensibly pleased, and, when 
his cousin shut the book and rose, he said, in a tone 
of regret, " Are you going r” 

For the present I am ; I spend the evening with 
Dr.M 

Will you come to-morrow morning ? come, and 
breakfast with me.*' 

1 will not promise the latter j but I have come 
hereon purpose to see youj so you will have my 
company often enough." 

** Have you really come on my account, after that 
insulting letter? ' 

I have ) but do not fatigue yourself now, we will 
talk of that by and bye.” 

Mr. L.^dkl visit bis cousin daily, but his patience 
was fre<|uenily tried to its limits j in spite of the in- 
junctions of his physician, and the suggestions of hi** 
reason, Mr. Alfred persisted in drinking wine and 
spirits, in abundance; he seemed to delight in 
rendering himself stupid. 

^^If men could but see themselves when they are 
intoxicated !" said Mr. L., when he found his cousirf 
with a bottle of Burgundy before him; and the medi- 
cine which had been sent the day before untouched 
on the window seat of the large antique frame, 

“ What ifth^y could ? it banishes thought, and ob- 
livion is a paradise.” 

** Bather a singular one, Alfred ; and one which is 
not lasting. Are yoor sober, waking thoughts, verv 
pleasant?" ' , 
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y I'l^erbaps not.” 

* “ Then is it not madness to spend our lime in a way 
which is present dis^i>Ta(*e, and iuturc miBcry? ’ 
“Come, Arthur, don’t preach.*’ 

“ 1 do not mean j hut if I act the physician’s jnirt, 

► ] must tell you that you are irrevocal3ly injuring your 
iiealth ; consumption, dropsy, madness, are a few of 
ihe agreeable consequences to which the bon vwanl 
''\poses himself. These diseases, and many others, 
are sufficiently affiic ting when unsought j but 1 should 
not envy the feelings of the man who, when racked 
witli pain, had the bitter reflection present to his mind 
that it was self-caused.” 

“ Your logic is not very correct, Arthur ; the tor- 
ments of the pain woidd prevent one’s thinking.” 

That will do, Alfred : do you not see that you 
have condemned yourself? if the torment of the dis- 
ease prevent our thinking, it is certainly very wise for 
Us to live in that way, tliat thinking in health is un- 
Ix'nrahle, and that in si^ knes^ we cannot think at nl! I*’ 
“A truce to satire, Arihur; for goodness’ sake, wdiy 
do yon not wnite lanqioons?” 

“Because 1 do not admire scurrility; I wish to 
.imend, not to incense; and, when I satirize, it is as a 
last resource. Virtue is ridiculed, and 1 think those 
do some service w'ho make vice ajipear as it reallv 
is, ridiculous. What hook have yon here ?” 

“ Pray do not touch it ; Sir Moralist, will you 
laminate yourself, by perusing a novel > ' 

“That will depend on circumstanceH ; yon, my 
cousin, have formed very erroneous ideas of me : 1 
wjsh to patronize whatever is innoxious, 1 do not 
^consider the generality of novels so, hut there are 
some which are even sublime compositions. This I 
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have read before, and I admire it : it is little to the 
eredit of fenuile writers that their ])roductiotis too 
frec|uently betray a gxossness of idea and description 
that is quite incompatible with the opinion we are 
accu8torue‘d to entertain of their purity and delicacy 
1 would willingly burn all the works of one lady 
writer, whom I Could name, but the works of the ami- 
able Mrs, Opie always find a place in my library, ns 
the paintings of her husband do among my }>ictiires. ’ 
You approve then, ‘Adeline Mowbray,’ or ‘The 
mother and daughter Y ” 

“I do; I preterit to ‘The father and daughter the 
conduct and character of Agnes Fitzhenry are incon- 
sistent with each other." 

*' 1 have never read either, so I cannot give an 
pinion, but, from what I have heard of your Metho- 
dism, I supposed you considered these things abonii- 
tiations." 

“My Methodism?" repeated his cou-in ; “I aii» 
not aware that any pait ot my conduct merits the ap- 
pellation. I have been censured for entering too gaily 
into the amuseiiients of the world." 

“ Indeed V* and Mr. Alfred Leelerc then related 
several conversations he bad had with Mr.E. respect- 
ing his cousin. 

“I am not at all surprized now, that you should 
write as you did," said Mr.L. ; “since, to Mr.E., I 
am aware I must appear a gloomy bigot j but no one 
but hiQiself thinks me so. I always wish to partici- 
pate in innocent enjoyments. I have received an 
invitation from my temmts, at Crayston-hall, to spend 
the Christmas month with them ; if you will go, I 
promise you there shall be no lack of entertainment. ’’ 

“ I shall not be able. 1 am exhausted now with 
alking to you." 
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^ Let me be your doctor, Alfred, and 1 will ensure 
restoration, if you will but agree to only two condi- 
tions. First, you shall drink nothing but barley water, 
neither shall you eat aught but light^pud dings j and 
you must ride two or three hours a day.” 

" A likely matter, truly, when I cannot walk across 
the hall without assistance/' 

" Do you think you will gain strength by shutting 
out the air, and lounging all day on a sofa? Comts 
Alfred, consent, or I will write to your mother/' 

IMr. Alfred frowned, but be knew he could not tie 
his cousin’s hands, and. as he dreaded seeing his 
mother, he yielded to his relative’s better judgment, 
and allowed him to drive him round the country 
several hours every day. By the Christmas festival, 
Mr. Alfred’s health was so much improved that he 
was able to leave for the hall, hnd Mrs, and Miss 
Leclcrc, being invited, went down, and were introduced 
to their di^ti^guishod relation. The time passed 
pleasantly, Mr. Allred met some old friends, and he 
found that life might be ba}>j)y without its hours being 
murdered by debauchery. Mr. L, and his cousin were 
one evening loitering on the green, where the village 
children, ins]>ired by the presence of their laridlorti, 
were gaily playing at various games. 

*‘I am afraid, my cousin, that when you return to 
college you will forget these happy scenes, and relapse 
into your former dcf^lnirtivc 1» diits.” 

I do not kiio^v but 1 .-^bal'. Bo you had better 
travel with me, and keep me from evil by the fascina- 
tion of your excellence.” 

. " I do not like llattery, Alfred i * my excellence U 

not what it ought to be j I will willingly pass a few 

T 2 
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months near you, but I feiir that your instability \yill 
prove that I do not possess the power you ascribe/’ ‘ 
Mr, Leclerc was right. IVlr. Alfred fell into many 
errors when he rejoined his frivoloirs companions, am! 
autfered a relapse^ by imprudently remaining on tlie 
water w hile the dew fell heavily, after a very hot day. 

Mr. L. was much grieved : “ I know' no other way 
of eradicating your faults, and renovating your health, 
than to detach you for a time from your present pur- 
suits and associates. Will you go to Richmond ? ’ 

Mr. Alfred reluctantly consented, and, as he w'as 
seriously ill, Mrs. Leclcrc gladly accepted the offered 
apartments which were occupied by her deceased and 
luiknown sister-in-law. Mr, Alfred recovered slowly, 
he gave way to depreSsSion, and one morning, in a 
more than usually gloomy mood, he spoke of return- 
ing to his college,* It was evidently without any set- 
tled purpose of attending to anything, and, after pacing 
tile drawing-room, he threw himself on the hearth- 
rug, declaring that he was wearied of existence. 

‘‘Have you ever seen Blenheim, the seat of the 
Marlborough family r” enquired Mr. L., ns he laid 
down the life ot‘ Sir John Vanbrugh, the arcliitcft 
wh(j erected it. 

*• No, I never have j now you speak of it, I should hke 
to see it ; suppose you pay a flying visit to your friends 
at ( rayston, and take a circuit to Woodstock.” 

“ Agreed ; my aunt, you and Clara, must see tins 
noble building.** 

No/* said Mrs. L.^ “ I shall not travel so many 
miles, merely to inspect a great house and fine gar- 
dens^ none that yon have here can compare with the 
magnificent castles on the banks of the Ganges, and 
f the Iloogley.’* 
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,~Mr. L. smiled at his aunt’s national prejudice, and, 
as Miss L. likewise deelined, the cousins departed 
alone. 

“ You arc very serious. Arthur,'* said his cousin, as 
tliey took their tea iu the best drawing-room of the 
Hear, at Woodstock. 

** I will give you a reason, by and bye: you will 
not go to Hleiiheim to-night ?" 

“ NV” 

In the morning they rtule towards that celebrated 
mansion. Although not then what it is now, it was 
still much dilapidated : in its •f)n‘4tine state, the park 
was extremely beautiful, but, when the cousins visited 
it, it was entirely neglected. The soil was in several 
places deprived of its verdure, and very swampy, while 
the trees grew together, and gave the place a confused 
and lumbered a[)pearance. This was particularly the 
case in the part where the bower of llosamond de 
Clifford once bloomed in beauty, equal to its Uwly, and 
far more attractive, because — innocent. The steps by 
which she descended were misplaced, and covered 
with moss and weeds, and the water which had 
covered the surface was a green and stagnant mass. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, raised an obelisk to 
the memory of her husband j it was and is a fine pillar, 
but it was then half covered with the clinging ivy, 
and the long inscription, which is engraven on one 
side, was nearly illegible. The ceiling of the hall o( 
Blenheim House is painted ; the Duke of Marlborough 
is drawn standing, pointing with his sword to the 
, plains of Blenheim, of which he was then the victor. 
The picture room is to the left, and leads from the 
hall; some pictures of ladies were there, which bad 
t>etter have been omitted, as it does not tend to raise 
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the character of the nobility, when such meet the C’yc 
of the stranger. Infamy is infamy, be it ever so ex- 
alted, and the great, the honoured, and the good, were 
in bad company, when placed by the side of the mis- 
tresses of the Dukes of Marlborough. Almost all the 
apartments leading to the saloon were superbly fur- 
nished, but the moth and spider, undisturbed, revelled 
in the splendour which could not banish sorrow from 
the heart of its lord. The then duke of Marlborough 
was far advanced in life, and had been for some years 
incapable of superintending his affairs, and his family, 
as is but too often the case, thought only of their own 
pursuits, without reflecting that, by injuring him, they 
were ruining themselves. The sides of the saloon 
present the costumes of different nations, from the 
polished European to the Hottentot savage ; and, like 
the hall, the ceiling is painted, but the subjects are 
different ones. Peace is staying the hero in the height 
of his glory, and Time is rapidly passing over every 
thing human j three drawing-rooms tapestried, and 
having like the others some rare paintings, led to the 
library, where many thousands of volumes were accu- 
mulated, but the worm had found its way through the 
pages, and dust obscured the golden bindings. In the 
china room, the porcelain of Dresden and Sevres was 
confusedly huddled together, and bore the same marks 
of neglect as the rest of the apartments. The chapel 
is much too small, it does not correspond in size with 
the rest of the building, and, as it has a large monu- 
ment, the basso relievo of which represents the Duke 
taking Marshal Taillard prisoner, the violation of 
proportional rule is very visible. The menagerie was 
in the same state as the rest, and contained very few 
animals that were deserving of notice. The gardens 
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^re well laid out, but weeds overran them, and the 
shattered boats, on the nearly dry lake, spoke a talc 
that could not be misunderstood. _ 

Mr. Lcclerc seated himself on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, and addressed his cousin in Npunisb, which lini- 
^uage he was certain the butler who had attended 
them did not understand : When we <*otitetii plate 
this devastated place, AUred, we cannot hut feel the 
instability of everything human. Little more than a 
century has elapsed since this magnificent cd.fice first 
reared its bead, and its owner was then in the pleni* 
tiule of fame and grandeur. The general now reposes 
in the grave, and his possessions are deteri«»raled in 
the hands of his heirs. If the observations of histo- 
rians are true, his Grace acted ungratefully towards 
James II., and treacherously by his successor. He is, 
too, accused of indulging the miserable dissicativc 
passion, avarice j if he did, we here see to what elTect. 
Had there been less to dissipate, the family might 
have still possessed unencumbered estates, while the 
general's memory would, on that score, have been free 
from reproach. True is the dcclaraliou, ‘ He heapeth 
up riches, but cannot tell who shall gather them.’ 11 
ingratitude was visited upon him by the undcserve<l 
contempt and m<jrtifications which wore manifested 
and cast upon him by the Tory ministry of (Jueen 
Anne. Here we see all that this generation can nf 
him wliose very name was equal to an army ; he sU'epa 
in dust ; and it matters little what is said of him bv 
the busy sons of men j their praise will not give him 
pleasure, neither will their censure pain him — he is 
beyond both. This will be the same to all who now 
trojul the face of the habitable globe ; if distinguished, 
they will be spoken of, if not, they will pass through 
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lil’e in nbli'ion. After death it will not be of iinpfirt- 
•tiK'€ toj^hcui which it wa«, if their conduct was re^u- 
f ited by the laws of God.’* 

Very true, Arthur ; but, for ni} life, 1 cannot see 
the point of Tour remarks.’’ 

“ IVriiaps not, A^>ii acknowletlp;e that lord Miirl- 
horou^lj was tlie greatest politiewm ami warrior of 
Ids finier” 

Mr. Alfred Leelerc bowed his head. 

“ Ills fame endures, but with his life it was lost to 
him. He eouhl not return from the grave to enjo\ 

’o ; th(‘ii, Alfred, if his time on earth hud be(*n .s|jent in 
vi< i<ms indulgence, in a sensual and debauched inaii- 
ner, of what would it have availed him that by mcMi 
he was caressed and honoured? before God the hum- 
ble peasant ati<l the lordly Marlborougli were equal. 
We know that b'va (trace possessed many est’mnvhW 
tpialities and virtues, more than sufficient to excuse 
his faults towards men, and, as his latter years wen' 
spent ill <|uiet retii’enient, he had ample opportunity 
of seeking for that pardon from the Almighty wliicli 
every man, that ever existed, needs and must receive, 
hcforc be can quit this world in peace. Every thing 
that ticcui’s is for our admonition^ if the wealth, tlie 
renown, the honours of Lord Marlborough could not 
I’rolong his existence, or the remembrance of them 
preserve his property from devastation, neither will 
our youth, our strength* or our rank, preserve us from 
death. The termination of our earthly career will 
come^ ^lo man can he so presumptuous as to say that 
he is prcfiared for it 5 hot it is the duty of all to try to 
l>c so. Some )’ersoiu» say that they arc unworthy; if 
said in truth, these are those who are most worthy, 
hut it i'* to be tVared that thi'^ humility is too often 
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aiul is another name for not wishing to take 
tht! trouble of becoming good ‘ Many,’ said a clergy- 
man, I forget who, ‘ many say they are not good 
enoughs but do they wish to be better fear, Alfred, 
that he spoke the truth. You cannot defend your bud 
habits, l>ut it is t(M) great a sacrifice to resign them, 
it i-i irksome and tedious to be moral and religious. ’ 
Mr. Alfred reddened, his cousin continued. 

“ fliu we are taught that there will be no gaming- 
hou-^es, there will he no taverns, that there will be no 
femalc.s of loose character in heaven, nor will oaths, 
bad language, and evil thoughts, be suffered there.*’ 

“ And will balls, plays, and novels be allowed 
eiujuired Mr. Alfred, rather sarcastically. 

“ No. And we may suppose that they who do not 
receive pleasure? from them are most fitted for a better 
and happier world ; but here we are permitted to par- 
ticipate in innocent enjoyments: you know that I am 
not an advocate of those things, but people will have 
some relaxation. If they do not have that which is 
innocent, they will resort to more hurtful modes of 
[)a.ssing their time. If the ball-room did not lead to 
improper acquaintances, to scandal and to malice, it 
would be perfectly innoxiou.s. Prom compositions 
which are not avowedly improper many persons may 
derive instruction : the worst fault of imaginative 
writing is that it is imaginative ; we are led, as it were, 
beyond human nature, and it is only drinking largely 
w^orldly knowledge that sobers u.s again. We find 
baseness in the peer, impropriety in the female angel, 
and vve prove rustic innocence and village happiness 
lo’be indeed a poet’s dream.” 

* “ For an author, my cousin, you are a very sober 

one.” 
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Mr, L, smiled. “ IK, Alfred, we did not mcct'batK 
characters at a theatre, and were not loose plays per- 
mitted, we might, as an amusement, pronounce it a 
harmless one ; it might be made a monitor, but then 
it Would not be so much patronized by those who — 
let them take shame to themselves — fill its most pro- 
minent parts with the outcasts of society, and sup- 
port those of its performers whose best claim to their 
favour Consists in their utter abandonment.” 

Mr. Alfred rose, Enough ! you have said enough, 
my cousin ! henceforth I hope to make a good use of 
my time, while 1 enjoy it, I will patronize neither 
actresses nor prize fighters, but try to live like a rea- 
sonable being.” 

The steward, a polite and sensible man, now ap- 
proached, and enquired if they would take any refresh- 
ment ? They declined seeing any of the family, but 
drank some of hisCirace’s ale, which had been bottled 
many years, and was very powerful. 

111 this our day,” said Mr. Leclerc, as he again 
looked at the picture of lord Marlborough, ‘*we have 
as great a general as the duke, and, as he excels his 
Grace in the virtutrs of the mind, 1 venture to predict 
for him a diHerent fate; he will long live in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen, honoured, beloved, and 
revered.*' 

But the prophecy of Mr. Leflerr has failed, and the 
Duke of Wellington has received from the people of 
England nearly the same treatment that his prede- 
cessor experienced/ It is true that public opinion is 
reverting to its former channel, and in all probability 
his Grace will again became the idol of ibc multitude, 
but the past is convincing ; if the greatest public cha- 
racters cannot find happiness ir4 themselves, they must 
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itot^seek it in the world, for assuredly if they do they 
will not find it. In electing, him their Chancellor, the 
members of the University of Oxford have conferred 
* upon the Duke of Wellington a new- and signal 
honour, and if the presiding over an ecclesiastical 
'establishment fix his Grace in his opinion of the im- 
portance of real personal religion, he will have reason 
to esteem the tweiTty-ninth of January the happiest, 
as well as the proudest, of the many days with which 
his name will be connected to the end of time. 

After conversing a short time with the steward, the 
cousins presented the servants with the accustomed 
gratuity, and rode on to Oxford. 



CHAPTEK XL 


S|. Jdbn's college is one of the bejtt endowed of the 
colleges of Oxford, the monks of 8t. Bernard were its 
originaHnliabitants j but it was purchased, in 
by Sir Thomas White, lord -mayor of London, and the 
fellows are principally those that are chosen from the 
MerchantTailors’ school. Mr. Leclerc had some busi- 
ness with one of the B. A.*8 and invited him and two 
of the senior under^aduates to spend the evening 
w ith him and his cousin. They consented, and general 
literature and politics became the topics of discourse. 
One of the gentlemen, who had been in Scotland, 
obliged his companions by singing some of the national 
airs, with the native accent, which so much increases 
their effect. Mr. Leclerc was a superior instrumental 
performer, and, at the request of his cousin, he played 
^ O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi' me,' and ' Auld Lang 
Syne.* 

"i'ou act up to the spirit of that, Mr. Leclerc,” said 
the gentleman on whom he had called, “do you re- 
member poor — 

# ‘‘ What, one of the Taberdors* of Queen s?” 


* The Taberdorsare ao called from short goims they wear reach- 
ing to the knee. Their duty is to wait on the Fellows at the 
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Yes j he has gone to Africa.” 

'* Has he? poor fellow, he was quite overcoino by 
the remarks of that beautiful, but spoiled, cliild of for- 
tune, L*ady Cecilia M : he was stupid enough lu 

believe himself a favourite of her ladyship's, until her 
^satirical sketches opened his eyes. The last time 1 
saw him was at Stanton-Harcourt, and he then railed 
most unmercifully at his parents, for placing him in a 
situation where he must see, but not be allowed to 
mingle with, those of distinguished birth, ns an 
e<iual, and the galling nature of his situation was 
too much for his spirits.*' 

"Cady Cecilia has been pretty well punished,” ob- 
served the gentleman : "she married her cousin, and, 
although a duchess, she would, I fancy, be very bap]>y 
to exchange situations with the wife of our humble 
friend j he married a very amiable young female, the 
daughter of a schoolmaster." 

" f am glad to hear it,” replied Mr. L. j " J earned 
him of L#ady Cecilia, at the time.” 

"Yes ; he said you did, and he always speaks highly 
of you for it. By the wa\, Mr*I>eclerc> have jou setu 
the papers of to-day 

" I have noti is there any particular news?” 

"A paragraph about Lieutemini Bllison. I suppose 
vou beard that, nine months after he entered the ser- 
vice, he was suspended for twelve months. That 


where thej are obliged to Maud uitb their thumbs crossed. J Jm* 
fjrigin of thia custofti was that one of their Itoily once atteiofiUd to 
Ktub a Fellow against whom he cherihhed Home dit^like. lie had 
coneoale<i tlie instrument in the sleeve of hi^ gf>wn, sinJ, to prevent 
a repetition of tlie occurrence, thev were ordere d to keep tlieir 
hands in the position mentioned. The class and custom do 
pot extend to any of the other colleges of ftxford. 
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period expired, and he rejoined his ship, and went to 
Malta; there he had a quarrel with the captain of a 
tnerchunt vessel, fought a dpel, hail his arm broken, 
and is again in so much disgrace that nothing but his 
Idgh connections could save him from an. exemplary 
punishment.'’ 

Mr. Leclerc said nothing, but looked at his cousin, 
who did not speak much during the remainder of the 
evening. 

"'Can any one tell.” he exclaimed suddenly, "why 
there should be the figures of a dog and cat snarling 
at each other over the altar-piece at your college? 
Is it intended as a symbol of the harmony that cxisth 
there T' 

I suppose so,” replied the youngest of the party ■ 
" but I dare say it was a whim of the artist's, not a 
very decorous one, truly.” 

** No, I think not,** said Mr. L. ; " 1 would give my 
voice for their removal.” He looked at his watch as 
lie spoke, and, finding it was past eleven, rose ; and 
his friends, bidding them good night, returned to their 
own college. 

Mr. Leclerc found 'his cousin employed in perusing 
Dr. Ivippis's Blugraphia Brittanica, when he joined 
him at the breakfast table. 

"It is a long time since 1 have found you so well 
engaged, Alfred.” 

*‘l told you, my cousin, that, under God's grace, 
I would commence a different course; and I am 
much indebted to you for the party of last night. I 
was interested in the subjects discussed, and enter- 
tained by the talent and obliging disposition of your 
friends. I derived more real pleasure than in any of 
my mad excesses, and I have awakened this morning 
free from remorse, nausea, and head-ache.” 
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^ “ I am very happy to hear you say so. \\ c, Alfred, 
>vho^ire not rcatraiued in our pecuniary maUors, and 
l»avc at our coniuiand the means of grmifying c\cry 
. proper pursuit, ought to be nK)re tluinkful for it 
than to dissipate our fortune, and injure ourselves, 

^ hy spending our property in riot/* 

Got your breakfast, Arthur, and then tell me 
why I was sent here, to meet and yield to temptation ?*’ 
When tijc servant removed the breakfast cloth, Mr. 
Lerlerc threw open the window, and entered into a 
long conversation with his cousin : 

An university may be considered an e}>itonic of the 
world ; and there are four classes of persons to whom 
it is dangerous. Those who, like Mr. Ellison, have 
been educated in the habitual disregard of the pre- 
feiTiptions of religion, and who ar..* warped by luxury 
Hud self-love, 'J'hey come here, and they finef others 
worse than themselves : they have been accustomed to 
.sel/'itululgeuce, they have Seen their parents plunge 
error i and, having no guide, either of the heart or of ex- 
perience, they yield the suggestions of their passions, 
and become open, hanlened, am! irreelaimable, repio- 
bates. Then there are others, my dear Alfred, who, like 
yourself, have received a moral, but only a mural, edu- 
cation. Upon enterittg, for the first time, into society, 
you find your.selves surrounded by every thing that 
can fascinate the senses : wit, mirth, and splendour, 
captivate the mind, and you seize on the promised 
. good, little thinking that you stand on the brink of 
fearful error. Again, even in this age, there are 
parents w ho educate their children in a manner more 
befitting the gloomy ages of monkish superstition, or 
of puritanical faftalicism. They forbid the most inno- 
cent an)usements — the pages of the heathen pbiloso- 

I 
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phera and poets are prohibited — perhaps justly j bia 
even the ennobling writings of Pope and Addisou, 
Steele, and our other writers, whose names will for 
ever shed glory on our country, are sealed books. 
Those songs, which charmed usdast night, would be 
* styled profane ; and the gay d^ance, even in the best 
society, would be an abomination. With such ideas, 
a youth' is sent to an tJniversity. He meets with 
many estimable men, and finds them patrons of those 
arts which tend to bumtuiize mankind. Perhaps the 
female relatives of his tutor are learning to dance, or 
charm the ear with their well-ex«icuted pieces. He 
surprized at this, and begins to find himself wrong in 
somethings; his bad companions, and his own e\il 
passions, whisper that all else is as innocent as that 
he Once believed to be sinful, but which he now finds? 
to be even laudable. He listens to the sugge«tionfi. 
and fullSi by the very means that w^ere iovent^i to 
preserve him from ruin. In the fotin|i elhss \ve may 
rank the credulous, , mid tljose who ere deficient iu 
intellect: the' one all ^Id him, ntul 

the other' is sense 
enough to and 

error. To life n dangerous one, 

but not so at large. When a 

young man ent^TdJbto sodcly, he is beset wifb tciii})- 
tations, and he has no one to warn him here, the 
daily services of religion are so many admonitions ; 
and, if the tutors are not very remiss, he must receive 
some checks from them. 1 am free to own that the 
system is susceptible of improvement' One great 
oversight is allowing the under-graduates to have 
supper in their own rooms. At first sight this seems 
a simple circumstance ; but the practice is rife with , 
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, mischief* ^ party of seven or ten assemble in the 
apartments of one, who, to be hospitable, must have 
his table covered with luxuries, and the most curious 
wines. His guests cannot refuse to partake of them j 
and, after the table is cleared, cards are introduced, 
and every bad passion is excited by the alternate 
changes of the game. Intoxication, swearing, and 
perhaps, pugilistic encounters, are the results ) and at 
four or five o’clock they reel off to bed, or spend the 
reinainder of the night, or, rather, morning, in search 
of adventures among those wrho, but for such as they, 
would not have become the outcasts of their owp sex, 
ami the contempt of ours. The first consequence of 
this system is inability to understand and attend to 
the lectures and exercises which arc given them *. for 
it is an undeniable fact that intemperance, of either 
kincl« dpUS.tbe intellectual faculties, and prevents that 
clctuniess of mind which is necessary, in order that 
we may fq^praciate those subjects to which our 
thoughts are adJed. the health is injured, 

sui|ietimea^ immediacy ; We houw never fail to 
hurt the eyes/ and of 'rest 

prod^ns feygr, eitCfsa of wiaif, jutHa tliji appetite, and 
renders us relish hare no 

i^ish for breaitfastig. wheii W licen spent in 

drinking. I need tcan^ily say .piiti while proper ali- 
ment sustains the constitution* ardent spirits anfl 
strong wine entirely disorganize it. The next, an 
not least, of the evils, is the lavish expendirure conse- 
cpient upon such a mode of life, and the disputes in 
which it involves you with your friends t besides the 
negligence of your tradesmen in supplying you with 
, iuterior articles; when you do not pay cash. Tije&e 
’ are three of the results of supping in your own rooms ; 
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and, had 1 tny way, 1 would prohibit *t directly,” 

“Suppose we would not let you r'* said Mr. Alfred, 
stniling. 

“ I would see to that.” 

**If we did not sup here, we should at an inn, sof 
that way we should be equal.” 

“ But I would institute a new species of punish- 
ment. I would abolish fines; that i.s ‘ taxinir the 
father for the misconduct of the .son in place r>f it I 
would aubfititute a peculiar kind of dress, w hich would 
at once jirove who had been the offender.” 

“Psha! my dear Arthur! I low long would it be 
worn }*' 

Perhaps not long ; but as dress is the mark of 
distinction, so ought it to he of degradation. I do 
rjot approve either of lessons or themes being assigned 
as a task ; it is calculated to produce an abhorrence 
of science, and is rather impolitic. The youth who 
will not learn, Without being forced, might As well re^ 
main a dunce, his learning w^ do him Uttk good.” 

kind'df dress wouljp you aaargn^to the de- 
linquent,” emjtijre^ Mr. Alfred } sny «M»e resembling 
the dresses bf tlie cotklemneil of the Aiuo 

de f^ ?” 

'^Ridicule is a gqSd and I haye 

often wondered Ifew/ybu, who so well know how lb 
use it ^ should ever be foiled byk; in administering 
justice, we should always remember that anything 
iudicrons detracts from its solemnity. You must have 
been aware of what my answer would be, when you 
referred to the disgusting masquerade drep.^es of the 
unhappy victims of intolerance. In the maritime ser- 
vice, the >ellovv flags ignifies disease; I would make 
the offending collcgiAn wear a yellow dress, as a .'^ym- 
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, bol of the contagioo of folly, in whicb be should ap- 
pear, or otherwise he should contiue bitnself to his 
own apartments j in which case, solitude inif^ht induce 
reflection, and reflection promote amendment. We 
may believe that the terror of beings held up as an 
\objcct of ridicule vvoultl operate even more elfectually 
than the fear of a very heavy pauishment j and, as is 
the case in courts martial, I would have the offence 
laml sentence read to the students, who in that 

way be deterred from following the example of their 
compatiion.” 

Mr. Alfred laughed, as he replied, '‘This foors cap 
plan is a curious one, certainly, but I do not think it 
a very feasible one. Suppose your offending student, 
instead of confining himself to his room, was to make 
his escape, and pass the time of his probation in some 
the adjoining vilhiges ?’* 

In that^i^se he should never return.” 

•'How woUhi you ascertain bis departure ?*’ 

Prom hid attendants ; and, if they refused to speak 
the trutlu 1 would dismiss ti^tu frooi their offices. ' 
“This Wotidd Itp ux into pri- 
sons, HUd to systesu of 

espionag<* which wiiuld be e«tnbH$hed,” 

“It would be »o#'Aifre4.^t.jfdr,^| of its mesii- 

hers, and, to render it effectual, ;i4%ht lo be gcnciMl : 
constituted as the colleges now are, it is entirelv ilic 
conduct of 4hc bea<l that promotes tlie welfare, ttr as- 
sists in the demoralization, of the pupils. I am incline d 
to think that, were there a greater degree t>f respon- 
sibility, the duties of pre5i<!ent, l<ce., wouhl be more 
liiriciently discharged, and we shouUl hear fewer com- 
* plaints than ue now do. Were all like l>r, ]\1 - , 

we shouhl be certain that the reproofs were nnmcriic 1, 

t 2 
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but to assert that they are entirely so is to confound 
tlie vigilant with the supine, and to award the snnie 
meed of praise to those who carelessly attend to their 
duty as to those who have earnestly sought to pro- 
mote the good of those who are placed under them. 
To conceal the truth is always disingenuous, and im- 
plies that we fear to reveal it, I have never, therefore, 
tried to disguise the errors of ^ any j>art of any of our 
establishments; they arc human, therefore imperfect#- 
and we ought to be grateful to those who wish to 
improve them. But it is diflicult to decide who are 
friends, and the only way to guard against the machi- 
nations of our enemies is for ourselves to correct 
whatever we know to he wrong, and to supply what 
is deficient. If we do thi.s, we may bid defi.mcc to 
open foes and false friends/" 

** You arc right, Arthur. But I do vvish I had never 
come to England, I was happy enough in India, ami I 
do not know how I shall face my father; he told me 
to take ))ack an uncorrupted mind ; 1 cannot eonconl 
my dtsobedienfee, fot dfiy bills sp^k for thetnselves/’ ** 
And forJtl|e l^a^hess makers-out, Alfred ; 

there is no sfei ^ ^litsople in \yOyld I so much dis- 
like as the 'of ^ collegiate 

tow ns ; they lhai> their customers 

are able to pay tfoy force their commodi- 

ties upon the bewildered purchaser with unblushing 
jiertinacity, I have been provoked, beyond measure, 
when I have seen them display their wares, and teaze 
those to take them who really did not want them. I 
went into a shop once for a number of ^The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine/ and the bookseller immediately 
covered the counter with volmiie.s, which he requested 
u?c ^0 irjspect 1 told him I did not require any, but 



*in vain ; he had more coming down in the afternoon » 
and he would take the liberty of sending them, if \ 
should honour him by selecting any, I naed not trouble 
myself to pay for them, until it suited me. This, yon 
V will siiy, was a very liberal offer, but I doubt if it 
\vould have been made had he not thought he would 
lose nothing by it. I was so pestered with horst*- 
dealers, wine merchants, linen-drapers, iiml uioney- 
Icaders, and others, that at last I was compel! d to be 
rude to them aTl j there is no other way of shaking 
them off. I think if a law was passed dec! ^ring that 
no tradesmen or other person should recover, oh any 
account whatever, a debt contracted by the person 
sued, while under twenty-one, it would have a very 
beneficial effect 3 we should not have so many ruineti 
parents, and spendthrift sons/* 

** I believe you are right j yet in some cases it 
would o|:)erate unjustly 3 I wish, Arthur, that I had 
had your reputation to protect me.’* 

Mr. L. did not mdke any reply, for he did not wish 
to appear egotisticul, but the truth wa# his reputation 
hud afforded him no protectipn ; bn the ^ntrary, mruiy 
sought his thinking th^ if they could 

rally him out of which they teamed methodis- 

tical, they would aebietre » gre^t victory. Mr. L* 
mused for an instant, then asked hi$ cousin what was 
the aggregate of the sums he owed ? 

About £500/' 

“ O, very moderate, considering the way in which 
you have Uve% I can frame a plan by which your 
father need never know any thing of this. Whitt 
^ allowance have you from him ?’* 

*' Why, £450 per annum. ’* 

'' A too liberal one, Alfred. Have you lent money?’* 
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Yes^ but 1 shall never ask for it.” 

•* It would, perhaps, be useless if you did. I will 
pay your debts, and free you from the annoyance of 
these people, and you can repay me whenever you 
choose.” 

J never can make you amends, Arthur ! What 
untiring kindness have you manifested towards me !" 

“ It will he amply repaid, my dear cousin, if I have 
the*happiness of seeing you at peace with yourself, 
and truly enjoying life.*' * 

Mr. L. bad many of these conversations with his 
cousin, whose reformation was gradual, but sure. 
When he left, Mr. Leclerc sent Alfred some books 
from Loudon, and on the fly-leaf of one \Vas written 
the following verses : — 

Oxford ! some spirits at thy altar [caught ; 

Have bent, have broken— -some divine intelligence have 
And in the }>uth8 of never falter. 

But many erring, wayward, souls have hfOl^ht 
To God, that God to whom, ' 

By pioxis hands, was raised thy ndhlest dome. 

St Mury^s l^ateous structure, noble aisle 
Buliol, and your college, 

Christchurch, the aristociatic pB^e, 

Exeter, All filouls, all, ajt of knowledge — 

Granted. True pioty, itHomlity, say you ? 

Mj' cousin — is it truh^f '• 

Well, we are mortals all. 

Our follies, follies of humanity. 

The heir, when he doth leave his father’s hall, 

Finds plenty here to please his vaniljr-ipr 
Horses and huntors,*^ ladies, cards, wine, and mirth. 

Say, can ho think of auglit else upon earth ? 


* ** I would not, ” said a gentleman, send my son to Cam- 
bridge; the rascals race there; they arc so near Kewmarket, they 

«Mily hunt and race.” 
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Mutation ih life's order. Sliould they kIio pnunc, 
Flatter, earesjs, and court thee now, 

Ceaw to do 80 , should sorrow eloud tliy days, 
Slhould healtli a^jiiin decay, care mark thy brow. 
Remember me. Your nurnmona I’ll attciu^ 

And you shall find at least one changeless fri(?nd. 


A few weeks after, lAJr. L. received a letter front 
his cousin, and enclosed were the following verses, 
which were headed 

TO MY FIUST l?fSTllTTCTOK. 

< I alh or life’s roses where they bloom, * 

ymile wiUi the free, and hear the crowd ai^plautl ; 

Let every pleasure aid and banish gloom, 

Still know thyself the sovereign lord 
(.If hearts that melt in deepest woe, 

Wlicii from the spot, which you adorn, you go. 

Aside tliy sovereign tako thy plate, 

Before him bend the knee. 

And he will wis^ timt you may grace 
His court, his iwxt levee— 

All ! happy thou. 

Be e> er blest as now 5 

.< 1 - , * 

Quit the gay, f^Iyc seope [Jho land ; 

Y our seat to apiong the Icamkl nml honour'd < f 

Not much k*H8 noble than thyself, I wt*e», 

Arc thej' that now around thee e^iod 
Thy Je‘'honH i(* rec<-ivc, 

Fresli laurels ibr thy brow to weave, 

0!r. Britain ? blest thy noblest son, 

Still let him prosperous be ; 

For he full well his task hath done. 

And much he honoureth thee — 

Had all thy children been like him, 

Thy glories never had been dim. 
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AIJ that the world can give, or o’er hatli given. 

All joy in life, and Rtrongest liope of heaven, 

Be yours. Vour heart, ne’er riven 
,By hnse ingmtittide, your life no leriven 
Know, no pain, no care. 

But ever I>e you what arc. 

And Thou, All gracious Go<l ! who marked my wandcrni,.: 

Who wiw me, reckless of any life «nd fame, [courses 
Proceed in vice, ’long iv>nd from one had path to worse ! 

Nor care of frieiuta and fortune what bccamt*— 

() grant the blessing which 1 trembling ask— 

Ne’er let him weary of his glorious task. 

But still awake the slurahenng, aid the meek. 

Rebuke bold vice, though in a juUnce found. 

Console the wanderer, ro'iiiwure the weak. 

And banish folly from his native ground. 

And thus, for aye, a model let him live. 

Of all the virtues which thy gratae may give. 

After much reflection, Alfred determined to take 
orders; and, after some trouble, he convinced' his 
cousin that, whatever be lui^ht litft'e been, he was not 
now deficient in those virtues, monil and religious, 
which ought to form the character of those who 
iispire to be the ministers of God. ** Lest, after having 
preached to others, 1 myself should be a east-away, " 
was the observation of bt. Paul, and Mr. A. L. felt it 
in all its force. Happily fur him, his past life had not 
been the worst, and, retracing his steps, he had the con- 
solation of reflecting that he had not led any one into 
error. He had been ' more sinned agaii^st than sin- 
ning.' He was greatly pleased with the situation of 
Crayston-hall, and, as Mr. Pitzmaurice was acquainted 
with the himily who inhabited it, he spent much of 
his time there. When he returned to Richmond, he 
occasionally visited some of his college friends, and it 
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on one of tJiese excursioiid that he saw ami ro- 
nmrketl Gertrude and her party. He mekMr. Tdlison 
after ho left them, and endeavoured to convineo hitn 
of the error of the course which they bad once jointly 
pursued. Mr. E. was highly incensed, and tliey 
never afterwards met, until he encountered him in 
lla^-lar \^ood. 

Fruni being much prejudieed against hitn, Mrs. L. 
became much attached to her nephew,, to \vlK>m she 
confessed herself indebted, under heaven, for the 
reformation of her son. The difference of the climate 
rendered Mrs. h. subject to rbeumutism, from* uti 
attack of which she was suffering when Gertrude 
called, w ho, fatally for herself, concluded her the wife 
of the only person she ever really loved. 

Alfred went through the divinity examinations with 
credit. His cousin rejoiced to hear it, hut involun- 
tnri’y drew himself up, when he spoke of .signing the 
declalption required of her clergy by the Church of 
England. 

“ What ! still stumbling at predestination, Arthur ! ’ 

** If you believe it, my cousin, it is all very well. ’’ 

*' I, Arthur, do not presume to set up niy judgment 
in opposition to that of those eminent men by whom 
the articles were framed. But I think that it was 
unjust to refuse you a degree,'' 

Not at all, Alfred. There were two courses : if 
I believed those doctrines, there was the usual honour 
for me — if I did not believe thern^ 1 had no right to 
ifuit distinction which is conferred solely upon those 
who do, or who profess to believe them.’* 

. Vou are more contented than I should he, under 
similar circumstances} hut perhaps you care little for 
it ; indeed, any distinction which could be given to 
\oii would add little to your honour.” 
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“ But, as being tbe sign and seal of learning, they 
are valuable/* 

“IVrhups, Mhen a few more years are jiasscd away, 

I may take J>,C.L, to my name, though that degree, 
in the eyes of many, ha$ lost much of its value since 
it was conferred upon that very erudite, moral and 
fe(ding. monarch, Christian VIL, and others like him.” 

Why, truly, it is not very pleasant to feel one.self 
placed on a level with such j but, his soul is before 
another tribunal now, and we will let him rest in 
peace.” 

** Truh,” rejoined Mr. L., is it a fact that your 
sister is to bfi Mrs, Fitzmaurice r” 

** It seems so ; this is a curious world Charles and 
1 were going cut one another’s throats, at one 
time, and now we are to be brothers.” 

“It is somewhat singular; hut the alliance is, on 
many accounts, desirable ; as Mr, F. is to rcwve a 
situation at Caleiittn, and as you mean to retwn to 
India, >ou will be united to your family, which will be 
agreeable to you j but, 1 do not know what 1 vshall 
do when you are gone. I fancy 1 must become an 
M. I*., to drive away melancholy.’* 

Aye, why do you not ? the leading men of the 
county' were talking of offering you the representation 
.‘^Iioiild Sir John take office/' 

** Which 1 dare say he will ; if he does, I certainly 
will not again deny them ; it would appear too much 
like realizing the old proverb.’* 

Sir John did accept a government employment, and 
Mr. li. was returned, by a large majority, to the 
House of Commons, where, like all Hon. Members, 
be sometimes pleased and sometimr^s displeased hi-# 
constituents, by the way in which he voted; for, as he 
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abided by his principles and supported whatever be 
tlwuijht right, he was not likely always to be a 
favtmrite with those who were ever crying*"for change, 
vvithimt considering whether it was expedient. The 
Rev. J\Ir. Leclerc requested his eousin’s peniiission to 
dedicate his work to him; but, it was not published 
until after the author quitted England with his mother 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzimurice. Mr. L. parted with 
ids relations with great regret, and q|!Kle them pro- 
mise to write often : be sent his picture and a very 
polite letter to his uncle, who listened with astonish- 
ment to his son’s descriptiim of Mr. L., and instantly 
wrote an affectionate and grateful letter to him. 

Wliea Mr. L. told Alfred he could repay him 
whenever it was convenient, it was with the wish 
of inducing his cousin to form habits of prudence : 
when Mr. Alfred offered him the money, he refused 
to accept it j and, equally determined) Mr. Alfred sent 
it to ijiiflerent charities in sums of £&Oeach. When 
he returned to Calcutta, he made a full confession to 
his father j and the Lieut -CoL> in no way deficient 
in gratitude, sent his nephew some curious ornaments^ 
which, to the speculator, were worth £15(X), widle to 
the man of taste they Were invaluable. 

Corresponding with these new found relations formed 
the [deasure of his life j and no incident of importance 
ha<l disturbed it, until the death of Gertrude revived 
the most melancholy recollections. Mrs. Leclere had 
been much attached to her, and her death re-called 
his mother's to his memory j the acute sufferings of 
Mr. E. and the misery in which be had involved Ger- 
tnide and his friends, paineil Mr. L., he could not hear 
the villa, and the fatigue of attending business in the 
House of Commons wa.s in.supportaUfe. Dr. M. had de* 
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I’lincd staying with him, being employed in tracing out 
one of Gertrude’s cousins and, unable to endure the 
place, he resolved to quit it and travel for a time. He 
had visited almost the whole of England, and he was 
undecided as to where he should proceed, when he 
saw an advertisement speaking highly of a vessel 
chartered for Nornmndy, which was to call at Jersey. 
After some hesitation he went to the vessel, and find- 
ing her a really^ommodious, although a small, one, 
and the master a respecfable man, he engaged a 
passage for himself and two servants, for Jersey. 
There were three other passengers; hut, the only one 
that excited his attention was a youtig lady, apparently 
not more than six-and-twenty, who was attended by 
her maid. She came on deck after breakftist, and sat 
on the cables which were coiled near the rudder, her 
attendant supported her while one of her hands rested 
on the cotnpanum hatch j her hair was pushed back 
under a large cup which half concealed her face, but 
could not hide its pallid hue, and a very large shawl 
enveloped her attenuated frame. As the vessel was 
but eighty-four tons’ hurtheti, although, as is always 
the case, she carried more than was registered, there 
was not much room to spare, and the passengers were 
frequently in each other’s way j as though by mutual 
consent, they left the lady and her servant one side 
of the after-deck and contented themselves with the 
other. Mr. L. frequently gazed on the young and 
suffering creature, as she lay, almost lifeless, in the 
arms of her attendant; but, when a faint blush co- 
loured her wan cheek, he could not divest himself 
of the idea that he had seen her somewhere. Her 
sunken, but beautiful, blue eyes were familiar to him ' 
whenever she opined them, and the waving of her 
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ringlets, when they escaped from the large cap, re- 
minded him of something he had seen before. As 
she never noticed any one, IVIr. L. did not wish to 
intrude upon her; but, observing her very ill the third 
morning he was on hoard, he handed a glass of red 
port to the servant and requested her to offer it to 
her mistress. She declined it j and, closing her eyea 
as she rejected it, Mr. L. did not press it. In the 
afternoon slic Ufipeared rather bettor, and, wishing to 
ascertain who she w'as, he asked the young woman 
if her lady hud not better have a chair, as the cables 
might be damp. , 

No, 1 thank you, sir,” the young woman answered. 
** there is a piece of board under the cushion, and my 
mistress cannot bear the fatigue of sitting in a chair/' 
VV^hile he spoke to the female he kept his eyes 
ti\ed u[ion her mistress; and, ns the colour flushed 
her cheeks, he became certain that he had seen her. 
She looked distressed by his glances ; he had never 
before stared any female out of countenance j and. 
blushing himself, he hurriedly said, 

“ I beg your pardon, madum ; hut 1 ain convinced 
that I have hail the pleasure of seeing y<m before/’ 
V’^oii must be mistaken, sir,” she faintly articu- 
lated, ‘M have not the least recollci tion of you.” 

“ I may be wrong ; but 1 do not think I am. Did 
I see you at Abingdon some years since 

No, sir, I was never there. 1 have resided at 
C hcUenhaiii and C lifton, aqd I have lived in London 
and at . in Surrey/’ 

“ It was at none of those places that I ever saw 

\»ii/* 

' I have passed much of my time in public placeii; 
\on may have seen me at the theatres or any public 
a-'sendiiy ” 
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madam ; for I seldom go to any/’ 

The young Uuly was silent for an instant, and then 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps you knew me in Wales/* 

Mr. Lecloro started; and immediately said, “1 
remember now — Miss Vernon, the near relative of the 
Ilev. Mr. Morgan.” 

. She bowed her head. 

** Your grandfather?” said Mr. L., in an enquiring 
tone. 

lie died some years ago. I do not recollect you, 
sir/* 

** Probably not ; you were very young then, you 
were talking with your brother when 1 s|>oke to you, 
and I staid all night with iny groom. In the morn- 
ing you told your grandfather you had joined your 
brother in plucking pears and daises.” 

Miss Verrmn smiled faintly. “1 know you now, 
sir, Mr. ” 

^^Leclerc/* said Mr. L. 

“Yes; my dear grandfather often spoke of yon; 
will you excuse me, sir, I cannot talk.” 

Certainly; 1 perceive that you are very ill: when 
your spirits are better, J will do myself the pleasure of 
conversing with you.” 

Miss Vernon spoke little during the day; in the 
evening her servant came to him, and asked if he 
was going to France or Jersey? He replied Uae latter. 

“ I'hen sir, Miss V. must beg you will call on her, 
here is her address; she ^inay be better when she is 

home, now she is not strong enough to converse.” 

“No, certiunly I will have the plea.sure of calling, 
but if she would take a little wine, it would beneft 
her.” 

/ She fears, sir, that it would hurt her head, else 
idle does take it by her doctor's orders.” 
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During the remnintler of the passnge, Miss V. con- 
ftnot! lierself to the small cabin allotted to her, anti 
dkl not come upon deck, until the vessel eiileretl the 
harbour, which, for the size, is good, tuid accouiilod 
very safe. Miss Vernon appeared much stronger, she 
walked without assistaoeo, and spoke cheerfully, a^ 
she said, " 1 will bid you good morning, Mr. L., you 
will, 1 suppose, take up your abode at St. Hclier, I 
reside a short distanc e from it, and you will experience 
little difficulty in finding my abode.” 

Mr. L. bowed. ** Allow me to hold your hand, 
while you descend into the boat; ships are awkwani 
jilaces for ladies.’’ Miss V. smiled, but, before ‘ slu- 
could speak, one of the sailors lifted her down. 

Arrah, fait,” he said, as be jumped o^e^ the bul- 
warks, but the lady ’s as light as a feather ; sure, if 
it w^arn’t for her rigging, she’d be no wheight at all,” 
Mr. L. could not avoid smiling, his hands and gar- 
ments were stained with tar, and Miss Vfs dress bore 
marks of it. 

I must not be offended,*’ she said, when IMr. L. 
seated himself next her, “ he meant no injury ; the 
master told me tie took him from Ireland some time 
ago ; his father had a lishiag vessel once, but had sold 
her, aud become very poor. I have been on board 
before, and he brought me new eggs, and fresh fi>,h 
on several occasions. I asked him once what his 
father had done with his boat ? he half laughed, and 
}i:df cried, as he said, ' Dirty water on him, my lidy, 
by the law, he dhrunk her away.’ ” 

“ A very significant reply. Miss ; his countrymen 
are not deficient in good senbC.” 

/ (), no, and this lad is clever: the lady who owns 

'the vessel did not know what to do with her, and he 
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pickoil his cap to atoms, us he said. * Fait, ma’m, put 
her io your pocket.’ 

“ Very good advice ; Sihips and hcmses just now ate 
at a discount/’ 

liy this time tJiey reached the shore, Mr. L. offered 
Miss V. his arm, but she bade him good day, and was 
assisted in a light spiring cart, by an elderly and re- 
spectable looking man. 

The islands ofMersey, (iuernscy, Alderney and Sark, 
are much less known than they deserve to be; the 
soil of all is fertile, and the air salubrious j Guernsev 
is the largest and finest, but it is not ‘’o valuable an 
Jersey, which is much better cuUivatcfh and more 
populous. The language of the [)eople of the four 
islamla is i'Voch, but their religion is Frotestant, and 
they are within the diocese of the Bishop of Wiiudiester. 
The numl)er of the inhabitants of Jersey, in l7Sd, 
^20,000, it is probably now double that numlicr, as the 
ca|>it{d town of St. Ilelier has increased from four 
hundred houses to seven hundred, anti 'he other pai ifthvs 
have been proportionably enlarged. The (piality of the 
honey produced in Jersey can sciirc^ely be excelled, 
and the fisli and Afield fowl have been pronounced 
matchless by competent judges. Tillage is too much 
neglected, but the cider, which is made from their 
large and well flfl^oiired apples, is superior to much 
that is luadcin England. The dialect of the common 
people is scarcely intelligible, ns they mingle English 
with French words, and they retain the accent of the 
lUlCT, but their manners are simple, and they are 
(dean and industrious. They still kuk great qinnli- 
ties of caps and stockings, and ciirry on a profit :il)le 
trade with Newfoundland and England, and sen I 
many vessels to the Mediterranean, where ihey di>- 
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j)()8e of their cargoes to g^reat ailvanfag-e. The gover- 
nofj who is generally a military oOiccr of rank, 
appointed by the king, and resides in_the castle; a 
hailitf and twelve jurats, preside over the civil adminis- 
tration of the island, which retains the ohl feudal 
forms; justice is mostly well dispensed, and the peo- 
ple are hap[»y and at case. Their prineiprd [dagiie is 
the toads, which in this island are uncommonly large 
and very venomons. During the French R<*volutioii.. 
many persons escaped from t>t.lMaIoand resided there, 
‘and many a French peeress, wlio has slione in the 
dr.iu iiiig - rooms of the unhappy INJarie Antoinette, 
thought lierself happy when sheltered beneath the 
humble roof of the Jersey peasant. 

Mr, L. was pleased that he had visiteil it ; he en- 
gaged apartments at thchoivseof a respectable widow, 
and, a week after his arrival, he left, to pay his promised 
visit to Miss Vernon. Me found her house situated 
in one of the rich vallies with which those island 
abounds ; sheep and other cattle were browsing, and 
the little children, who were minding them, clad in 
dark brown frocks blue aprons, were likewise 
knitting and singing some of the tdd Xorman ballatU, 
which stiU preserve their place in the ineinoriesof the 
common people. Mr. L. caught some words which 
might be rendered, in English, * The king w ill come 
some time, Prepare your lionii< ts, and hrmg wreath*-. 
We will salute him. As did our lords of old, lie the 
name of the -Cartcrets, Ever reiuemliered, Atid Inav 
CoBstirea,’" Ever be true to her king.' Mr. L. gave 
them some silver,, and opened the wicker gate, which 


* The ancient name for Jersey. The CartevcU protected 
Charles II, 
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led to the house, beside which the trees were bending 
with the weight of their luxuriant fruit. 

The game young woman who had attended Mise V. 
admitted him, and ushered him into a room where she 
requested he would wait, while she apprised her mis- 
tress of his arrival. Notwithstanding many changes 
of fortune. Miss V, retained her partiality for net cur- 
tains. tln?y still adorned htjr window^, but the i)lue 
satin and silver ornaments were wanting, nevertheless, 
the room was well furnished. An Indian mat covered 
the floor, and un open piano proved that its mistress 
was not a stranger to harmony. Some gold fish were 
swimming in a large glass globe, and some plain china 
jars contained some fragrant shrubs. A large glass 
was placed over the mantel piece, and facing it were 
two pictures, one of which was an engraving of the 
Last Judgment, and the other, a well painted repre- 
sentation of Badinington-Magnn, the seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort, Gloucestershire. The back window 
commanded a view of the land, which, at the south 
side of Jersey, is level with the sea > and the fresh 
breeze, sweeping over, madg the scene refreshingly 
cool ; a fine cat, who geemed not to feel the burning heat 
of the sun, was ba.sking in its beams, and a Newfound- 
land dog wagged his tail, nnd did not seem to dislike 
Mr. Ijcclerc's occupancy of his mistress’ parlour, but 
when he laitl his hand on a book, w'hich was open on 
a reading- table, the dog jumped through the open 
window, and caught the skirts of his coat. Go 
down,” said Mr. L., glancing at the book, **go down, 
sir;” but the animal would not be appeased until he 
laid the book on the table. As he did so. Miss V. 
entered, and apologized for her absence. 

“1 beg you will not name it. Madam ; but I have 
no objection to lose the company of your dog.” 
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Miss V. smiled^ and threw a bunch of carnations 
\uut of the window, the dog jumped after them, and 
Miss y. then shut it down. Laura wor-g a white mus-^ 
lln <iress^ and a blue silk shawl, although the weather 
was hot ; she had a lace handkerchief thrown over iier 
head, and did not appear too warm. 

"* Had I known you were coming to-day, Mr. L., 1 
would have Ijeen ready to receive you ; [lerhaps you 
will not dislike some of our island cyder.” Although 
not very partial to it, Mr. L. drank some to oblige her, 
aud then said, I fear 1 fatigue you now, you will 
allow me depart, without ttxking lea.” ' 

O, no,” said Miss Vernon j “ 1 am quite myself, 
after these few days* rest j if you have not any more 
agreeable engagement, I shall be gratllied if you will 
favour me with your society, as long as may be co;i- 
venient.” 

IMr. L. hat) his hand on the volume which he bad 
first taken up; Miss V. smiled, us she said, "1 have 
often thought that an author s feelings must be very 
curious, when he sees his own writing in the houses 
of acquaifitances or strangers.” 

Mr. L. looked at the tide, aud smiled. “ Mine were 
even painful, Miss V., when I first saw my first printed 
volume on the library table of a nobleman, whom I 
visited, and I do not see any now without a start ; I 
certainly did not expect to tind any liere.” 

‘'That was my grandfather’s; he never heard any 
work of yours announced but he immediately sent 
for it. 1 am sorry to say that I did not value them as 
I ought, it is only within these five years that I have 
^>Tead your compositions, but they have now become 
; . so familiar to me that 1 do not fee) their author a 
stranger.” 

/ X 2 
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Mr.L. bowed 3 be wished to ask after her brother, 
and grandfather, but, as she did not name them, polite 
ness repressed his curiosity. At the tea-table he was 
inu'oduecd to the Kev. Mr. Lempriere and his wife, 
with whom MissV. said she boarded, and he then 
ttltributed her disinclination to speak of herself to a 
remembrance of suffering, rather than of error, which 
he had at first feared. Mr. Lempriere was the same 
person who had waited for MissV. at 8t. Elelier, and 
the attention they paid to her proved that they re- 
spected her. Mrs. Lempriere was short and thin . 
her voluhilily was excessive, and appeared a terrible 
infliction to Miss V., who leant back in an arm chair, 
and frequently smiled at the lady’s mistakes. It was 
almost impossible to do otherwise, she was English, 
and spoke, or rather murdered, the langujige. 8he 
irnriiedialely became intimate with Mr, L., when 
Miss V. said who he was. 

^*My husband, sir, alass has your books, when be 
can get him, he says you are an equivalent writer.” 

This remark convulsed Miss Vernon, and Mr. Ixf- 
elerc, unable to smother his laughter, turnfd over his 
tea, and, while the old lady was busy in repairing the 
accident, he regained his equanimity. Mr. Lempriere 
was a plain sensible man 3 he was heartily ashamed 
of bis wife’s mistakes, but, as he knew, from experi- 
ence, how vain was the attempt, he never tried to 
correct them. Mrs. Lempriere certainly understood 
grammar wofs 4 ! than any one else ever did, she often 
confounded one part with another, but she was sure 
to misplace the singular and plural of the verb to be. 

I were going to do it/ and ‘ You yvas having it,’ were 
her common inodes of expression, and, if ever she 
suoke ct.rrccUy* it wte by nacre accident. If Mr, Lem- 
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ipriere named grammar, she generally replied, 'Gram- 
inar, my de^ar, grammar was not in fashion when I 
was a gal.’ *Nor when I was a boy, 1 fuppose : but 
I must hold my tongue.’ 

Mr, Leclerc was too well bred and too kind-hearted 
to laugh at involuntary ignorance, but he could nt)t 
suppress his risibility when Mrs. Lemprien’ compli- 
mented him in the oourae of the evening, an ini- 
quitous author, she mt'ant antiquarian; M ss V, did 
not endeavour to suppress her mirth, and -^;rs. Lem- 
pfiere hastily said, ^ 

“What liave J said wrong now. Miss L.iura? I’m 
alass a committing blunders, but 1 do not do much ill 
if I make you laugh.” 

“But I have laughed too much, Mrs, L., I have a 
touch of that horrible pain in niy side, and 1 know it 
will not hear playing with.” 

Mr. Lcclere rose, 

“ You will fatigue yourself too greatly, Miss V., I 
will bill you good evening, and call in a few days to 
enquire after your health.” 

Miss V. said good evening, in a low voice, and 
Mr. L. slowly retraced his steps to his lodgings. An 
Jersey is only twelve miles in length, and eleven, in 
some parts not more than six, miles broad^Mr. Leclerc 
soon made himself acquainted with it, and, as he nei- 
ther admired shooting nor fishing, he felt his time 
hang rather heavy on his hands ; he dined once with 
the governor, and, after the lapse of a month, again 
called on Miss Vernon ; he very much wished to learn, 
yet did not like to ask, what circumstances had taken 
her from Wales to the places she named, and finally 
to Jersey. She was still suffering from indisposition 
but her voice was firmer, and she did not tremble 
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much at every sound as she did when he first saw 
her, but she was dreadfully nervous, and almost fainted 
when the dog unexpectedly licked her hand. 

“ You are quite an invalid,” said Mr. L., when the 
water her attendant gave her restored her self-pos- 
session. 

“Yes, sir; and worse than that, I am conscious 
that it is self-caused ; my ill health and altered for- 
tune are the results of my own imprudence. I am very 
far from well now, but, two years since, no one could 
have supposed I should live one hour after tlie 
other.” 

Laura paused, and her eyes filled with tears j Mr. L- 
felt embarrassed, he knew little of her, and her self- 
condemnation seemed to intimate that she had in some 
way grievously transgressed, lie had never been in 
Wales from the lime that he first saw her there, and 
in thirteen years many changes had taken place, he 
well remembered her, and her venerable grandfather, 
and the tale which he had told him of her father'.s 
turpitude. She was now young, and perhaps had no 
friends to direct her, and she spoke of her altered for- 
tune j he might be able to serve her, and he did not 
need a request. 

I am, of course. Miss Vernon, a stranger to the 
occurrences of your life : if I was ac(iuainted with 
them, I might advise you, or if I can in any way 
assist you, 1 shall be very happy to do so.” 

“ I thank you, sir ; but you have misiidten the im- 
port of my words, they refer to the past, for the future 
I have no fear. £ know you are aware of those cir- 
cumstances, relating to my parents, which, in the eyes 
of the worlds are considered sufficient reason for in- 
sulting the children. I cannot now go into a long 
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detail, but as it is right you should know who you 
\iirti favouring with your coinj>any, when I feel able I 
will relate my history, if so I may terin what I have 
seen and suffered.” 

“ I shall be gratified by listening, Mi *<8 V., but I will 
take iny departure now, you will h.ive gained strength 
when I eall again.” 

Miss V^. pressed him to take some refreshinent, hut he 
dechned>and, wishing to inspect the adjoining i'^lands* 
he walked down to the liarbour, where he found the 
ship in which he had sailed from London, and, as the 
master was waiting for a freight, Mr Leclerc engaged 
her f<;r two months. Mr. Leclerc passed that time in 
visiting the three islands, and as it was tlten the end 
of October, he was landed at Cherbourg, intending t(» 
pass the winter in Paris. Ue wrote to his landlady, 
requesting her to keep the aimrtments for him, ns he 
vShould see her again in the spring, and sent a polite 
note to Miss Vernon, informing lier of his intention 
of returning to the island in the succeeding year. 

France had been then several years under the sway 
of Louis XVIII., but change of dynasty had not 
smothered the miserable restless wish for tumult and 
disorder that bus for so many years characterized t'ae 
people. Mr. Leclerc was a man of rank, ami the 
saloons of the Tuileries were no longer •attractive, 
when he reflected what hud been the death of the 
valiant, and some of them the good, descendants of the 
ancient nobility. All the places of public entertain- 
ment in France, and the rest of the Continent, an; kept 
open on the afternoon of the Sunday; the Louvre, and 
the palace of V'ersailles, are shown to the people, and 
the celebrated fountain at St. Cloud, on that day. This 
is the system which some of our moralists would 
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introduce aniongst us, but, while wo hear a {^^reat deal 
of the decorous habits of the French people, and their 
progress in civilization, no one, I believe, w(»iild wish 
to view it here. The French are more polished than 
their English neighbours; but let us rather retain our 
bluntncss and vulgarity than have refinement accotn- 
panied with barricades, tumults, states of siege, and 
the other adjuncts of French improvement. So thought 
^Ir. L., when, sufficiently tired of France, and its cer- 
tainly decopiious people, he left it in April, for Jersey. 
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iMil. Lkclkbc called on Miss V. ii fortnight tifter‘his 
return, and was gratified at witnessing the amend- 
ment of her health. She was disencumhered of her 
wraps. Slip received Mr. Lcclerc with a smile, and 
thanked him for his punctuality. Mr. L. soon re- 
minded her that she had promised to relate the events 
of her life j and said that, if she felt herself erjual 
to the task, he should c.'steem himself favoured by 
her conlideiicc.” 

Laura laid her hand on her forehead, and, after a 
short pause, said, ** You are acquainted with the liifl- 
tory of my family up to the time when you first saw 
any of them. Shortly after that period, my dear 
grandfather declined very much j he was ndt capable 
of discharging his duties, and that circumstance greatly 
distressed him. For the last three months of his life 
he was confined to his room ; and, during that time, be 
most earnestly impres.sed upon my brother and my- 
self the necessity and duty of* ‘ Serving our Creator 
jn the days of our youth/ Alas ! I grieve to think that 
we, both forgot that injunction. We were both at- 
•taehed to our grandfather, and his death nearly dis- 
tracted us ^ it was a long time before my aunt could 
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console us; she trietl to do so, though she was her- 
self greatly afflicted. By my gramlfather’s death, the 
curacy became vacant j and many regretted him } his 
piety and his kindness had been felt, and so was his 
loss. The really estimable Christian minister does 
ever command respect from all whose good opinion 
is of any importance j and even the profligate will 
not dare to impugn his conduct, however they may 
ridicule it. My grandfather, perhaps, mentioned his 
rector to you j he spoke of him us he once was, a 
fashionahle man atid fond of high society ; but years 
and e\ents had changed his character, and the rapid 
progress of sectarianism in Wales roused his zeal for 
the Establishment, of which he was a minister. He 
came down as soon as he was informed of my grand- 
father's death, and intimated his intention of residing. 
The rectory was wholly inadequate to the accommo- 
dation of his family j and, except ours, there was no 
other residence, in or near the parish, at all fit for 
him. He is one of a high fiiniilyj but he ah^ays 
treated niy grandfather as an equal j and be proposed 
to my aunt to become her tenant, she occupying such 
part of the house as best suited her. Unfortunately 
for us, my aunt did not accede to this arrangement ; 
she wished to go to London, in order that Augustus 
and 1 might receive such an education as she thought 
suitable to us : and, as the rector much wished for 
the house, he paid her £ 1800 , with a contingent sti- 
pulation that if, when of age, my brother and I did 
not approve the sale. We were to return the money, 
and he was to resign the estate. 

Six months after Mr. Morgan’s decease, we left j I w.'is 
just fifteen when 1 revisited London i and, as I had left it 
very young, it was entirely new to me ; my aunt engaged 
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jipartnients at lironipton, and we were perfectly con- 
ifirued. Mrs. Vernon’s health was never good, and 
as she could not bear the idea of parting with me, 
and WHS undecided where to send my brother, she 
requested me to write to Mr. Melsom, an oUl friend 
of Capt. Vernon’s. He came and soon removed my 
aunt’s uneasiness : he would send Augustus to the 
wsame school where his sons were 3 and Miss Melsora 
should call, she would name such masters as my aunt 
might thitik I required. Miss Melsom came and en- 
tirely captivated me. I had never before seen a London 
fashifinable lady, and, in addition to her address and 
manners, jMiss Melsom was very beautiful, and pos- 
sessed an almost syren voice. She was then seven- 
teen, she talked of her masters, wished that she was 
emanci|iided fr»m them, blamed her mother for re- 
taning them, and, finally, recommended eight or ten 
for as many different accompli.slimcnts. * No, 'said 
my aunt, * Laura is not to learn dancing, it tends to 
dissipation, and I do not approve of it ; neither shall 
she be tormented with modelling, we do not expect 
or wish ladies to become artists, though it is an 
adjunct of drawing, still I do not admire it. If you 
will take the trouble to request your music master to 
attend, I shall feel obliged j of foreign hingnogefl, she 
knows as much as will benefit her ; but, you may 
send a German teacher : the writings of the people are 
so generally unexceptionable that I should wish her 
to peruse them.* You will believe that 1 paid little 
attention to German^ I found it very difficult, and 1 
\yas too thoughtless to take much trouble with any- 
thing. Miss Melsom often visited us. She was with 
us when my aunt was attacked by the illness from 
which she never recovered 5 and her deeply regretted 
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death left me and niy brother under the care of Mr. 
Mel-^oitu whom she requested to act as our guardiafi. 
My brother had not spent much of his time with my 
aunt } but, I was then nearly eighteen, and was sen- 
sible of her loss. Whatever might have been her 
failings in youth, in her latter years she was one of 
the best and kindest of relations, I did deeply mourn, 
and it was very long before 1 again experienced plea- 
sure from anything. About nine months after her 
decease, Caroline persuaded me to go with her and 
Mrs. Molsom to a fashionable auction room j where, 
among other articles, some Italian paintings were to 
be sold. One was bighly praised ; Caroline directed 
my attention to it, and requested my opinion of it. 
•^All the critics have shown their taste by admiring 
it, n(uv do, dear Laura, prove yourself to be one, by 
finding a fault/ was the observation which she ad- 
dressed to me. I looked at it for a few minutes, and 
my country education enabled me to detect its faulty 
it was supposed to be early spring ; yet tivc leaves of 
the mulberry tree, which figured in the piece, were 
drawn a dark green, and I remarked this to Miss M. 
My judgment was undisputed, and 1 was solicited to 
inspect other pictures. I did so. I was praised, flat- 
tered, and became partM to the burry and bustle of 
the scene. 

" I generally went with Miss M., but it was not 
until my rother left his academy, and a profession 
was spoken of, that I thought of asking Mr. Melsom 
to wh^ sum we were entitled under the wills of my 
grandfather and aunt* He briefly answered, £7000 
invested in India bonds, bearing interest at £5 per 
cent., and free of property tax, and £8567, five 
per cents., part of that subject to be returned to the 
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Rector of , if you disapprove of the agreement 

entered into by your aunt. Of tliis sum^ your grand- 
father leaves your brother £*2000, and your aunt 
directs me to sell fifteen India bonds, aiTd appropriate 
the money to his advantage, in the way 1 think best. 
"J o me and to Augustus this large sum appeared an 
inexhaustiide one^ we were nearly unacquainted with 
the use of money, for, though, in VVules, my ever 
lamented grandfather made us the dispensers of hia 
bounty, with the laudable motive of implanting charity 
in our hearts, yet a small sum there purchases neces- 
saries in abundance, and Augustus and 1 concluded 
our iljousands hundreds of thousands. He much 
ivishcd to enter the army, and thU agreed with my 
aunt's wis<^hcs, she had many friends in Madras, and 
she wished him to procure an appointment there. 
This, at tlie time, was difficult, nty brother was too 
impatient to w’ait, and insisted that Mr. M. should 
purchase him an ensigney in a regiment then stationed 
at Brighton. His wishes were complied with, and 
my brother, at the age of seventeen, entered into gay 
society, with no one to guide or direct him. 1 entered 
fully intf) the dissipation of the Melsoriis, 1 took lessons 
in dancing, from an eminent teacher, and, as 1 w^as 
told that I graced a bnll-roouij it was frequently my 
resort. 1 chose what ornaments I wished, and was 
never witliout money or its value. Mr. M. generally 
gave me what I asked for, or, if he refused. Miss M. 
bore evidence to the truth of my statement, and 
tradesmen gave me unlimited credit upon Caroline's 
as.surance that, when I was twenty-one, they would 
‘be settled with.” 

" Stop here,” said Mr. Lcclerc; ''so much speaking 
Tfiay inju^® You, and the character of the Melsoms is 
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well known to me. You are not the only heiress who 
bpiS reason to regret her knowledge of them. Of Mr. 
Melsom's origin » 1 know nothing, but 1 have heard 
curious details 3 however, as they are uncorroborated, 
I will pass them by ; but he is not a man of property, 
and lives by swindling. Annong so many thousands of 
merchants as England contains, we must expect to meet 
w^ith some whose conduct disgraces their class. Mr. 
W. Melsom is a large ship-owner, masters of ships are 
generally men of low origin, but who, by perseverance 
and ability in their profession, amass money; labour- 
ing under the misfortune of a confined education, they 
are incompetent to fill any but a maritime station, and 
many of them, not possessing sufficient property to 
purchase the whole of a ship, w'ill buy an eighth, or a 
fourth, of a Mr. Melsom, on the condition of being ap- 
pointed master. In this situation, a man, as minor 
owner, is entirely in t'he power of the superior, and 
Mr. Melsom has defrauded several industrious men, in 
a scandalous manner. lie receives £ 1600 , £ 1800 , or 
£ 3000 , for part of a ship, he receives the freights, and 
gives cash occasionally to lull any suspicions which 
may be excited, and when, at tlie end of four or five 
years, the unfortunate part owner insists upon a set- 
tlement, he is ordered to give up his register, and seek 
his redress in a court of Chancery. 1 could relate some 
illustrative instances, but I will not interrupt the thread 
of your narrative ; some other time I will (leliiil them 
if the relation should be agreeable to you. Now 1 
will take my leave, and do myself the pleasure of 
spending lo-morrow evening with you. ’ 

Mr. Leclerc was punctual, and Miss V. resumed, as 
follows: 

“ 1 should weary yuti, were I to detail all the 
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travagancics into which I plunged 5 u few will serve 
to e4>iivince you that 1 was in a dangerous situation. 
The furniture and ornaments of the rooms which I 
occupitd were not to my taste, and I had them eni» 
bclli^-hed in the most expensive style ; my own apparel 
was the richest I could procure j and, that nothing 
might he wanting, I had my own horse and footman, 
although Mr. Melsom kept up a large establishment. 
My brother and his dissipated companions frequently 
joined our parties, and 1 lived in a continual whirl of 
folly and amusement. The appointnieht which had 
been solicited for Augustus was at last eonferred,‘and 
he left England, for Madras, when 1 iftis not quite 
twenty years of age : after his departure, 1 becante 
strongly attached to card-playing. This was owing 
to a remark of Miss Melsom, who said that I had better 
change some onumjents I w’Ore, ‘ You shouh) dress, 
Laura, to attract the gentlemen, not to please your- 
self j it is time for you to think of a change — after 
one or two-and-twenty, you will be said to be on the 
old piaids’ list,' I listened with impatience, ‘ Dress 
for a husband !’ the idea was humiliating, and I neg- 
lected myself, and played at cards to show my con- 
tein[it of such advice,” 

'*Then, like the heroine of one of our novels, you 
had no wish to be offered for sale.” 

No, Mr. Leclerc, I ever felt the greatest con- 
tempt for that class of fortune-hunters who seek 
females of property, merely on that account } and I 
did not suppose that any gentleman of honourable 
principles would very highly estimate a female who 
would marry him because he olfcred hintself, and 
could support her 3 while perhaps her lap-dog was un 
object of greater interest to her. I was ever very 
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prou(l> and I could not, for an instant, take the 
trouble of acting contrary to iriy natural sentiments : 
I could not lower myself so much in my own esti- 
*tuation as to dissemble my feelings, and, if I ilien 
acted precipitately, experience has given me no reason 
to regret my decision. In one respect, 1 was very 
wrong, 1 played cards until I became a gamester, 
and 1 have jjat from eleven to three speculating, and 
atlernately winning and losing. Next to cards, dancing 
was my favourite pursuit, and — I must not extenuate 
— my Sunday evenings were generally so spent. Some 
early recollections would obtrude themselves, and the 
Ciilculiition of the card-table could not elTectually 
banish them, but, in the crowd and glare of the ball- 
room, reflection was hushed, and I entered without 
scruple into the amusements of the, evening. Of 
course, when retiring I was too wcared to recollect 
that I ought to solicit the protection of my Creator, 
and, while the morning saw me languidly seeking a 
few hours’ repose, the afternoon witnessed my rising 
unmarked by any act of devotion. Yet all this. time 
1 fancied myself an exemplary Christian. 1 would cut 
up cambric handkerchiefs for caps, and give them 
away ; 1 subscribed to various charictics, and went to 
church so regularly that the Venerable Archdeacon 
who officiated was congratulated on the piety of his 
hearer — 1 bought tracts^ and gave them away, saying 
thatl was the descendant of a clergyman, and knew 
that they were in general properly written — I attended 
missionary meetings, but this was not enough : I 
went further: I was a regular communicant.” 

Mr. Leclerc started. 

“What was If’ 4md Laura in a tone of bitter- 
ness. 
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“ Pray go on.** 

. No : what, sir, is your opinion then of nn conduct 
It does not become me. Miss WriTon, to judge 
any one ; my own failings reejuire ample condemna- 
tion and correction.” 

“ Your charity, sir, will not allow you to speak of 
my errors in the terms they merit 3 but I was not 
intentionally a hypocrite, I did not give myself time 
to think, pleasure fascinated me, and I eagerly availed 
myself of its glittering, but unsubstantial, enjoyments. 
Actuated by the whim of the moment, I advertised 
for a Companion, shortly after I first commenced rny 
extravagant mode of lining} and the person whom 
I engaged was a iMi'JS Kolfe. The marriage of her 
brother, a dissenting preacher, had obliged her to 
seek for a situation, and mine was the first tliat offere«I. 
vShe remained with me but for a short time, she could 
not countenance my absurdities, and her advice so 
much offended nje that 1 retjucste<l her to seek 
another abode. After she left, 1 saw nothing of her 
until, one morning, my maul Jjrought me a letter ; it 
was very respectfully worded, and the substance of it 
was that her broihtT had injured his health, by over 
exertion in his professional duties, and was then re- 
ceiving medical advice ; his wife was likewise danger- 
ously ill, and could not survive, unless removed to a 
milder climate. They hud not money to meet the 
extra and unavoidable expenses, and if I would lend 
them £10, it would be repaid in six monlbs, and, by 
^lending it, I should confer the greatest possible, favour 
w'hich would be ever felt, and gratefully acknowledged. 

I had not the sum then by me, £0 was all I posses- 
sed, and that I might have given her,* but I had pro- 
*4i)ised to make one of a brilliant party at the house of 
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Mrs. Milsonrs father, and had ordered a crape hand- 
kerchieJ for the occasion. This was to be £5, and, ^if 
1 gave Miss Rt>lfe the money I had, I could not pay 
for that j 1 re-read the letter, and carelessly told my 
servant that 1 would enquire, and, if I was satislicd, i 
would call,” 

“ And you did," said Mr.Leclcrc, hastily, 

'‘1 did not: was it astonishing that 1 shouhl forget 
alHiction and distress, when receiving the adulation of 
flattery, and mingling with the gay?” 

Cio on/* said Mr. Leclerc. 

An incident, trivial in itself, first awoke me from 
the lethargy into which pleasure had lulletl me. 
Mr. Milsom had invited a large party j several of the 
younger sons of the nobility, in town, were among the 
cxpccU'd guests, and every preparation was made to 
receive tlion with splendour. After tossing over all 
mv jewellery, 1 found none to please me, and 1 was 
uhout to send for some, when 1 remembered a suite 
of pearls and diamonds, which the Martpiess Aulaire- 
ville had brought from France, and which he gave to 
my mother, when she became as she thought, his wife. 
Aft(T throwing every article from my drawers and 
wardrobe, I could not find one of the armlets, and, as 
a last hope, 1 examined a desk, of which I had taken 
great care, because it was my grandmother’s. I opened 
a parcel, and a broach, which I had once worn with 
delight, fell out. My mother’s hair was enclosed in it, 
and on the gold back were traced the words, “Seek 
ye after God,” and while your body moulders in the 
dust, ** your soul shall live.” This small memorial of 
better and hap]>ier d«^y« awakened dormant reflections, 
and 1 felt half iiMs(ilied! to give way to them, and re> 
fuse joining the party in the sidflon. I certoiul) should 
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have remained in my own room, hail not Caroline 
rallied me on my melancholy^ and compelled me to 
accompany her, under the threat of telling^Sir George 
Peters that I was in love with him. There was no 
ground for this assertion, but I knew Miss Milsnui, 
after six years’ acquaintance, andl did not wish he r to 
make me appear ridiculous. I was not in my usual 
spirits, I sat down to play whist, but I could not banish 
the suggestion that the card-table was not the most 
fit place to seek God. ' You are not paying attention, 
Laura,’ said Mr. Mclsom, who was my partner. 'No, 
sirj I was just thinking that as cards were invenird 
for the amusement of an idiot,* we do not show our- 
selves ver)- wise in making them a study.’ ‘Bless mi‘, 
said an old lady, in an under tone, *has Miss Vernon 
lost to-night r This observation roused rny resent- 
ment, and 1 proposed to substitute speculation— our 
opponents consented] I played some time, and, count- 
ing my fish, found 1 vviw the winner of £180. 1 rost\ 

and, saying I intended to dance, quitted the tabic, with 
the resolution, which I have kept, never again to play 
for money. Time, which renders us wiser, reveals miniy 
things ;’l thought I perceived a growing coolness from 
the Melsoms towards me, and I retaliated by con- 
fining myself to my own apartments. I had attairu'd 
twenty, but I did not wish to be teazed with trailcs- 
men’s bills, and I requested Mr. Milsom to settle them 
He did so, and, as I began to acquire a taste for rend- 
. ing. I did not enter so much into company as usual, 


• ^ Charles VI. of France. I am not ccrlain that J have nol 
borrowed the obtervotion, if I have» it is not intontionally, Inti 
haring read a great deal, I cannot my whether my id«w 

are original or acquired. 
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My broach 6ti)l tormented me, and I skipped over the 
Spectator and Rambler, because they were instructive 
reading, that wtis a laudable pursuit. Still, to use a 
sea phrase, 1 steered clear of devotional books, I very 
readily adopted the opinion that they rendered people 
melancholy, and were therefore unfit for the perusal 
of any but religious persons, whose professions re- 
quired them to be grave.” 

I seldom heard from my brother — gentlemen 
have better employment than corresponding with 
their female relatives ; but Augustus at last wrote 
to me, to please himself, lie said that he wanted 
nioney, and should be gratified if I would send him 
£^000 } and, when he was of age, he would give it 
me back. As to the house in Wales, he left me to 
act as 1 chose with respect to that, and, if 1 wished 
the rector to retain it, he was perfectly agreeable. 1 
had felt hurt by my brother’s neglect, and I ileter- 
uiiued to send him the money, to prove that I was 
unlike him. When Mr. Melsom returned from the 
city, I went down to him, and told him I had iinme- 
<U{itc occasion for £‘•2000. He repeated the sum, 
and, raising his eye- brows, said ; — ** You have acted 
improj)erly — I have intended to speak to you on pecu- 
niary matters long ago. In forbearing to intrude 
among people of rank and wealth, you have shown 
some sense. Had you been any way careful, you 
need not have lavished your money as you have : 
there are now but £ 1^00 left, belonging lo you.” I , 
was overcome, and sat like a statue ; but 1 soon reco- 
vered, and asked him how it could be possible that I 
had spent £10,867 in thi^years and a half ? Mr. Mel- 
som answered by:i|in^t|6$iit a number of bills, among 
which were his which he charged me £400 
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per annum for my boards and the use of the apart* 
iioents which I occupied. 1 am no arithmetician, bnt 
I knew enough to see that the bills wer^ rightly cal- 
culated, though the charges were exorbitant. My 
horse was charged £600, and that Mr. Milsom pur- 
chased for me. I could not but teJI him thatf if I did 
not know better, he did, and thUt, as my guanliaa, he 
ought to have corrected niy folly. To this he i*eturn- 
ed no answer, and 1 left him greatly enraged. 

In the evening I received a note from him, in 
which he said that £200 were due to him f<> • the half 
year which had expired since I attained ;nij and 
^that the bills he sent most be settlej^J, or I s louUl be 
sued upon them ] and finally, that as, in consequence . 
of the ruin of my fortune, I could no longer re.nain in 
his family, he begged me to make my arrangements 
for quitting it as soon as might be convenient. I ran 
to Caroline’s dressing-roopi with this letter in my 
hand, and, throwing it down, asked her how I should 
answer it ? ‘‘By complying with its request. It is 
folly for you. Miss Vernon, to think, for the future, of 
associating with us j and I suppose you would not 
like to be a humble friend.’' My face flushed with 
passion — Caroline at the time wore a necklace which 
I had given her, and several elegant ornaments which 
decorated the room had been purchased by me. I 
smiled contemptuously, and returned to my room. 
Never was I so strongly tempted to do wrong. Miss 
Melsom had told Sir George Peters tlmt 1 was attached 
to him ^ bother commuoication had produced quite 
.a contrary effect to that which she aiiticipate<l. He 
said he should ever thank her most fervently for 
informing him of his good and that be should 

take the first opportunity of availing himself of it. He 
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'Jircctly wrote me this letter, which I received but 
that morning.'’ 

Miss V. handed Mr. Leclerc two letters, and he 
read them both. 

“ My dflflr Miss Vernont 

“ I know that I mmt often appear ridioulous, but T beseeeh 
you, on occa«ion, to judge me mercifully. Your friend hag 
most kindly informed me that I have found more favour with you 
than any other of your numerous admirers. I hiwl not the vanity 
to aspire to your hand ; but this intimation has given me hope ; 
and, w>th every seiitimont •f the most sinc<'re attachment, I offer 
you my hand an<^ fortune. What that is I need lUit wiy ; but, if 
you will condescend to receive my addresses, giving me die hope 
that you will one day shiue it, you will confer the greatest happi- 
iK's** on, 

“JMy dear Miss Vernon, 

“ Your ever most truly attached, 

“ and faithful servant, ' 

4r 

“Gkoroi: Peters.” 


“ Sir, 

I have perused 3'our letter with the greatest astonish- 
ment— 1 am convinced that no part of my conduct ever appeared 
calculated to induce you to write such an one. If Miss Melsom 
has nol; been actuated by some malignant motive, she certainly 
has been by that fatal spint of jest which so often produces incal- 
culable mischief. She has groiwly and shamefully misled you, 
and has acted a most unfriendly part by rtc. Had she so spoken 
of me to a gentleman of lees honour than yourself, my peace and 
reputation might have been lot ever destroyed. Allow me to say. Si r 
George, that I shall always be proud to rank you among the num' 
Iwr of my friends : but the respect I feel for you, and my gratitude 
to you for your noble conduct, will not suffer me to deceive you. It 
has ever been my that no female ought to receive the 

attentions of any un1(?ss she entertains for him a dis- 

tinguishing prefercnce-r^at preference I do not feel for you ; and, 
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in unequivocally declining your offered honour, I beg you will 
favour me by believing that I express my re^ sentiments, and 
Am only wish that, w'ilh a lady more deserving than myself, you 
may find that happiness wliicb you have honoured me by sup- 
posing I could confer. 

I am, sir, 

“ Ilc8}»ectfally and ohediently, 

“ Your favoured serviuit, 

“Laoii.v Vkhnon/^ 

'' Poor Sir Geor^ T' said Mr Leclerc, rctuniiiig 
the letter j “ such an answer waa enough to rouse his 
anger !’* ' 

** Which I believe it did, but not towards me, as 
you will hear. I knew that, if Caroline was not 
attached to the baronet, she would not refuse him ; 
and I read his letter in a curious frame of mind. I 
should mortify her, and gratify rny revenge, by ucoopt- 
ing his addresses : but these rellections soon ded, and 
my better feelings became predotniii'int. I was not 
partial to Sir George Peters : and I felt that it \vould 
be most unworthy meanness in me to take ailvatitagc 
of his open-hearted frankness, to suit my own conve- 
nience, and to gratify my private malice, I therefore 
wrote the letter which you have read, and then lonhetl 
over the bills which Mr. Melsom hail sent me. They 
amounted to £ 7 ^^^ } uud, shuddering at the situation 
in which I was then, I threw myself on the floor, and 
at last cried myself to ‘'leep. AJy servant knocked 
repeatetily ; but, ns I refused to adroit licr, she was 
compelled to retire. The next morning I was unable 
to think at all} and, to relieve my mind, I ordered 
my maid to attend me. i strolled along, my thoughts 
confusedly agitating my brain. When, in a retired part 
of a held, a gi[>sy accosted me. 
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* Oh, ninrm,’ oxclaimctl, niy servant, ‘do let me hove 
my fortune told,’ I nodded, and, after she had mut- 
tered over some nonsense, the woman turned to me, 
and begged 1 would make a trial of her skill. As, 
with these creatures, all is guess, they sometimes 
guess^ right} but, unfortunately for her skill, the 
gipsy made one gnind* mistake. I was uneasy about 
my mother, and not without reason; for she was 
very ill. 1 should soon i>c married and should be the 
mother of nine children, and I should be happy ; but, 
a near relation would <lie a violent death : whether 
it was male or female the fates said not. This last 
expression excited my risibility, and the first gave me 
no very high opinion of the sjbil’s divination. 1 
gave her a half-crown, and returned to Mr. M.’s, to 
to consider how 1 should net. It was now that 1 
found the benefit of those instructions which my 
dear grandfather had so unremittingly given me > and 
1 was enabled to form plans and execute them with 
u resolution that has often surprised me. 1 sought 
for, and obtained, respectable apartments, and sent 
my trunks there. I wrote to Mr. Melsom, saying, 
that I should leave the furniture which I had pur- 
chased, and, as it vi as valuable, it was quite sufiioent 
to pay him the £*200 be claimed, the other bills I 
would settle when convenient. To this he returned 
a very polite answer, said he should always be happy 
to see me, and a great deal more verbiage. 1 tore 
tilt letter to atopis ; and, from that time until now, 
i have never seen any of the Melsom family. I wrote 
to my brother and related the truth, begging him to 
avoid my errors, and to try to make bis pay suffice, 
sent £100, nnd, as t' minutely explained my situation, 
^Knew he could not receive any more from me. I 
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fancied myself a great economist ; ^'ut, so bad an 
one WHS I that I spent £100 in seven weeks. I de- 
tained iny maid until she procured a situation j and^ 
proud as I was, I could not disguise from myself the 
fact that I must seek for one for myself. But, what 
was 1 Hi for, my education and situation in life 4 )laced 
me above a menial station, even if my form had been 
by nature fitted for it ; and the little attention which 
I had paid to any branch of knowledge prevented 
my having sufficient acquaintance with it to enable 
n)c to tench it. After meditating for some time, I 
resolved to seek for some respectable school where 
1 could be received an inmate and attain the instruc- 
tion of the masters who attended. 1 was soon suited ^ 
but, I was surprised at the low charge— £UX) per 
annum. 1 thought they must loose; but, 1 soon 
began to see things through a different medium. 1 
paid unremitting attention to my teachers, and it was 
at this time that I first read any of your works. I 
soon became captivated by them, and never laid one 
down until I had read it through } and, you must 
permit me to offer you my thanks for the improve* 
incut 1 made.’* 

** I am glad of if,” said Mr. Leclerc, gravely; but 
I do not know how it is attributable to me.*' 

“ The Almighty gave you genius by which yoh 
acquired talent, it then depended upon yourself to 
apply it to benAcial uses, or the contrary. U has 
been remarked that abstinence from evil is only 
negative virtue ; if so, possessing abilities, but allow* 
ing them to sleep, must be positive evil ; since no one 
can tell what influence might not have been produced 
over the mind and heart by a judicious literary pro- 
duction, moral paintings, or any of (hose works w^bich 
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Strike the eye and charm the understanding. You 
might have neglected your talents; and, contented 
with competency, have slumbered through life in in- 
glorious ease. Where then, would have been the 
many whose dispositions have been amended nnu 
passions corrected by the perusal of your writings'? 
They would have remained in a state of wickedness 
and folly, and you have been most culpable before 
your Creator. Itut, \ou chose the better way ; you 
cultivated the talents with which He had entrusted 
you ; you shed the light of science on the world ; and 
threw around the moral doctrines of the Ciospcl a per- 
suasive eloquence w'hich iasciuated the senses ; while 
the mind was compelled to acknowledge and to feci 
the truth of your reasoning. At the time that I read 
your works, f did not think that I should ever have 
the pleasure of conversing with you, their author ; 
but, now that f have, I must bear evidence to the 
good you have effected. You wrote, 1 read, 1 was 
convinced and I was instructed.” 

**1 am most happy to hear it. Whenever I feel 
tny spirits flag, or am tempted to indulge dissatis- 
faction, I will remember what 3'ou have now said, and 
prosecute tny studies and employments with redoubltMl 
energy. I have often thought of the promissory in- 
junction, ‘ Cost thy bread on the waters, and after 
many days thou shalt find it ngain.’ When 1 published 
those books, fifteen vears ago, 1 little expected that 
such an one os yourself would bear testimony to their 
usefulness.’* 

** Not I alone j but, many with whom they have 
become the subjects of discussion. My chief pleasure 
was rending them, but too often, prone to extremes, 1 
severely injuried my health by the intensity with 
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which I studied. I rarely retired bdbrc twelve and 
^ rose aj:jain at five, until my spirits became too effete 
to endure it, aad I was compelled to discontinue my 
reading. J'hc tradesmen so tcazed melbr their bills 
that I paid them in fitll ; and then all that remained 
of my once considerable fortune was £300. My trin- 
kets hud cost me about £40(K), as, for these 1 hod no 
further use, 1 sold them for £1300, and thought myself 
fortunate in obtaining that for them. I then knew a 
little more of buying and selling than X did when I 
purchased them, I did not hear from mf brother? 
and I wrote to him directly I was engaged as gover- 
ness by a higlily respectable family. 1 knew that the 
interest of £1600 would not support me, and I thought 
it better to procure a situation, while I hatl some pro* 
perty of jny own, than to wait until I had none, when, 
if I was ever so uncomfortable, 1 should be obliged to 
submit. It was not with very pleasant reflections that 
1 undertook the irksome task of instructing in a family 
where my pupils were spoilt and proud, and their 
parents contradictory and ridiculous. The first time I 
heard fr(»m Augustus was when he returned to chum 
his £2000, which, by the will of our grandfather, he 
could nut have until he was twenty-one. He directly 
confirmed the sale of the Welsh estate to the rector, 
and, as I had not the money to re-purchase it, even 
if I had wished, I acquiesced ; and, for some time, 
my brother called regularly every week to enquire 
alter my health ; then a fortnight elapsed, at length 
there wiis a total cessation of bis visits ; and I was 
left, for several months, to conjecture the cause* 
During the interval. Sir G. Peters, who had ascertained 
where I was, renewed his offefd, oikI, when 1 peremp- 
torily interdicted the subject, he left me, to torture 
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Miss Melsom. You, «ir, most likely may know whose 

wife she is/* 

** toor girl, I do." 

** Yes, with all her faults Caroline deserved a better 
fiite. Sir George was the projector of that fatal mar- 
riage, and she has to thank her own cruel and un- 
friendly conduct for her present misery. The neg- 
lected wife of a man but too justly condemned, the 
unhappy Caroline lingers miserably through life." 

If blue eyes want expression, they certainly possess 
sweetnes#! Miss V.’s did in an eminent degree, and 
she blushed as she wiped away the tears that ob- 
scured their meaning. 

** Sir George," she continued, exulted in the suc- 
cess of his scheme, and says that her punishment 
would operate as a caution ; she had caused him con- 
siderable unhappiness, and deserved to suffer some : 
but I could not refrain from telling him that he bad 
greatly injured himself by causing the misery of 
another. He replied that she should not have played 
with his peace, and left me» enraged that I would not 
rejoice at her affliction. He came one evening, and 
asked me when^I bad seen -Lieut. Vernon ? 1 said not 
for three months. Had 1 given him money } 1 had. 
Was I aware of the use which he bad made of it } ' To 
what do you allude, Sir George V ‘ Why, Madam, an 
affair of gallantry has detained him from you.' ‘ An 
affair of gallantry V Gracious Heaven ! by w^hat per- 
version of human intellect, is it that men speak in 
terms so light of crimes that involve families in ir- 
redeemable distress, and draw down the vengeance 
•of offended Heaven upon a guilty nation ! Pardon me 
if 1 seem to speak tiafsb terms — £ have but too 
^much reason. Capt. Harvey was the victim of an 
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improdenf marriage : ia his fortieth year he became 
acquainted with a young female daz/dingly beautiful, 
and but too much accomplished, she was scarcely 
eighteen when he married her, and he*1>ut too early 
discovered his indiscretion. It was not to be imagined 
that, where so great a disparity of years existed, there 
would be many feelings in unisem, and, as a husband, 
Capt. Harvey was wretched. If he secluded her from 
society, she mocked his care, and openly derided his 
. authority ; and when at Portsmouth, where she met my 
brother, her conduct towards Colonel PhilUj)s was so 
glaring that no man but himself could have over- 
looked it. Indeed so reckless was she that a Miss 
Manvers, the mistress of Lieut. Ellison, refused to 
admit her to her society.” 

Mr, Leclerc sighed when Mis* V, referred to Ger- 
trude, but she did not notice his emotion. 

My unfortunate brother became entangled by this 
bad woman; she had abandoned her husband and 
children, and been residing with him at Dulwich for 
five rnonibs. Capt. Harvey had met and challenged liiin, 
they fought, and the Captain was mortally wounded. 
All this Sir George told me, the gipsy’s prophecy rush* 
ed into my mind, I thought I saw my brother tried for 
murder, and the scaffold and its horrid apparatus was 
present to my view, I wildly implored Sir George to 
save liim, and the Baronet wag much affected when-he 
said it was impossible. Be calm, your brother is 
so dangerously wounded that, though he may linger 
for weeks, he can never recover. Why should you 
wish that he should ? although juries in these ^cases 
are generally indulgent, no jury could acquit him, 
coming before them as the murderer of the husband 
of the woman whom he has led into error. 
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Leclerc, nay rash brother was the victim of that 
woman ; but I will not dwell on this wretched 
part of ray life. Auf^stus was conveyec^ to St. 
George’s hospital, and there 1 saw him. The Coroner’s 
jury had returned a venlict of wilful murder, and I 
leave you to judge what were iriy feelings, when 
the death of my brother, in a charitable receptacle, 
appeared desinible. I resigned my employment that 
1 might be able to attend to him, but for some time 
he rejected nil my attentions. One of the surgeons 
knew me, and I obtained an order which admitted me 
daily; his mind was in a fearful state, and the impati- 
ence he manifested was appalling. What did we wish 
him to live for ? even if he escaped conviction, he must 
expect to linger out his life in a prison, his creditors 
would never cease to persecute him. 1 smothered my 
own grief, and at times he permitted me to read and 
talk to him. I wished to have him removed to my 
lodgings, but he was detained by the Cv)roner*a war- 
rant, and it could ivot be. I heard this with aj,ony j my 
own health was bo much imjwiired that I could not walk 
from chair to chair without assistance. My anxiety 
at last provctl too much for my strength, and, for a 
fortnigiit, I was unconscious of everything. Several 
times a glass was applied to my lips, and it was only 
the slight moisture on the surface that proved 1 ex- 
isted. My first enquiry was for my brother. 1 was 
told he was living : the next day I insisted upon being 
alloweti to see liim. My landlady talked of the dis> 
tanee, and of my precarious state, but, when she found 
me positive, she said that a gentleman, who had con- 

E ;itly accompanied the physician, had strictly charged 
not to allow me to ^ move, i was remonstrating, 
en two gentlemen came, one was the physician. 
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the other I reco^tiized as a foreign getitlemnii, whom 
I had seen at the hospital. The valet of n gcutletnan 
'attached to the Freiu h Kmbasay had iiyjt uith a se- 
vere uecident, and this nobleman ejtlled at times to 
en<juire after him. As he conversed in French, I had 
supposed that he did not understand English, and had 
still talked to my brother while he was present. Why 
he should come tome, I could not imagine, but I soon 
knew, when he placed a miniature of iny mother in 
my hand. I pointed to a chair, its support seemed an 
absolute relief, and bis words were nearly ifiarticulate : 
what a feeling must it be when the parent blushes 
before his children ! The Marquess was not able to 
converse, and abruptly saying, ‘I will write/ he quilted 
the house. His letter was lung and affectionate, he 
entreated me to depend upon his cure, and repeatedly 
declared that his children should be proteeteiL* I read 
the letter w ithout emotion, I was past that, and, w hen 
he came, 1 merely requested that he would convey me 
to my brother. He did, and, through his influence, 1 
was accommodated with a room at the hospiru], and 
saw my brother constantly, as before. I believe he 
died Rappy. 1 w'as talking earnestly to him, when he 
said, ' I sometimes think, Laura, that God will ptirdou 
me for your sake.’ *Oh, ray brother, not for iny sake, 
for the sake of your Redeemer.’ * 1 dare tmt seek 
Him, Lanro, 1 who, in the heathen temples <»f India, 
have profaned His name, and every where trampled 
on His laws, but read, iny sister.’ I did so, and he 
sank, as I thought, to sleep, but it was the sleep of 
death." 

'* Stay, Miss V., I cannot allow you to agitate your- 
self by relating these distressing occurrences. It is 
mere selfishness to listen to yoU%”. 
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Mr, Leclerc» they are ever present to my mind ; 
time bas> indeed, blunted my grief, but no years can 
bunifib the remembrance of my sorrovr. Before the first 
year after my brother’s death elapsed, I was continually 
remarking, ‘ Ah, this time last year my Augustus was 
living,’ hut when the succeeding year came, it was still 
,the same. I substituted the plural number, and was just 
as wretched. I was very ill, but perfectly collected, 
as my c{>rporeal powers decayed, my menial ones ap- 
peared to be invigorated, and 1 argued with an energy 
that has since .surprized myself. The Marquess en- 
treated me to go to France, he even knelt, but 1 refused 
toeomply. He toULme that consumption had strongly 
attacked me, that mild air and tender treatment were 
the only things that could benefit me, and he implored 
me to^ consent, Why should I, in what character 
could you introduce me ? the truth you could not 
declare, and, from your mode of living, surmises, 
the most injurious to me, might be formed. In 
what light should I be viewed by the Marquise, and 
ytuir children, your acknowledged children? The 
Marquess’s lips were the colour of my hand, he would, 
he said, treat me as his ward. That story witl not 
gain credence, a female of twenty-three is not sup- 
posed to require a guardian, neither could I act a 
double part. The fury of the democrats had spared 
the Chateau Aulaireville^and it was there the Marquess 
Wished to conduct me. < With what feelings shouhl 1 
see the ancient mansion, whose heir my murdered 
mother fondly thought her son* that son who, deprived 
of parental care, to guard and guide his fooi-.tep8, was 
hurried before his Maker, with all his sins upon his 
head.’ ‘ Then, Laura, let me be guiltless with regard 
to you, let me protect and defend you.’ ‘ No ? you 





cattQQl^O eo. Without rendering me an objec?i oi 
insuliing pity, you cannot protect me in your proper 
>:haracter^ and protection from you in anjL other would 
be fatal to mine. 1 never will go to France; my time 
on earth may be short, and i will not embitter it by 
complying with your request. 1 could not mix: with 
your family without remeinhcnng that ! too was your 
ehihi, nor could I forget thift 1 ought to respect the 
feelings of your wife, and spare her the detail of your — ' 

‘ Laura, ycm speak to your father/ ^ 1 do. 'i>> 
that father who, cast upon the hospitality of a 
Briti‘<h subject, repaid him for his di«intcrest<Al kind* 
ness by deluding his dauglitcr, and becoming the 
parent of children whom be deserted, at the time that 
they most needed a protector. From the years of my 
grandfather, you must have supposed that his life 
could not be long; and more, humble as his station 
was, still he was a public man, and you must have 
learned the fact of his death. Ob, my lord, had you 
informed my grandfather of your real situation, how 
different now would have been your feelirigs ! the hap- 
piness and reputation of a fandly would not have been 
destroyed, nor would you have received reproaches 
from the lips of your child. My brother would not 
have existed^ to trample on alt laws, nor shouhi 1 imve 
deeply violated the commands of my Creator.' ' Laura, 
you talk like an inexperienced girl; you have never yet ^ 
known the power of affection/ ' Of affection ? if your 
lordshij|. pieans the power of self lovo, I can under- 
stand ; that would teach you to wish your own, 
happing; the passion which we call love consists fn 
seeking^ithat of its object/ * will drive 

me mad.' #*I do not wish Imt I do wish to 
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neetmui ivlrlcb 1 bove beard of my mother; 
whikt i rem^her of her^ 1 do not suppose that she 
was likely lot take Lord Lyttleton ibr ta\ atithoHty, or 
lo agree with bis lordship when be says ^Not loving 
but living Wfongj is shame/ and the time you 
estpended in.gaiisSiig her affection would have been 
much ba|^ employed in subduing your own. Bui 
you did not think so; you chose to commit peijury, by 
going through a mock ceremony, and, when it suited 
yodr convenience, you disavowed the obligations into 
wbieb you had entered, and that without remorse. 
How was tiiy mother situated ? a wife without a hus* 
bapd, a mother, whose children could not claim a 
ia^er. True, you were amenable to the laws of her 
country, but What of that? the interested and un-^ 
blusbifig seek^Yedress in courts of justice, the refined 
and sensitive shiink from observation. And you were 
the busbai^ of her early love, bow bad you deserved 
ill With a perfect consciousness of existifig ties, you 
hesitated not lo min the peace of a whole family, and, 
what was more, you injured the reputation tif its head. 
Spotless as the snow of heaven Should be iite charac* 
ter of the public teacher, and, be whose penetration 
could not preserve his own daughter might not un- 
reasonably be supposed an improper and imperfect 
guide lor others; And It was to } by the unfeeling and 
cHliciribgly prudent, my dear gnmdfatbmr wastreated 
witb diarespect. After causing aU tins evil and misery, 
your lordship afqparently ceased lo think of your En- 
glish retatives; certainly In the sidntpia Of Ibo Tuileries 
and ibe gaHeifies of tim tmuT»e/ttie m^y Marquess 
Aukdretille waa not ia W dxpeoied to recollect people 
Wto welo i:eally so as to be unhappy^ To whom 

lliNblil Oiy gttmdlatliaifS^^ dying* confide us, but to 
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his her errors were correctedi and, if eveo they 

bad nol been, it was reasonable to expect that she 
would be more interested for us thaiL a stranger. 
But she was aged, and it pleased the Almighty to call 
her from us^ and we were then left to our own guid« 
ance; bad you thought of your childrea, that was the 
time to have proffered your assistance, and^ by not 
doing it| you are responsible for our faults. Had you 
advised us, my extravagance might liave been cor« 
rected, and the many weary hours of mental agony 
and corporeal suffering which I have known, and which 
I now feel, might have been spared me. ‘ 

** * Of my brother I can scarcely trust myself to speak; 
he felt, like me, a painful uneasiness, an idea of isolation, 
and whatever seemed to fill up the vacuum he eagerly 
caught at. 1 have no doubt that this led to his unhappy 
entanglement with Mrs. Harvey ; alas, poor boy, be had 
to learn that immorality and happiness are not ayao- 
nymoiis. Sympathy for a servant, not any wish of being 
serviceable to us, led you, my lord, to St. George's bos* 
pital; I presuAieottr deep a^ietion excited some com* 
punctuous emotions, ai^ you have acted, and profess 
to wish to act, affectio&ately towards me. But, my 
lord, the post can iievet* be foigotten, though I trust I 
v^am not so lost as to withhold forgiveness even from 
lyou. But I cannot go to France ; situated os I am, I 
do not think that 1 am to be required to sacrifice my 
own wishes. 1 know ihstt the very sight of the seat of 
your ancestors would be deatk to me. My lord, front 
me yotj^ are not entitled to exact obedience, those to 
whom no dul^ U owed otm none t yomr lordshqi 
' sook me, I have no rigtit to bow to yOur authority. 
Under a kmdof threat,you wlpb to compel me to Ufm 
England | this certainly aftreti me less than your jh;^ 
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niises, for my disposition is naturally affectionate, and 
there is little of novelty in the remark that those who 
are susceptible of deep attachment arc generally im- 
pervious to coercion. The heart cannot bend to it : 
it is my firm opinion that I never can recover, and 1 
cannot die at enmity with you, my lord ; let what I have 
said be remembered, what I now say is the last which 
I shall intrude upon you. You have children, my lord, 
the admonitory suggestion of an affectionate parent 
may have due weight with them. You say I have stuck 
daggers in your heart 5 oh, spare yourself a repetition 
of these scenes, teach your legitimate children to wor- 
ship their Creator, and then they will not fail in their 
duty towards you. You have had education, you have 
hufi example ; yes ! but it ceased at the lime at which 
it was most pe<juired : a lively girl of fifteen is apt to 
think that there is something very durable, as tvell as 
very ciwrming, in a fine figure, and a pretty face, she 
does not think that beauty is what the Scotch poet 
calls it, 

* Pretty plaything, dear deceit.’ 

** The attempt would be vain, were I to describe 
the Marquesa rage. 'Talk of educating women/ he 
exclaimed j ' what education do they want? their own 
perverse passions are sufficient teachers foi* them. I de- 
mand a definite answer. Will you go to France ?’ ' No, 
my lord, I cannot.’ The Mmquess sternly regarded me, 
and quitted the house in a violent passion. Now, when 
time has flung his grey mantle over the past, and the 
excitement of the moment has passed away, 1 feel 
Inclined to regret that I mingled so much asperity 
with my observations ; I might have excited the Mar- 
quess' resentment, without producing amendment. 
When he left» 1 requested the person who waited on 
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me to place before me our ancient Bible*, it is a curi* 
osity ; it was printed in the rei^n of Elizabeth, and in 
one part are some papers written by one ^of my grand- 
father’s great-grund-aimts, giving an account of the 
zeal with which one of her ancestors withstotid the 
tormenting persecution of one of Mary’s agents, This 
book was always highly valued, it was a complete 
heir-loom, and it was only on grand occasions that it 
was satFered to be read. Guided by some stMitiment 
of ancestral pride, I had always preserved it, and, as I 
did not know where my Pocket Bible was, I read that. 
Turning over the Ictives of ihe historical p,*efuc^, I 
found a £10 note ; 1 could not imagine how it came 
there, and, after puzzling myaelf for long, 1 remained 
in the same state of uncertainty as before, I put the 
note in my pocket-book, and, as it was nearly the time 
at which my Doctor called, I told my servant to take 
the book away. It is not, perhaps, to be expected 
‘that persons wdio give their services for money will 
be wonderfully attentive to thieir masters, but common 
humanity is generally looked for: I am sorry to say 
that I did not meet with it ; the neglect of the woman 
was unbearable. One morning I earnestly begged her 
to rise and give me some tea : her answer was, ^Ob, 
Miss, it is only five o'clock, it is too early yet.’ I bad 
not strength to insist, and it was actually nine before 
she prepared iny breakfast, then I did not care for it ; 
and many similar instances of neglect irritated my 
temper, and increased my illness. 

“ The Marquess recovered his calmness, and finding 
that I would not go to France, requested me to fix upon 
some more proper place of abode than the apartments 
I then occupied. He has an estate at Bey efts in Normandy, 
and tp convince him that I did not wish to thwart him 
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merely for the sake of obstinacy,! told him that I knew* 
a young female whom L wished to re-engage as a com- 
panion and attendant, and that^ as she had a relation a 
clergyman, in Jersey, I wouldj if agreeable to him, 
become a resident with them ^ I should then be but a 
short distance front him, and to the eligibility of my 
home he could make no objection. * Well, Laura, 1 
consent, but your extreme ill health calls for strong 
remedial measures ,* it is the opinion of your medical 
attendant that a voyage across the Atlantic would 
be the only really beneficial course which he can re- 
commend. 1 entreated the Marquess not to wish such 
a thing 3 the idea of leaving my own country, perhaps 
to die \n a foreign one, was at that time too painful, 
and, finding me decidedly averse to it, he ceased to 
press the subject. The ship in which you sailed was 
the only ohe that offfeffed 3 the Marquess wholly en- 
gaged her, and, with my former companion. Miss ^Ife, 
1 left England, four years since, I was then so ill 
that my Doctors insisted I was to take all kinds of 
disagreeable things, such as the milk of asses, boiled 
snails, and many others. They treated my refiisal as 
affectation, but the violent convulsions into which the 
sight of them threw me convinced them that it was 
not caprice which influenced me, I was then ordered 
to drink milk mixed with barley water, and brandy, 
and I had so much of it that I was satiated of aQ.*' 

Miss V. placed a miniature on the table. ** That 
was my resemblance at that time/' Mr. Leclerc 
shuddered — it seemed the portrait of a corpse. 

** The marquis had that drawn — he had read of an 
Italian prince who, oppressed by the consciousness of 
crime, wished to perform some penance 3 and applied 
to the reigning Pope to mfiict one, but on the con- 
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dition that It was not to be a painful one. His Holi- 
ness reflected for some time, and thep gave him a 
* ring, on which was engraved the Luin oi* the sentence, 
^ Remember that thou must die/ This ring he was 
to wear constantly on the fore* finger of his right 
band, and the continual admonition had the efi'ect 
intended. He abandoned his vices, that, as he musL 
die, he might be prepared for It. The marquis said 
that, when he looked on that picture, he should 
recollect what I had said, and cease to do wrong. I 
begged a copy of it, giving m my reason that as I, 
by my own extravagance, had caused my own misfor- 
tunes, that picture would be a warning, if I should 
recover, and should be tempted to relapse into folly. 
The marquis acquiesced : gave It to me, and returned 
to France. My amendment was slow ; and, a voyage 
being still considered necessary, I went with Mrs. 
Leiupriere and Miss Jlolfe to Malaga. 4s the vessel 
was in ballast, they took one of the Alderney cows, 
intending to sell her at Malaga. To this, when we 
were about retuniing, I refused to consent ; and the 
captain asked me how he was to take a cow, with a 
cargo of .figs and raisins ? * Ob/ said I , you can 

take her no other way, build a small boat, put her 
into it, and fasten it to the stern.' This excited the 
laughter of all present ; and an English merchant, at 
whose house we were staying, declared that I re- 
minded him of Gulliver, when in his room, which he 
told the sailors to lift out of the water with their 
hands.” 

Mr. Leclerc smiled. "The idea was something 
like it.” 

was; but the cow got home another way. 
The master of a ship, who arrived too late to get a 
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cargo, was glad enough to be |miil for something > 
unil he took the animal to Jersey. Our vessel wjis 
coming to London ; and I came loo, as I wished to 
see the marquis, who was then there : and I returned 
to England a Protestant, notwithstanding the efforts 
of my Malaga friends to cimvert me. As 1 still found 
exertion very irksome and injurious, I determined to 
fteep myself perfectly quiet 5 and this, I tear, made 
me appear to act rudely towards you ; but, after this 
explanmioii, you will, perhaps, overlook the apja’ar- 
ance of neglect. I did not recollect you, although 1 
was well acquainted with your writings ; and, had 
I not known you before, 1 should not have felt you 
a stranger, when you informed me who you were, 
liut I should not have wearied you with this long 
detail, had not you seemed solicitous to Icurn all 
connected with my grandfather/’ 

Undoubtedly I was j I certainly spent but a few 
hours with him, but he confided to me the history of 
his family} and, you see^ I so much recollected it 
that, altered as you were, 1 knew you, after a lapse of 
thirteen years. As you must now be sufficiently 
fatigued, I will bid you gooil night, and call on you 
In a day or two/’ 
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A« Mr. ;uul Mrs. Leriiftrierc were ignorant of Mihs V’.'s 
affinity lo the niarqnia, they had nt)t been present 
when she entered into the particulars of her life j but 
when she had concluded^ «niui Mr. Leclerc culled the 
succeeding afternoon, she reqtiested Mrs, L. to resume 
her place at the tea-table; and ^Ir. Lcmpnerc and 
Mr. Leclerc discussed politics together. For a * Far- 
Marnent man * as Mrs. Lempricre styled him, Mr. L, 
was jiniazingiy ignorant. Laura smiled ; she under- 
stood something of business, and, in us good Sipanish 
as she knew, she said to Mr. Leclerc, *' You must not 
disclose official secrets.” 

Certainly not ; particularly when in the prcsetice 
V |f ladies.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Lf'rnpriere/’ said Laura, resuming her 
French dialect,^* Mr. Leclerc is dumb before two such 
tatlers as you and i.” 

That’s it, is it r but, sir, you might tell us 
whether any bill will pass to benefit the Papists ; and, 

^ if it does, whether they will cut out throats ?” 

1 apprehend there is no danger of that,” saki 
Mr. Leclerc, with the most ludicrous gravity. ‘‘ They 
arc jimch liberalizetl of late.” 
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Now, if I were an M.P., I would vote for them.’* 

Indeed, Miss Laura! Thie is the consequence of 
of travelling, sir ; she returned from 8iiatn half a 
Catholic;* 

** No* Mr. Lempriere ; 1 have not a grain of Catho- 
licism in my conifiosition ; so far from that, that 1 
told a gentleman to turn Mahometan — ‘ Because ,* 
said I, ' if you want two wives* you will then, at least, 
be consistent; '* 

There, hear her!** said Mrs. Lempriere. “ Ob, 
air, she is an odd young lady ; she wrote a French 
sermon once, and wanted Mr. L. to preach it.*’ 

•' Is that true ?** enquired Mr. Leclerc. 

Laura blushed. ** No. Mr. Lempriere wanted me 
to give an English sermon of my gnindfatber*s a 
French dress, and I did. When 1 was at home, our 
Rector, whenocr he was coming down, used to send 
a bundle of sermons, for my grandfather to render 
into Welsh. He knew something of the language, 
but not sufficient to enable him to write in it.” 

Does he not now 

Yes ; my grandfather taught him. I remember 
their having a learned discussion whether the Welsh 
tongue was analogous to the Hebrew.'* 

I think it is,*’ said Mr. JUjclerc. " You s|)eak i*, 
fluently.” 

I was obliged •, for the people around us knew 
scarcely a word of English, and my grandfather had 
to take great pains with me, to prevent my retaining 


the accent.’* 

“ You were not a very dull scholar/* Aoid Mr* Lein- 
priere. 

** I was a very inattentive one, sir, and that was 
nearly as bad.” 
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•' You was not an inattentive scholar/' said Mrs. 
Lempriere ; " you was always a studying at Malaga, 
1 don't see what's the use of so much learning/* 

No, n}y dear, you never did/' said Mr, Lempriere 
'sighing. 

Pray hold your tongue, it would not have done 
for your wife to be a fine latiy : if I was down to my 
books^ or my music, who was to look after the baking 
and household affairs, and who was to make your 
clothes and iiiy own ? there is Miss Vernon, she can- 
not make herself a gown." 

“ Oh, 1 beg your pardon, I can." 

‘‘True enough, you nnide one two months ago, you 
said it was the first, and you was sk weeks about It." 

Laura smiled. You know I am only a learner." 

“ Ah, very true ! you are my scholar in useful 
learning." 

*^AndI have an excellent mistress. Mr. Leclerc, 
'^have you ever read Mr. M^mtgomery's ‘ Grave ?' " 

No : if you have it, I should be obliged to you 
for the loan of it." 

Laura sent a child, who was playing in the gar- 
den, for the poem ; she had only mentioned it to change 
the conversation ; aild Mr. Lempriere commencing an 
irgumenl upon a theological question, Miss 'V^ was 
silent. Their argument concluded, Mr. Leclerc left, 
and a few days after Mr. and Mrs. L. and Miss Vernon 
received cards of invitation to an evening party. Some 
of the officers from the castle with their ladies were 
present, and among them Miss Vernon met some old 
acquaintaoees. Sir George Peters, then ii lieutenant, 
immediately claimed her as a friend. 

I did not expect to see you here, Sir George," 
observed Laura. 
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“ I dare say not ; but here I am, and unmarried.’’ 

Miss V. looked grave. " 1 think, Sir George, that 
you will find no lady here at all likely to accept you 
—I do not know of any.” 

Upon iny life, I have a great mind to become a 
knight of Malta, turn monk, or give up my profession, 
commence clergyman, and get a fellowship.” 

" So do. Aliy of these three may be effected, but 
you may not gain a wife.'* 

To be flerious. Miss Vernon, may I call on yon r” 

••For what. Sir George, should you — why make me 
and yourself uncomfortable ?” 

But you would always be proud to rank me 
among tbe number of your friends.” 

••Certainly: and, as u friend, I shall be always 
happy to see yf)U.” 

Then 1 will do myself the honour of calling on 
you to-morrow.” 

Mr. Leclerc heard tl)is short dialogue, he was 
pleased with Laura, and spoke to Sir George, while 
the lady of one of the officers named a Mrs. Colonel 
Phillips, and eulogised her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. Miss Vernon’s colour changed. Sir George 
struck the table violently, and hastily said, ** Madam, 
do you know of whom you arc talking?” • 

•• Mrs. Phillips.” 

But who is Mrs. Phillips ?” 

I will tell you, she is the shameless and notorious 
Selina Harvey, whose name was before the public 
some time back.'’ 

•• Sir George, what are you saying?” ^|t$laimed a 
senior officer ; “ Miss V^ernon can scarcely keep her 
seat.” 

•• I suppose not : if I had that woman in my power 
I would impale her, banging is too good.” ^ ^ 
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"Colonel Phillips does not appear to have thought 
so.” 

** Oh. Madam, she has £30(X> per annum, settled on 
her for life, independent of any one, and that hides 
. her defects.” 

Mr. Leclcrc smiled contemptuously: ^‘Colonel 
Phillips is an honourable man.” 

*' Yes, and a humane one,” added Sir George, 
" he will give the gentle creature an opportunity of 
retrieving her place in society, but I say she ought to 
be scouted from it. You Know, though an officer, I 
was never a duellist, and if anything could show its 
absurdity, it would be this, ( aptain II. demanded 
satisfaction, and he lost his life ; true his adversary 
was wounded, and that further shows INIrs. Harvey's 
character. Her husband dead, and her victim soon 
the same, .she marries Colonel Phillips in her maiden 
name, and thrusts herself into the society of women of 
^ virtue. Allow me to say, ladies, that, if you have any 
regard for decency, you will shun Mrs. Colonel Phil- 
lips, a lady w ho, in her thirtieth year, aburuloned her 
husband and children with a youth of twenty-one. 
Miss Vernon will pardon this conversation, but it is 
better for her to hear of, than to meet, Mrs, Colonel 
Phillips j and she might, had she not have known 
under wliat designation she now appears.” 

That is true,” replied Miss Vernon, " but distress- 
ing recollections are revived by it. Mr. JLedcrc, you 
will excuse my company this evening. ’ 

Ob, certainly : had I been aware, I would not 
have exposed you to such an unpleasant occurrence. 
I would accompany you if I could leave. Mr. Lcclerc 
said this in an under tone, 

• r.!iura bowed her adieus, and returned home with 
Mrs. Lempriere. 
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Who 18 Miss V. enquired a lady, the wife of a 
respectable landeil proprietor. 

** I will tell you/* replied Mr, Leclerc : '' her grand- 
father was a clergymaiu her father an officer, she lost 
him before she could recollect him, and was adopted 
by her aunt, the widow of a general officer in the 
service of the East India Company.'* 

The ladies were satisfied, and Mr. Lempriere, who 
had before been known only as the mediocre minister 
of one of the smallest parishes in the island, < was in* 
vited by their husbands, and requested to bring his 
civarming friend with him. Mr. JLcclerc accepted 
many invitations in the expectation of meeting Miss 
V., but he did not ; and he called to enquire the 
cause. Miss V. candidly stated it. 

''The marquis,’* she observed, "has made a hand* 
some provision for me^ but I cannot go into company 
without receiving them In return, and my income 
will not allow me to do so. Neither do I wish to 
meet those military gentlemen j I know many of 
them, and mixing with them renews my grief.” 

Miss V. did look ill, and Mr. Leclerc seriously ad- 
vised her to take care of her health. He became all 
at once very partial to the society of Mr. Lempriere, 
and the more he associated with him the more he 
wondered at the ignorance of his wife. Meeting 
Miss V. one morning while riding, be alighted, and, 
after some comon conversation, remarked this to 
her. *' X was myself surpriaed, hut Miss Rolfe told a 
long history, the substance of which that Mrs. 
Lempriere was a beautiful but spoiU cbfidi Mr. L. 
became her husband, thinking he woutd^ifeNe able to 
correct her errors, but she would not attend to his 
Isetores. She is a kind-hearted and amiahle woman/ 
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And, aa she says» it perhaps was better for him that 
she was not a fine or a learned lady* Her blunders 
are the result of carelessness — she mean^ once to say 
that a person was egotistical, and she said, " I cannot 
4)ear him, lie is so exotical,** 

Mr. Leclerc smiled, and Miss Vernon eulogised the 
tenderness and the unceasing kindness of the un- 
learned Mrs. Lempriere, With her Mr. Leclerc Was 
a great favourite, and as, according to his promise, he 
related many curious tales, he was always a welcome 
guest. Letters were forwarded (o him from Dr. M — 
and his steward, and he asked himself why he staid 
at Jersey? He did not exactly know, but he did know 
that twenty-two months was an absence quite long 
enough from Parliament and his property. He bade 
his ao(]uuintances a polite farewell, gave them his card ^ 
rind, requesting they would visit him if they came 
to London, he returned to it, and thence wrote to 
‘Miss V. expressing his wishes for her health and hap- 
piness, saying that, if at any time he could oblige her, 
he should esteem himself fat'ou red by her commands. 
To Mr. Lempriere he sent some expensive theological 
Svorks, and a book of cookery to his wife. 

Dr. M. — was well, and his spirits were l)etter j he 
had discovered Gertrude*s relatives, and, finding them 
rather foolish than criminal, he commented upon their 
errors, relieved their wants, and gave them the means 
of regaining, in another country, tiie reputation which 
they had for erer lost in this. He had called on Mrs. 
Lumley, and found her, as usual, engaged in some plan 
which she iboUght saving. 

She lislehed to me, my dear Arthur, with indiffe- 
rence, said thi^ she had foreseen that Gertrude would 
hiin herself, she was an idle, wasteful hussy, and an 
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UDgel from Heaven would not have saved her. I heard 
her patiently, and sjjoke to her of her soul : her answer 
waft> * I have been honest, sober, and industrious, 1 
owe no one anything, and I thank God, 1 aiu not 
deficient in niy duty to Himt as to iny soul, that is in* 
no danger. I advise you to take care of your own, if 
ypu do not know better than to encourage a — ’ But, 
Arthur, 1 will not repeat the names .she called that poor 
girl : I was shocked and left her. Some time ago, I 
heard she was often attacked byillnes^i, the coiise(|uence 
of her penurious habits 5 on those occasions the parish 
surgeon attended her ; but, as they knew she had money, 
when she recovered, she wag compolled to pay llnun. 
She was robbed by the paupers about her, and the 
constant occurrence of illness, brought on by over 
exertion and self- neglect, reduced her j and .she died, 
three months back, in n state of the mo^t abje<*t 
poverty. Yet, with strange infatuation, she recom- 
mended her example as one for others to be guided 
by. Mrs. Jones died before her in the parish poor- 
house; she had made away with all she possessed, and 
was deeply in debt, when she stmght admittance 
there. Which, my dear Arthur, shall we say is worse, 
Profusion or Avarice ? each is bad, may we ever shun 
both, there is a middle way, and if we pursue that we 
shall be happy in ourselves, and u blessing to all around 
U6. No children would execrate us, nor would our 
Redeemer say unto us, * Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say r’ The wasteful ex- 
penditure of Mrs. Jones ruined lier and ren- 

dered her daughter overcareful, and iu Lumley 
the love of money, supplanting her dtiiy to God, and ' 
afiection to her child, proved at last her own destruc- 
tion* They rest in the grave j. dare we trust ouf 
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Mr. Leclerc sat at breakfast with his friend : the 
Doctor mused for some time, and thenjjut down his 
coffee-cup, without having tasted its contents. 

Miss X’ernon is vastly ironical: 1 thought, Arthur, 
that you did not admire satirical females.” 

Nor do I, when their remarks originate in envy 
vanity or malevolence j but Miss Vernon’s are un- 
tainted by any.” 

'i'hey are not the less satirical, for that ; converse 
on subjects suited to the meridian of her under.stand- 
ing." ' 

Mr. Leclerc smiled: *'You know, my dear sir, that 
ladies are not generally siippoBed to be acquainted 
with the subjects of which we were speaking. If J 
(lid not hold wagering a species of gambling, on that 
account unlawful, and likewise too low for gentlemen 
to practise, I w'ould bet that Miss Vernon will not 
refuse, and you will be well matched, talented, inde- 
pendent in spirit, and quite as ironical as yourself — 
you will have your equal.” 

How^ very strangely have you been linked with 
her and poor Gertrude ! There is a great similarity 
between them.” 

I have thought so before, sir, but in many things 
there exists great dissimilarity. I am not an enthu- 
siast in rny opinions on education. I believe there 
are dispositions so naturally bad that every attempt 
to improve them must fail ; and I likewise believe 
that there are others which approach so nearly to the 
perfection, in which man was first moulded, that the 
most seductive efforts cannot corrupt them. But 
surely our children, or young relatives* the ‘ talents 
%e^pecially entrusted to our care, ought not to he left 
to form ideas for themselves. It is the parent's or 

2 B 
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^'UHrdiui}'5 duty ^trietJy and unceasingly by precept 
to inculcate^ and by example to enforce, the religious, 
the moraUand the social virtues of our state. And if, 
after all the care that can be taken for and with them, 
they stray from right, bow ever iiinch and deeply we 
may regret it, there will be no stings of conscience to 
disturb us, no bitter reflection — ‘ If I had fulfilled 
iiiy duty, they might not have failed in theirs.’ I 
know you blame me for entertaining it, you call it an 
extreme opinion, but I am, in my mind and from ex- 
perience, convinced that we should not meet with one 
twentieth of the vicious, the selfish, the weak, the 
unformed, cliaracter^ we do *^if parents acted as 
par^uts.’ On them lies a* heavy responsibility, may 
they duly estimate ita weight ! No two j^ersons can 
more aptly illuetmte my remarks than Gertrude and 
Mjsft Vernon* Vain, fond of arguing even for wrong, 
as giving her an opportunity of displaying the great 
colloquial abilities sbe undoubtedly possesses, careless 
and neglectful. Miss Vernon never denies the truth 
of the precepts which Mr. Morgan so laboriously in- 
culcated ; and when the mist of folly was dispelled 
from her mind, they guided her, as they ever will, iri- 
umphuntly through the darkest hour of trial. Poor 
Oertrude was educated where forms are religion, au 
‘ where kneeling is devotion,’ and used to regard the 
due performance of ceremonies as all that was re- 
quired : when she could not derive consolai ton from 
them, sbe doubted the truth of that religion to which 
they ajpc merely appendages. Had she known that it 
was imprescriptible right to appoint a guardian 
durtli^her minority, how diflTerent might have been 
her life and death ! But she was ignorant of law, an ^ 
jliought herself compelled to submit to those who 
raid It sanctioned their acts/’ 
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‘^Suppose that she ba<i feiSen aware hf heif nght, 
and hud requested you to act, Would you ?" 

Yes,” 

For, in that case I think It would have been a dan- 
g;erous trust, and the afTection she felt for you Would 
have been returned/* 

*"Xo: first impressions are generally decisive. I 
stnv M beautiful^ btu a timid, ignorant, child, and, al- 
though she appeared to others^ as she was, a lovely 

anti captivating girl, I was too much accustomed to 
think and treaty her as a child ever to have thought 
otherwise of her. She was much younger than 1/' 

How' many years, Arthur?*^ ♦ 

“ Twelve." 

“And how much younger than yourself is Miss 
Vernon ?'* 

Mr. Leclerc calculated for an insUint, and then said, 
“ Nine." 

“ Well, there is not a great deal of di^erence: but I 
thought, Arthur, that, some fifteen years since, you said 
that you would never marry any lady ten or twenty 
years your junior." 

^ '*! said so, but — ’* 

“ But the truth is you are attached to Miss V., 
and this certainly reminds me of Addison's * Haunted 
House,* where Abigail, at forty -five, is united to the 
steward." 

“ Why not }" said Mr. Leclerc smiling; "contracts 
for life ought not to be lightly entered into, and per* 
sons of middle age are more itk^y to possess mature 
judgment.’' 

“ Hum 1 Has fancy nothing to do with it r How 
often have you described the * little lesa than angel* 
which your wdfe must be, if ever you should marry/* 

p 
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** I hfliete I/aiira me nt firsthand thnt^ 

although I have not 4een conscious of it, it uas the 
graceful Welsh girl ihnt gave me the idea of tliose 
attractive poriraituree 1 sketched.** 

Dr. M — was silenti he had wished to find Gertrude 
a worthy relative j her long continuing affection for 
Mr. Leclerc in his opinion proved her good sense, and 
he very unreasonably felt angry with his friend for 
preferring another, arguing in his own miml, ‘ She 
loved him. and, knowing he would not return her 
affection, she give way to despair.’ Dr. M. — w as an 
excellent, but upon some fwints a deeply j>»ejudiced, 
man. Like most learned men, he held women aggre- 
gately in the greatest contempt, be conceived them 
utterly irreclaimable, and he was accustomed to remark 
that, when a female was a sensible and virtuous one, 
she ought to be most highly esteemed, llecause, he 
would add, the chances are all against them. 1 am 
not so contemptible as to envy female superiority, 1 
only regret that they are all so under the dominion of 
vanity and folly. A woman mfty be spirited without 
being a vixen. In Dr. M.— s opinion Gertrude was a 
noble-minded girl , he cuuld not, because he would 
not, see any vanity or folly in her, prior to her elope- 
ment W'ith Mr. Ellison ; and be wofuld not allow any 
merit in Miss V, because she was not Gertrude. Dr. 
M.' — never considered what is, nevertheless, strictly 
true., that our affections are not in our own jxiwer j 
and though it is equally Irue that ' love attracts love/ 
gentlemen in general are more prone to lau^b at than 
to return it. Mr. Leclerc was too good a man to act 
so, but at that moment Dr. M. — felt half inclined 
to read him a lecture on coquetry, but he did not in- 
dulge the wish, and terminated the conversation by 
Miyiiig : 
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** If comparisons are odious, contrasts arc sometimes 
useful. Mrs. Lempriere and Miss V. are, in acquire* 
iiients, totally dis.similar ; and, thou^^lL Mrs. L. is no 
doubt an ejccellent woimiu, uo one can have Miss V.* 
in her compaii} without confessing her very fascinat* 
iug. Tlnit much, Arthur, 1 will concede to you.” 

Mr. Jicdorc smiled, and rose from the breakfast 
table to seek Miss V. : his interview with her ternii* 
uied to his satisfaction; and, after pa.ssing the winter 
in Jersey, he returned to London with Dr. M. 

When Mr. L. let Craystone Hall he knew that he 
should not, at least for some years, require it ‘for a 
residence, and his motii’es for letting It were such as 
did him honour. If,” said he, ‘‘I leave a bailiff and 
scrvanis there, their time will be spent in idleness, 
and rwy tenantry might be oppressed. If, on the con- 
trary, I let it at a merely nominal rent, I shall ensure 
the residence of a respectable family, while my ten- 
ants will, in case of want, know to whom to apply.*' 
Mr. Leclcrc lixed the rent at £250, just sufhcicut to 
remind the occupant that he was nor the absolute 
owner. Mr, Leclcrc now felt perplexed ; he wished 
to reside at the Hall, and, as there no alternative, 
be wrote to his t^mant, saying, “That if the villa 
would be a convenient residence, he would resign it 
to liuii, until he could procure a more suitable cuie ; 
or, if half the house would be sufficient, he should be 
always contented with the other.” Mr. Walsh pre- 
ferred the latter arrangemenlj and Mr. L. went down 
to superintend s<jme Mterations which be wished 
uindc. 

From the changes at the Hall, and in Surrey, it was 
evident that Mr. L. contemplated matrimony : but, 
whu was the lady ? that was unknown, and remained 
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s^o until Laura Vernon was introduced to the fashion- 
able world Mrs. Arthur Lcclerc. Dr. M. continued 
with then), and assisted in the education of Man vers 
and the Masters Kolfc. ^ 

One evening-, when the children had retired, Mrs. 
Leclerc observed, have often thought that, if a 
collection was made of the answers which children 
give to questions, it would form a very amusing 
book.” 

** But not very edifying remarked her husband, 
^^Alfred once told me a curious tale. Among tlie num- 
ber of their London friends was a h'nly, whoso re- 
latives, together with herself, were influential persons 
belonging to a highly respectable Dissenting congrt - 
gution. She, one evening, called upon a friend at 
their time of taking Um, generally about eight o’clock. 

had with her one of her grandchildren, a little 
boy, five years of age. It was Saturday night j and 
the object of her visit was to solicit the company of 
one of the family on the following day. * No, not 
to-morrow,’ was the reply. ‘ M'hy ? we shall not keep 
you from church.’ ‘ I know that ; but, you must ex- 
cuse me. Vou will take some lea with us ?’ ‘I have 
taken lea j we do not keep such wretched hours as 
you do.’ ‘Oh, you are quite primitive; but, having 
taken tea at four, and walked a mile since, you can 
take it agaiii ; and Edward will say grace.' ‘ What 
Saturday night ?’ said the child. ‘ JNfy dear child,' said 
his inlerrogater, * the meaning of the word Grace is to 
ask a blessing upon those provisions which are set 
before us, and to show that we thank God for them. 
And, ns all the food we eat is given to us by God, it is 
pro|)er to say a Grace before and after every meal, no 
matter at what time of the day it may be taken : now, 
Edward, say your Grace.’ 
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“ Saturday i\ic[ht T hMt my wife." 

OilC lolul and irrepressible burst of laughter from all 
])resent j)reventc(l the child’s continuing ; serious as 
the sul)ject was, it was impossible to be serious. As 
soon as she could regain her breath, his grand cnother 
enquired, * And pray, sir, who taught you such a 
grace as that ‘ One of my school-fellows, j know 
another, about the Lord/ * And that you i'hould 
have said,’ resumed his former Iccuirer. Fioni this 
time, madam, I shall never think of Suturd y uight 
without rememlierjng Kdward's grace. I eiuk avoured 
to make myself int<‘lligihle to him by expla olng the 
meaning, as simply as 1 could ; for wlicn he said 
‘ what, Saturday night / I thought he meant, * what, 
am I to say grace on Saturday night ” 

Jlemarks on this story, and the impcT.iiive tlnfy of 
im|)ressing religion early on tlie mimb entertained the* 
jiarty during the remainder of the evening : and, in 
the umrning, Mr. Lcclerc received a letter from his 
cousin. 

Pray rcjid it,’’ said I>r. M ; “ 1 always like to 
hear of my former torment,” 

My dour Arthur, 

*** W<"rc I,’ wiys an author. Ho «entl you on account 
of the toa-tahlo talk of the ladies here, of tlieu iiitrijjuew and scale 
dal, it would not intrrenl the fair J*eneioj)e.* So, jf I were to 
write you tin ac<amnt of the tmi»stacti<»ns here, of the Huttee« anti 
pi)i;rim-tax,^ ,>ou would not only not he intorcruted, but you wmAd 


* A tax impoRcd upon tlw? worshippers of idols in India. It 
has been alk*£?ed that tlw? persons employed to collect it by the 
Efusi India Company pave every encourapernent to the nativei* to^ 
continue their idolatroufi wid Impure worship, on account cjf flu* 
revenue it proiluee*. At this may be inferred from the 

letters of Mr. Poynder, puhhshed in the Times three or four yeatf* 
b'ince. 
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be diBgu6tiHl. SO) not finding any more pleasant or ini[>orUint 
subject, 1 will write to you of myself. 

In the first place I am married, and to Lady Louis^i Elhsou. 
This will possibly surprise you \ but wc live in an odd world, and 
strange events arc every day occurring. Her ladyship, as you 
know, returned to India, and our former intimacy was renewed. 
I Wl not tell you how often Louisa lectured mo, or how often she 
referred to my college follies. • She had had enough of reform 
was frequently hor answer, and she begged me to he satisfied witii 
it. But I was not ; and I at last wning'from her a promise that? 
if ever she thought of n second marriage, it should be with no one 
but myself; that was, if I could be contented with her esteem, for 
love she could not give* This was not mortifying to my vanity ; 
for I believe, with her ladyship, that the heart cannot twice cherish 
the passion we term love \ and, if she had asserted it, I should not 
have believed her. And I am more satisfied with possessing the 
esteem of such a woman as Lady Louisa than with all the 
feigned love of fiashionphle coquettes. ^ 

** We nil enjoy perfect health : and I am charged and com- 
manded to express a thousand kind wishes ftom all your ftiends. 
My own hope is that you, and my old acquaintance, and new 
cousin, arc, and will continue, as happy as is, 

Y our affiectionate cousin, 

Alfred William Lbclbec.'^ 

'‘That is quite characteristic, ” said Dr. Af. j ** but, 
Arthur, this unexpected occurrence will disarrange 
our plans with respect to Manvers. We could not 
send him to your cousin, now that Lady Louisa is his 
wife.” 

Very true, sir. I must consider the subject.” 

‘‘1 Jo not think that it requires muGh considera- 
tion,” observed Mrs. Leclerc. “ Why can you not 
change his name } Although the one he now bears 
is his baptismal one, yet, as |ie can never inherit pro- 
perty, it is of little consequence by what appellation 
he is distinguished. Hk present names are so uo- 
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com moil that they most point him out ns their son 
to those who knew anything of his parents/’ 

You are very right/’ said the Doctor j “ I will give 
him my name ; 1 have no relations ; and, if any one 
should ask questions, all that he hjis to say is that he 
is mv adopted son, and a distant relation. Now, 
Mrs. Leclerc, find him a Christian name." 

Have you any objccliort to two, sir? What do 
you think of Frederic - Henry ?" 

•'They will do. May he possess the valour nnd 
talent of the Prussian, and the meekness and piety of 
the English, monarch > 

iManvers and his young companions, Johu ami 
llobert Rolfe, could not be made to comprehend the 
t'hange of name, and some time elapsed before they 
could remember that they Were to call him Frederic- 
Henry M. 

Some time after her marriage, Mrs. Leclerc was 
much siir[)nzed, when, one morning. Sir George Peters 
calie^l upon them, Mr. Leclerc received him politely, 
and, having talked to them some time, he addressed 
himself to Mrs. Leclerc. 

^*The papers have informed you f)f the seU-raused 
death of Caroline’s husband. Now, 1 ilioiight 1 owed 
the portr girl some reparation for tlm seven years* 
misery 1 had causetl her, by introducing her late hus- 
band to her father } and, as I thought her bod quali- 
ties must be corrected by this time, I rwle over, got 
her brother' to present me, and, after scidding and 
recriminating some three or four hours, Caroline and 
1 became very good friends. You know I am too 
good a soldier to break my heart because I was once 
defeated ; and, as you nmde so much better a choice, 
I persuaded Caroline to try what she could make of 
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me. I have now a favour to ask — will you forget 
Caroline Melsom, and receive Lady Peters as a friend?” 

*‘A»k Mr. Leclerc/* said Laura, looking at her 
husband. 

You are very well (jualified to decide for yourself, 
Laura.” 

*' Tlien, Sir (ieorge, meaning* no disrespect to you, 
I will decline seeing her ladyship. She is so very 
flighty and unthinking that 1 fear her observations 
would be productive of evil. And I must request that 
you will not now claim my promise of always think- 
ing you a friend.” 

“ ^ always shall/* 

** But, if you came here. Lady Peters would not 
hesitate to say that I encouraged her husband to 
desert her^ and such remarks would pain Mr, Lcclerc, 
as well as myself/* 

You are still thinking of Caroline Melsom—l 
assure you she is changed. Her temper has been 
tried ; and she has received, herself, too many insults 
ever again to wound the feelings of any one. She 
kuows me too careless to be long attentive to any 
thing; and though, before your husband, I will tell 
you that I would rather have claimed you ns my wife* 
1 will likewise tell you that, when you chose to con* 
vince me of the truth of your rejection, by accepting 
Mr. Leclerc, I was not going to lament it, nor fight 
a duel, soldier though I nra. Mr. L. will not, surely, 
do himself so much injustice ns to be jealous of me ; 
he must be well aware that, where he chose to be a 
suitor, every other must be distanced. Had I never 
written that unlucky letter, you would have received 
me as an acquaintance ; now, when 1 am married, 
and on the level oione, you object to seeing me and 
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my wife, although she is sinecrely sorry for the un- 
kindness whicli she manifested towards 
Airs. Leclerc looked embarrassed. 

“ Can you not answer Sir George, Laura ?” said 
Mr, Leelerc;, looking at her. 

“ Yes. If Lady l*etors v\lU call on me, I will sec 
her.” 

When the baronet left. Mrs. Leelerc doubtingly 
said, I do not know whether my decision has 
pleased you, Arthur : would you prefer my refusal V' 
** I told you to decide for yourself, but if 1 must 
hpeak, I had rather tliat yon di<l not sec Sir Gaorg6, 
except in general company , The fact (d* his attach- 
ment to you is well known, and, although I believe 
what he says, I do not feel very much at ease in his 
society.” 

Laura was too much attached to her husband to 
contradict him, and, though she always politely re- 
ceived Lady Peters, she never accepicd her invitations 
or those of any mcnd)cr of her family. Mr. Melsom 
possessed at times a short nuunory, he forg<jt Laura 
Vernon and her trials, but perfectly remembered 
Mrs. Leclerc, and commissioned his datightcr to re- 
quest the favour of her company. 

Mrs, Leclerc was not surpriseil, she coolly answeretl, 
No, Caroline, I do not now act for myself, I have 
Mr. L.'clerc to consult, and you know he will not 
accept any invitation from >our father,” 

“You have altered greatly, Laura. Your dispo- 
sition, a few years hack, was not so compliant,” 

because 1 pleased myself from 6clf-k)ve, I now 
love my husband, and to obey him is pkuisurc." 

“And will you say that you married Mr. Leclerc 
from that ridiculous, romantic preference, which you 
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always asserted you must cherish, before you would 
beeome u wife r” 

'* Caroline, our acquaintance was not that of a day: 
for whom did I manifest affection ?” 

On airily for no one/" 

“ I did not feel it, therefore could not show it, and 
at the time you so ridiculed me you knew that 1 
rather di?like<l, than admired, Sir (ieor^e.” 

“ Oh, that ia an old, forgiven offence, Laura." 

"‘Yes, but not forgotten, Caroline*, and I do not 
now remind you of it from any revengeful feeling, but, 
changed as you are, you still possess something of the 
same spirit, and I do wish to guard you against it. 
Suppose Sir Cioorge had been a vain, dissipated man, 
he would possibly have ceased visiting at your father’s, 
and if asked why, have replied, ' 1 can’t see Miss Ver- 
non, the poor girl is in love with me, and charity says, 
keep away.’ It is no excuse for your conduct to say 
that Sir George w'ould not and did not act so, you 
placed mo at his mercy, and what alternatii'c had I ? 
[ must either accept a person 1 did not like, or I must 
labour under the stigma of being held in contempt by 
him. Sir George offered me many opportunities of 
refuting this nimour, and gave hbnself a claim upon 
iny gratitude and highest esleenv, l)Ut it was not love, 
Caroline, .and I now know that I did right." 

" Why refuse to visit us?” 

“ Because 1 fear your lurking propensity for senn'- 
dul, aud because 1 will not lay myself open to censure. 
'tVith what feelings should 1 read such a paragraph 
ns this, « The fashionable world is regulated on curious 
principles, the wife of a highly distinguished member 
of the Lower House is in the habit of visiting at tlie 
house of Sir George P— , who was formerly one of 
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her bumble admirers j’ or, * The beautiful wife of a 
rich and g^allant baronet is said to be much nei*lected 
by her husband, who is a constant visitor at the house 
('of a long celebrated M.P., to whose fascinating- lady 
he was on<*c said to be much attiiched.* 

'* 1 thought you were above such iJon‘<en'>e.’* 

“ I hope lam, but, Caroline, 1 will not give anyone 
an opportunity of malignii^g me, or of ca^'tlng; reflec- 
tions iipoji my conduct; wx* ought to avoid every 
action which v\ill bear two eonstruetions, and I have 
always, thought that no remark ever originated in com- 
plete malice. Perfectly aware of what I am suyipg, I 
will assert that no fierson wjia ever accused without 
giving some ground for the accusation. In a spirit 
of un feminine jest, you falsely described me to your 
present husband ; hut were 1 i)o%v to seek his society, 
it would be directly said tliat 1 married Mr. Leclerc 
because I could not Sir George.” 

Tlie tears of Lady Peters fell fu.st on the hand of her 
former friend, she knew how much vexation she bad 
caused her, and itgain repeated that she was sincerely 
sorry for it. Miss V'. had endureil great anguish, many 
hmi ridiculed her, and some, with a too common a(fec> 
tation of feeling, lamented her indiscretion, and be- 
sought her to act for the future w'itli more propriety. 
It was in vain that she declared that Miss Melsom 
jested, it was entirely useless to protest that she was 
not attached to the baronet, no one believed her, and 
yet at the time she held the most ^respectful letters 
written by him, who it was s;iicl thought of her with 
contempt. Theire appeared but one way of silencing 
her tormentors, and that was by receiving the atten- 
tions Sir George so .much wished to pay her, but she 
shrunk with horror from the idea. To perjure herself 
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bhe never could feel, appeared no light acts to her j 
and then should she accept^^Sir George, and, after her 
marriag'c, hocoine acquainted with some estimable 
jierson whom she could love, what then would be her 
fate ? ‘ O, no/ she exclaimed, ‘ let me not be such a 
wretch, mere duty is at all times a harsh law, and 1 
know myself too well not to feel that I should spurn 
It. Let me endure these evils, they will last but a little 
while, and hope will invig:orate me: hope, who 
would live without it? Tell u man to resigiidt, and 
\ou tell him to be an infidel, for us it is the charm of 
life, so also it is the substance of rcligi(n). We hope 
that in better worlds we shall forget this changeful, 
trouble<l scene, and shall 1, from an apprehension of 
its evils, dare solemnly to utter falseiiood, and delude 
one whose noble conduct towards me deserves some- 
thing more than base and heartless deception ! Could 
1 live a continual life of it, could I guard my lips, and 
disguise the sentiments of my mind ? No j and as 1 
wish not to be deceived, neither will I deceive.' 

She found the justness of her resolutions, when the 
unceasing attentions of Mr. Leclerc became necessary 
to her peace, and she found that, in rejecting others, 
she had consulted her and their happiness. If these 
were her feelings, and the conviction of having acted 
justh rendered her entirely happy, bow much more 
thankful was she when the French Revolution of July 
fiung the country again into anarchy, and placed those 
with whom she must have been connected in the 
centre of civil war, and its attendant horrors ! Ilacl 
she gone to France, she must have been wretched in 
family of the Marquis ; and, to escape the taunts of 
nil children, and the 'contempt of his lady, she might 
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have formetl some dazzling, but miserable, ullianco ; 
the young Martjuis, faithful to his father’s principles, 
a(ihcred to the Duke of Orleans ; her husband and 
friends might liavc chosen the party of riiarles X., 
^id she have been distracted by opposing sentiments, 
and rmallVj perhaps, have had to seek assisiauec in her 
native country, from the cold bund of charity. Mic 
would then have been a stranger to her beloved hus- 
band and his estimable friends, or, had she known 
them, she must also liavc known that, by yielding to 
the dictates ot interest and ambition, she had rendered 
herself nnworth) of their regard. ^ 

Perhu[)s some similar ideas pu9.sod through the mind 
of Mr. Lccleic, laying down the papers of the first 
days of August, he said, “ Laura, it was well you did 
not go to France,’’ 

**lt wusj when will that unhappy country be free 
from disturbance !” 

“ Never, 1 fear, my love : but it is useless to divellon 
these melancholy events, let us do what good wc can, 
and leave the rc>st. I have letters this morning from 
iny cousin, he says that Major-General Leclcrc intends 
to return to England, and spend five or six years here, 
should he survive so long. We must therefore pre- 
pare for them/’ 

Mrs. Leclcrc cheerfully gave the necessary orders, 
and, in the seventy- second year of his age, the MujoN 
Cfcneral for the first time saw his ucphcu . Lady I^e* 
clerc, always fond of Mr, Ellison’s relatives, spent 
many weeks with them, and in return, they visited 
her at Craystonc hnll. While Mrs. FUzmuurice was 
^taxing with her )iu&buiid’s relations. Lady Louisa 
corresponded with her, and was so minute in her de- 
scriptions that Mrs. ritzmaurice was fully informed 
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of circiimstonces anti sentiments, as though she had 
been present. 

“My Dcjir Clara^ “Crayfitone-hall, Sept. J2tli. 

“ Yesterday was Mrs. Leclerc's birth-day, and wi^'% 
were, of course, very gay; yet, in the midst of festivity, your 
brother and I had a long, and s<»mewhat angry, argument. I'lir 
wrote some verses, which he witdicd to present to Mrs. L., and, I ^ 
pOvSitivcly euiid he should not. * If Mrs. L. can forget the trials of 
her early lite, why should ho remind her of them ?’ ‘ Why, it was 
a token of esteem for her.’ ‘ Very true indeed, but the sympathy 
which induces persons to recur to sorrows past is a wrong one. 
At the time, condole with, and assist, your frieiuls ; but do not 
afterwards pain them by a reference to their trials.* My argu- 
ments at lust prevailed, and I serwl tlie verses to you. You see 
they commence when Mrs. Leclerc, the fashionable Miss V., was 
the * observed of all observers,* ‘ the idol of one sex, and the envy 
of the other,* 

T saw her in her hour of mirth, 

When all the world calls good was hers, 

Wh<‘n her beauteous brow, her beaming eye, 

Were rivalled only by flowers 

Of pearl and diamond which she wore 
Eu wreathed amid her golden hair ; 

And many a proud one round her pressed 
And many a noble called her fiiir. 

I saw her, in her hour of sorrow. 

When the world's wealth had flown away — 

I saw her bend o*er her only brother, 

And with tears bedew th* unconscious clay. 

I saw her, and the smile of Peace 
O’er her wan check was stealing ; 

For Time, with gently lenient hand, 

The wounds of her soul was healing. 

1 saw her, and no smile 

Of Mirth or Peace was there •, 

But that calm look of heartfelt joy 
The truly happy wear. 
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She Bat ; and her snowy hand 

An infan rs head supported— then 
A wife and a mother she — 

The happy wife of the Iwwt of men. 

T see thee now, my Cousin, 
f)n this her niitaJ day 
And I with tlieo, with joy, 

For its return will pray. 


And, as time passes on. 

May >ou fresh hleasings see, 

And 1 this wish will form— 

May I yonr ]>oet Iw. 

5„.„c n..thor.l.'l-r,u..i,l think. .. firms thnt a man mar hj » 
althnu^h hn may h« nnal-Io I" "■■.K. versa ; ami Alfred 
voincides with him. »<• -ay anythmR to mc-I »d never 

snoiltherhymre for the metre, he ona ubservcsl ; nnd, mdee.1 m 
, leees that are reiwi it is of little imiiorUmre. but he was once s^ / 
out ./he arrermod some verse-, for me. but I found it jpossib e to 
piny them, as some of the liut-s were of fourteen syllables, others 

'‘'sent 14th. 1 eive vou the suhstams. of a eonveniation lietwe.ai 
Alfred ’and your eousiii. • I h.«hly approve of your phm 
resuect to Frederiek and his companions, and I rejoice at the 
prosirect of Huperinteiidiiip their exertions. I have ever e.mdemned 
the eonduet of the East India Company-while their iM-rvant. 
oppore the intnuluetino of I*issentii.a Missionaries, they throw 
e vL intpediniei.t m the way of Episeopalmns^ 1 hope that 
shcuUUny motion be made to inerease the number "f >>.«n-«^ 
elcrevmen lU the F eninsuh^ you will strenuously support it. IJn ■ 
.loubtedlv 1 shall, Allred. It is lamentable to rcfleet that, while 
V drain India of its wealth, we attempt not the loii^moa of it. 
countless idolaters.- A great deal of apathy ‘ 

Vvith reference to that,’ ‘ There does. Arthur. And I blush for 
them when I hear persons enlogire the meekness and virtues of 
the alwrigines— What is their common saying “ It is better to 
^ 1 Ihsn to walk to lie down than to sit, to sleep than to lie down, 
and death is the’ best of all.” They have aU that morbidity thM 
everywhere produce. «ich ill effects; they bave^no motive to 
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action^ therefore they are inert ; they yield to the influence of de- 
spair, because hope is forbidden them. By the way, Arthur, how is 
jt that we do not see the Siffoora Orsini and her sister ?’ ‘ One of 
my packets infomiiid you of my becoming Frederic’s guardian : ,1 
was 80 incensed at lier and licr sisters’ conduct to liis deeply un- 
fortunate mother, that I ceased, to regard them as friends. In 
general company, and when all the world” is invited, we mtA 
with them, and the Peters’ ; but in that company of friends of 
w'hich your family are the dearest, wc cannot find place for the 
insincere and frivolous. Life is too short to be wasted ; and to ench 
state of it pertain peculiar duties. You, and in our public stations 
we, liavc at present many distressing and arduous ones to discharge j 
but, in leaving public strife, we have the satisfaction of retiiniin.g lo a 
happy home wdiere, in endeavouring to fulfil our duties, we have a 
foretaste of that happiness which, we believe, will be enduring in 
another and a better wwld. And who, my dear Alfred, would 
exchange this real Itappiness, this glorious prospect, for the fading 
dignities of the world, or its hollow and delusive, its often guilty^ 
pleasures?’ Certainly, my dear Clara, no sensible being W'ould, 
The history of Frederic was concealed from me, but vainly ; and 
I love the child, because the son of one whom I did most sincerely 
love. While I live, Frederic shall never feel himself an orphan. 
I am thankful that 1 have no diildren, for I fear I should prove a 
sad instructress ; hut I will endeavour to watch over tliat boy, and 
protect him. He goes wdth us to India, and I approve of Mrs. 
Leclerc’s motives. She has daughters, and I who know the 
strength of curly attachment, and should not wish such a husband 
for my dnughter, am not surprised she should w'isli to avoid such 
a contingency. She hR8go\emesses for her daugliters, and 1 think 
Miss Manvers’ history quite sufficient to justify her. I would no 
more choose a ttuor for ray daughter than a govemefw for my son . 
The attention inwcMarily given to an mstruetor is the first nnu 
surest step to affection. It is in childhood that the lieart is un- 
garded; pride, vanity, the thousand feelings that influence us in 
after life, have then no place there ; and 1 am sure that more 
femaleB fall in love, as it is termed, from twelve to eighteen than 
from eighteen to twenty, the yean generally considered the most > 
dangerous. ^ f 
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I Feb. 2lBt, I take up my pen t« condudc mj* rAmblitij? epistlf, 
fild I (Jo it tmnquiJIy ; but, as you wiJl imticipaic, not joyfully. 
1 fcavc not been myself since we lost Dr. aiid Mr. Lempriere ; 
nA, indeed, the only consolation wc all find is the conviction that 
tjyj' are now rectMving the reward of their useful and Christitin 
Tive^. Time is slowly and imperceptibly reducing all to one tom- 
uion level. The prince and the peasant, the learned and the 
ignorant, tlie rich and the poor, must all die. The hand that 
writes these lini“» will moulder into diint ; and the eye that scant 
them will lose its powers of perceptibility, and, after uh, geiierationt 
will live, and Ihj each, in its turn, forgotten. Balaam Kiid “Let 
me die the d('ath of the righteous, and let my last etui ho like 
his.” May wc. my dear C’lara, all and ever rocoUcet that f to cUa 
the death’ wo must ‘ live the life* of the righteous. “ Murk the 
perfvM^'t man and luhold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


THE END. 









